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Paris Takes Up Laces, Nettings, Ribbons and 


Braids as Fashion Essentials 


ParRIs, FRANCE, 

ACE is the rage in millinery, 

dressmaking and underwear, 

likewise in upholstery. Rarely 

has so much lace been seen as 

at present; it represents somewhat 

the leit-motif of smartness and fem- 
ininity. 

The Lace Vogue 

In millinery we see fine Spanish 
and Chantilly lace with which are 
made soft capelines with stretched 
materials ornamented with corollas. 
Flowers are also made of gold and 
silver lace, and colored silk lace; 
they are put on hats and pinned on 
evening dresses on the edge of the 
neckpiece. All colored silk lace is 
favorite for afternoon gowns, dressy 
and ceremonial. No collection of our 
big dressmakers is without its series 
of black lace dresses with small 
motifs leaving the arms and shoulders 
to be seen by transparency. 

Shoulder squares, bodice fichus and 
all lingerie ornamentations which en- 
liven gowns and ensembles, make use 
of ancient needle-points, like Alengon, 
Malines, Bruges. Such are the fine 
blonde and Isabelle laces which we 
see on beige and grége grounds that 
have so much charm. Often blonde 
lace, copy of ancient types, mingles 
with insertions and black or white 
lace motifs; this harmony gives a 
delightful effect. 

Nevertheless, Malines, Alencon and 
sruges needle-points are dyed as also 
are silk and laize lace with large 
meshes and we can admire types with 
daring colors of minium red or violet, 
canary yellow or cloth blue. Many 
dyed laces are adorned with colored 
or metal settings, others have spangles 
and mirrors, threads of jet. 

At the present time shawls are 
being made with lace with motifs, set 
off with hand paintings; frequently 
such paintings are surrounded by 
metal or silver cord. 

For sports wear there are Jersey 
laces and Rodier has just created his 
famous wool laces with shell motifs 
or stars, with grid point giving the 





New Uses 


for Old Materials is a 


Keynote of the New Year in Style 


By Jeanne Ledoux 










impression, as a whole, of Renaissance 
lace, Teneriffe points, Irish or Nor- 
wegian lace. 

With these creations are made 
pretty sweaters and uncommon gown 
trimmings. Kashajouraias revolution- 
ize sports fashion and provide a new 
note of smartness for morning and 
afternoon wear. 
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This style story by one of our regular European contributors, 
tells of early indications in Paris of a revival of laces, ribbons, 
braids, nettings, etc., as dress accessories for women. 
promotes does not invariably meet general acceptance. 
Paris offers is however of great importance as one of the prime 
ingredients in the receipe for style forecasting. 





What Paris 
W hat 


Fashionable shades are chosen from 
beiges, gréges and blondes, but we 
have also fancy effects in blue, white, 
lovely greens and burnt-almonds, also 
pastels. Softness or violence are 
evident in harmonies’ which are 
always successful for that innovation. 

We shall see those laces not only 
on sweaters to accompany two-pieces, 


. 
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not only on kinds of sleeveless coats 
but also as framings, 
wrist-bands for 


yokes, high 


narrow and _ close- 
fitting sleeves, front panels, incrusta- 
tions, interchangeable and 
finally, our milliners are working out 
pretty little hats with it. 


boleros 


Netting Gains Favor 

A big rival of lace, which partakes 
its success and charm is_ netting, 
either plain, embroidered with “point 
d’esprit,” beaded or chenilled. The 
latter way, which is the newest, is 
used for gowns with an_ infinite 
charm. Black netting embroidered 
with colored chenille, pink or red, 
blue or yellow, mauve or white, has 
a very pretty effect. 

Netting and lace are greatly used 
for underwear. At the present time 
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Some of the Latest Creations in Silk and Wool Laces and T issues for Ties, Chosen from the Latest Collections of Parisian 
Manufacturers, Including Rodier, Racine and Others 
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felts, for 
trimming. 


tions 


and mountings are being 
ochre 


incrusta 
made of 
and gray 


colors, violine 


and 


gray 
they easily en- 
smartness. In 
unexpected 
deal 
fine 


grecn 


hance models of extreme 


These 


but 


shades, somewhat bons are 


well balanced, have a good fashion 


and research for 
underwear in which particularly 


little 


ot originality 


color ties of 


pale pinks, blue and a yellow 


their 
this 
on the 


are predominant 

Chenille for 
finish off 
manner the 


gowns and millinery 
enhance in a delicate 
black, white, 
Chenille 


a particularly 


and 
charm of 
colored nettings. 


orchred or TOW 


embroideries are also For 
nice expression of the spring season. 
Chenille with which 

light and airy afternoon 
] 


netting merely embroidered with inter- 


laize, are made 


gowns, is or 
lacing of chenille or roses. 
made as wide lar 
them 
forming 


make 


Chenille laizes are 


as gown-lengths and some of 


insertions Plain 


mount and 


ire bordered with 


a traming easy to 


up into smart models. ribbons 


Chenille netting dice, 
follows the 


embroidery on 


fashion for stripes and 
squares, dashes and curly 
floral motifs. It is a 


which ts 


lines, dots ligures 


kind of 


fashion 


and ribbe ms 


material becoming ribbons 
able 
q he 
well 


We also 
borders of 


and has already won. success. 


coloring effects are particularly and 
chosen. 

chenille nets and 
fringe with which 
charming shawls and shoulder squares 


tunics to be draped on fine 


have 


theit 


are made, 
sheaths. 
Chenille 


framings, 


flowers are worn on. the 


shoulders of evening gowns and on_ leather, 


which 


adornments of light 


ribbons a necessity ; 


wrists 
certain sports models, 
tubular 
gowns 
mentioned above, 
of wide velvet ribbons, 
old satin are being worn. 
silks with fine brilliancy supply ele- 
ments for ribbons which are particu- 
favorites 
and luminous ornamentation. 
items 
present day tastes. 

have 
dashes, 
straight and diamond shape. 
are 
with 
with 
are often mingled. 
with 
Pompadour style embroidered ribbons, 
those printed like hand-paintings all 
form a variegated and stylish crowd 
enjoyed by dressmaking and millinery 
because all these types 


meshes in 


those 


borders, 
and motifs of all kinds. 
supple skin printed to imitate 
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they are a_ pretty 


Ribbons Regain Popularity 
dressmaking and millinery, 
distinctly 


rib- 
popular. The 
trimmings and 
material makes 
they 


neck 


are 


knotted in front of the throat and let 
soft corners fall on the bodices; 
ornamentation is 


often repeated 
and at the waist. In 
lacing of nar- 


ribbons are also favored. 


of lace and netting, 
girdles in the way 
taffeta, moire 
Artificial 


and afford a_ perfect 
not sufficient for 
Small and large 
tiny feather designs, 
stripes, plaids both 


are 


of all kinds, we 


metallic 


see 
scales, jersey 
which beads 
Bordered ribbons 


false grebiches. 


are used for 
trimmings, 
Ribbons of 


wrist 


animal skins or hides have a certain 
originality and are used above all for 
sports garments. 

Many girdles are made of wide 
grosgrain with which hats and hand- 
bags are made to match. 

Particularly wide ribbons are to be 
used for draped hats that will triumph 
this spring and summer on account 
of their great smartness. Such are 
wide ribbons of satin, escolé ribbons. 
There are also straw ribbons and rib- 
woven with artificial silk and 
cellophane with lacquered effects. 

Materials made with squares, 
checks, plaids, stripes, bayaderes and 
diagonals represent an aristocracy in 
trimmings. Shadings and graduations, 
rainbow style, motifs of delight- 
ful creations. 

Braids are Featured 

This fashion for lovely ribbons 
naturally engenders that of braids. 
Richelieu and English type embroid- 
ered braids put on transparent strips 
are a great novelty for summer. 
Beaded and metallic braids will be 
the charm of gowns and garments. 
Many lace braids are produced, also 
insertions machine embroidered and 
embroidered with thick wool on net- 
ting. Wide fancy colorings impart 
much charm to those novelties. 

New Uses for Old Materials 

This rage for research which ani- 
mates millinery just now makes dress- 
making cherish all kinds of new mate- 
rials which have varied uses and 
which adapt themselves perfectly well 
to their This 


bons 


are 


new expressions. 
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summer for instance, we are to have 
gowns made with materials which up 
to the present were only for ties, 
cashmere designs, stripes, tiny floral 
motifs, all set off these materials of 
small widths. Black and white in 
dots, navy and white with dashes and 
bars, plaids, cut short, clover-like 
spots, overlappings and interlacings, 
dots, all little designs which work 
marvels and express a juvenile or 
old-fashioned freshness according to 
the shades chosen for that purpose. 
For instance, colors are covered from 
the most decided to the most severe, 
poppy and violet side by side with 
beige, blues uniting with silver shades 
with surcharge of stripes or squares 
on blobs, pastilles, circles, horseshoes. 

For the general effect of fashion 
the aspect will be totally different 
from that of other seasons. 

We shall again find — scarves, 
shoulder-kerchiefs and bodice squares 
to counter-balance the charm of 
gowns. Large cubist designs, cut 
motifs, unfinished shades, shadows 
and grays, indefinite fadings, will 
adorn crepes de chine, jersey and all 
mesh materials, velvet jerseys, lingerie 
crepes, georgettes and mousselines 
made up with chenille and velvet. 


Idaho Wool Growers to Meet in 
Boise, Jan. 8-10 

Boise, Ipano.—The Idaho Wool 
Growers Association scheduled to 
gather here Jan. 8 to 10, for the an- 
nual session of the association. 


for November 


six months of the 1926-27 cotton season, which 
was the largest on record in this country. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index 


PHOUGH 


otton 


fextite Worwp’s index of 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active Spindle hours per active 


November 
aur ae ee ee The TextiLe Wortp indexes for the cotton 


nevertheless an index based U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. States and the New England States show about 
daily such as that of The ee ae = - o ro the same moderate decline in activity for 
re : . ro ae : . > Ry eee ness ). 7 7 y : S 
lextile Institute, shows a continued earn te = 121 75 «75 124 November as compared with October as does 
lhe latter indexes for the first four November, 105 126 82 125 the index for the whole country, but it must 
the current cotton ees oe nr ae be remembered that, according to Census 
. ; 7 > ES as ee November, ‘ . ; : 
follows : August, 91.28 papteumer, 94.23 ; 1928-29 Bureau figures, there were only 25.25 working 
October, 107.80; November, 111.97. This August. days in November as compared with 26.75 in 
gives substantially the same trend as would the — October. Therefore, if the indexes be figured 
T r . oe E : ee, ctober . 
PextiLe Wort figured as a three November. as an average per day for each month then a 
month moving average and which for October moderate increase would be shown for the 
would be 117.66 and for November 119.66. New England States and the cotton States as 
The activity for the industry for the four well as for the country as a whole. The obvious 
months ended with November averages a little lesson to be drawn from the continued upward 
less than for the same four months of 1927, trend is that manufacturers should be careful 
but was far greater than for any other recent to restrict production closely to an order basis. 
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the trend is maintained 
well into 1929, as now seems warranted by the 
large volume of unfilled orders on manu- 
facturers’ books, then it is quite likely to exceed 
the activity and cotton consumption of the first 


similar period, and if 
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Marked Textile Improvement in Latter Part of Year 
(ood Omen for 1929 


N the statements issued thus far, 
outlining prospects for 1929, em- 
phasis is placed on the improved 
position in textiles in the latter 
part of 1928 and the basically brighter 
outlook for 1929. 
The presidents of the two leading 
associations of cotton manufacturers 
are conservatively hopeful in their 





Presidents of Cotton Associations and General 
Statisticians, Emphasize Better Position 


forecasts for the new year, while a 
survey prepared by a group of statisti- 
cians and economists representing 
about 30 of the leading industries of 
the country, point out particularly the 
distinct advance registered recently in 
textiles. 


These statements are printed below: 


More Profitable Year Ahead 


By Lincoln Baylies 


President, National Associati on of Cotton Manufacturers 


LTHOUGH the year 1928 has not 

been a period when the earning of 
dividends was general throughout the 
cotton industry, the general situation 
was one of improvement over the pre- 
vious year. The prosperity of other 
industries, particularly the automotive 
and others where large quantities of 
staple products of the textile mills 
are used, has aided the cotton manu- 
facturers materially. 

The market for cotton products is 
larger than ever. New uses and the 
extension of old uses of cotton have 
increased and are continuing to add to 
the total consumption. 
fabrics 


Cotton began to show a 


marked increase in style prominence 
early in the year. Their increasing 
popularity indicates greater possibili- 
ties for the coming year. During the 
last few months stylists and manufac- 
turers have been preparing for the 
anticipated demand for fine cottons, 
which is confidently expected as a re- 
sult of this increasing vogue. 

In view of the increasing coopera- 
tion between the various elements in 
the cotton textile industry and the 
closer care and attention being given 
to questions of production, merchan- 
dising, and styling, there is a feeling 
of confidence that 1929 will be a 
period of more successful and _profit- 
able operation. 


Cotton Industry in Better Shape 


By H. R. Fitzgerald 


President, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HE cotton textile industry, while 

not in a thoroughly stabilized con- 
dition, is really in better shape than it 
has been at any time for the last 12 
months and the outlook for the new 
year is fairly promising. 

The year 1928, coupled with the lat- 
ter part of 1927, has carried with it 
the longest depression the textile in- 
dustry has had for many years and 
perhaps in its existence. Over-produc- 
tion with its attendant evils was glar- 
ing at us at the beginning of the year 
just closed. 


The already existing groups as or- 
ganized by The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute began to study cooperatively the 
adjustment of production to demand; 
also on account of the serious cut- 
throat competition attention was paid 
to cost accounting, new uses for cot- 
ton and better distributing methods. 
In conjunction with the Federal Trade 


Commission certain codes of trade 
practices were evolved in order to es- 
tablish stability and confidence among 
the various branches of the various 
elements in the industry. 

A result of these efforts has been 
that stocks have been reduced, cost 
factors have been improved and new 
uses have broadened the field of serv- 
ice. Hence, the textile industry, while 
not in a thoroughly stabilized condi- 
tion, is really in better shape than it 
has been at any time for the last 12 
months and the outlook for the new 
year is fairly promising provided the 
experiences of this past year are not 
forgotten or ignored. 

There seems to be a very decided 
trend in the minds of many our 
manufacturers from production- 
mindedness to distribution-mindedness 
and a tendency to study this problem 
more than they have at any period in 
our industrial history. 


of 


General Activity Slightly Higher 


By “Conference of Statisticians in Industry” 


- HE year 1928 as a whole has 
been a year of industrial and 
commercial activity slightly higher 


than in the preceding year, but little 
if any above the normal annual rate of 
expansion of general business except 


for a few months in the last half of 
the year. 

“The automobile and building in- 
dustries have continued to be the lead- 
ing factors in the business movement; 
the extraordinary expansion of stock 


exchange activity during the year, as 
in preceding years since 1923, stands 
in strong contrast to the general 
growth of industry and trade.” 


That, in substance, js the collective 
interpretation of business statistics, 
gathered by statisticians and econo- 
mists of industrial and trade organ- 
izations and large industrial corpora- 
tions representing about 30 of the 
leading industries of the country and 
formulated at the first monthly meet- 
ing of “the Conference of Statis- 
ticians in Industry,” a new organiza- 
tion operating under the auspices of 
and with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
New York. The statement by the 
Conference, issued Tuesday, is in part 


as follows: 


“Business in the United States dur- 
ing 1928 has been reasonably good on 
the whole, excellent in the majority 
of fields but unsatisfactory in others. 
The first half of the year was some- 
what uncertain, but since June the 
general level of industrial and com- 
mercial activity has been slightly 
above normal. There are indications 
of a moderate downward trend, large- 
ly during November and 
December, but the current momentum 
will probably sustain general business 
activity at a fairly high level through 
the first quarter of 1929. 


seasonal, 


“So far as can be measured by the 
available information, total manufac- 
turing and mining production for the 
year 1928 will run somewhat ahead 
of 1927, but not by much if any more 
than the normal annual increase of 
about 4%. The monthly average of 
manufacturing production as a whole 
this year has been about 5% higher 
than 1927, but mineral production has 
lagged slightly behind last year. The 
heightened level of manufacturing ac- 
tivity in 1928 has been due chiefly to 
marked increases in iron and steel 
production, in automobile, rubber 
tires, petroleum refining, cement, 
brick and glass, copper, printing and 
manufacture. Besides the 
high level of automobile production, 
building construction, which ran fair- 
ly consistently ahead of last year, has 
been a major factor in sustaining 
manufacturing activity. Textiles, food 
products, leather and shoes, lumber, 
paper, coke, crude petroleum, 
zinc and lead, however, have either 
fallen far behind or shown only slight 
changes in 


tobacco 


coal, 


comparison with 1927. 
Cotton and wool textiles showed con- 
siderable increase in activity toward 
the end of the year, and iron and steel 
production fell off than usual. 
Industrial consumption of electric 
power, which affords an indication of 


general industrial activity in widely 


less 


diversified fields, will probably run 
from 6% to 8% above 1927. 
“Commodity prices as a whole have 
averaged slightly higher this year than 
last but are still lower than in 1926 
and not much above the average for 
1921. Despite short upward swings 
and sporadic increases in individual 
commodities, the year gave no con- 
clusive indication of any definite up- 


ward movement in the commodity 
price level. 
“Wholesale trade for 1928 as a 


whole has run at about the same level 
as last year, with a marked upward 
trend during the last quarter. Avail- 
able statistics do not give a compre- 
hensive measure of retail buying, but 
department store sales for the first 
ten months averaged about the same 
as last The business of mail 
order and tvpes of 
chain except the cigar chain 
showed marked 1927, 
but in all these fields the factor of a 
steady increase in the number of dis- 
tributing units accounts for a consid- 
erable part of here 
would seem, however, to have been 
a moderate increase in general retail 
trade during 1928 as compared with 
the preceding year. 
“The not altogether 
records of factory employment during 
1928 seem to indicate for the year as 
a whole a level slightly lower than in 


1927. 


year. 


houses of most 
stores 


increases over 


the growth. 


satisfactory 


There was, however, a consid- 
erable advance in recorded employ- 
ment during the latter part of the year 
as compared with the early part. Em- 
ployment in the metal trades showed a 
marked and continuous increase 
throughout the year, and in the textile 
field well retail 
trade and coal mining there has been 
a distinct and more than seasonal im- 
provement in employment toward the 
end of the year.” 


N. C. Power Output 24% Above 
1927 

RaLeicu, N. C.—Output of electric 
from power plants in this 
State during the first eight months of 
1928 was 24% greater than the output 
of the same period in 1927, according 
to figures compiled by Thorndike Sa- 
ville, chief engineer of the division of 
water resources and engineering. 

“During the period from January 
to September, 1927, 44% of the total 
power was produced by water power. 
However in the period, January to 
September, 1928, 87% was produced 
by water power.” 


as as wholesale and 


power 


J. W. Landenberger & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern has added a 
large line of misses’ and children’s ank- 
lets to their children’s hosiery lines and 
they report the receipt of a large volume 
of business during recent wecks on these 
new features. 
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J. A. Hall, Jr.. First Prize Winner 


Suggests New Sport Poncho 

\TI \NTA, ‘sA J \ Hall, at, Ot 
Atlanta, has been announced as 
ner of the $500 first prize offered by 
the Cotton 
tion of 
new 


win 
Manufacturers Associa 
Georgia tor the 
use of 


most original 
cotton suggested by a 
citizen of Georgia. 

Winners of the ten $50 prizes were 
Miss Annie C. Trapnell, of Milled 
deville; Miss Mary Estelle E 
Evans; C. M. Matthews, of 
Dr Z. Wilson, ot 
Waits, of 
Todd, of 
Gardner, ot 


Jones, ot 
\tlanta 
Savannah; J. E 
Clarkston; Mrs A. 2 
\tlanta ; Miss 
\tlanta; Mrs. J. 
liams, of Columbus; E. D. 
of Atlanta, and Dr. H. S 


kemma 
B. Wil 
Rustton, 
Busby, ol 


1 
le 


\t 


nta, Ga 


i 
“In those 


South 


ranges 


parts of America 


where the climate trom 
temperate to cold,” says the winning 
suggestion submitted by Mr. Hall, “a 
the 


ponchos in the place ot 


very large proportion ot poorel 


clas rs 
and, in 


overcoats or raincoats 


fact, 


they are very serviceable garments. 


‘A poncho is merel 
blanket 
cente! 
the 

It ha 
pecii 


craze 


an oblong 
the 
head and falling over 


and down to the knees 


provided with a hole in 
the 


houlders 


lor 
many times occurred to me, es 
the 
loud 


made oO! 


illy since the 
that 


striped 


beginning of 
101 rain-coats, 
poncnos broad 
water-proofed such 


could be 


cotton material, 


as 1 used for 


awnings, 
this 


particularly among the younger sets 


easily popularized in country, 


in high school and college 


“If, sav, at the 
football a 
be supplied 
| 


a good, 


terial, 


next Tech-Georgia 
could 


with ponchos made from 


me, the Tech boys 


Oo 
~ 


wate prooted cotton ma 


dved in the Tech colors, the 


fad could easily be started, and con 
siderable newspaper publicity would 
result from the introduction of 
And, to further 
the idea, if on the same day similar 
ponchos were supplied to the students 


of the University ot 


such 


a garb carry out 


Tennessee and 
colors 
the 
started and popular- 
ized throughout the South. 

“In the World’s Almanac 
listed over 600 colleges in this coun- 
try, 
students in 


University ot Texas—whose 


the as Vech's,.1 think 


plan could be 


are same 


1927 


ranging from 50 to 33,000 


with 
having 5,000 students and over. 


each school, many 
The 
high school and ‘flapper’ population 
is even more that the 
field for the expansion of this plan is 


probably in 


numerous, so 


excess ot 5% of the 


country’s population.” 


Some of other 
the 


briefly, seat covers for trains; 


the 
prizes in 


suggestions 


winning contest were, 


cover- 
ings for walls: 


made of 


carpets and rugs 


cotton: coverings for lug 


gage: theatre seat covers; an auto 


mobile cleaning mop, cotton hand 


bags, 


and the development ol a new 
cotton fabric for 

More 
submitted 


opened 


use In underwear 

than suggestions 

during the 
May 15 


1925 


1,500 were 


contest, which 


on and closed on 


(ctober 15, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


New Use Prize Winners Basis ot Wool Industry Prosperity 


Confidence in Merits of Products 


and in Their 


| * No. 17 of their series of booklets, 


“Service in Wool Handling,’ and 
under the title “Optimism,” the Eaven 
Camden, N. J., 
quote the opinions of a friend of 


“who is recognized as a great 


son & Levering Co., 


theirs 
authority in industrial survey work,” 
which opinions they believe should be 
passed along to the trade, and as these 
opinions are as applicable to practic- 
ally all textile 
merchants, 


and 
may not 
see the booklet in which they appear, 
we are taking the liberty of passing 


manufacturers 


many of whom 


them along to a larger audience. 

lirst, it should be stated that the 
company is optimistic as to the out 
look 
dustry, and expresses the opinion that 
“the Wool Institute is working along 
sound lines, has already produced 
beneficial results and gives promise of 
much things.” The latter 
opinion is noteworthy because Alban 
Kavenson of the Eavenson & Levering 
Co., the most active 
Wool Council of 
\merica, a cooperative movement that 
was largely responsible for the later 
the Wool Institute. 

Old Industry Has Deep Ruts 

The dialogue between the industrial 
expert and a representative of Eaven 
son & Levering Co., 
with a 


for the wool manufacturing in- 


greater 


was one of 


sponsors ot the 


organization of 


was introduced, 
the latter of the 
objectives of the Publicity Committee 
of the Wool Council of America and 
ot the latter’s effort to bring about 
better cooperation in the industry, par- 
ticularly noting how difficult it was to 
make members of the industry realize 
that remedies successfully applied to 
other depressed industries might be 
applied with equal success to wool tex- 
tiles. The industrial expert then took 
up the dialogue as follows: 

“Your industry is perhaps the oldest 
in civilization. 


rey 1eWw by 


The older the indus- 
try the more it is hedged about with 
customs and traditions which can be 
changed only with the greatest diff- 
culty. The older the industry, the 
deeper the ruts, and the greater the 
difficulty in introducing new thoughts 
and ideas. 

“While 
natural, 


this 
due 


attitude is perfectly 
to century-old habits, 
your industry can, by proceeding in 
the right manner, change this attitude 
within a relatively short time. 

“Your industry ts backward. | 
make this statement not from personal 
experience, but because I have talked 
over the matter with bankers and 
have obtained their viewpoint. “From 
several have learned that 
banking institutions do not look favor 
ably on textiles, not 
their experience with textile loans has 
been somewhat unfortunate, but more 
the that 
the its 
have the 


pertains to 


sources | 


so much because 


because of those 


realization 
and 
shown 
that 


industries.” 


engaged in wool manu 
tactures not 


spirit 


same 
pre \OTESSIV ce 


other basic 


Sales 


Possibilities 


These were almost exactly the 
words of a banker, we told him, (Mr. 
Roelker, vice-president of the Indus- 
trial Trust Co. of Providence) at 
the meeting of the Publicity Commit- 
tee held in Mr. Roelker told 
us we were out of step with the times, 
but that through cooperation we could 
remedy the situation and that any co- 
operative work would have the active 
support of the banking world. 

We asked, “You mentioned this 
mental attitude could be changed and 
we would be glad to have your views 
as to the best way to go about it.” 

He replied, ‘‘Naturally the first step 
is to sell yourselves. If you all feel 
that nothing can be done to cure the 
situation, you must change that at- 
titude.”’ 


soston. 


“Well,” we said, ‘to be more spe- 
cific, how do you suggest going about 
ite” 

He answered, “You speak well of 
the start already made by the Wool 
Institute. This Institute should by 
letters, leaflets, or periodicals pub- 
lished at stated intervals, advise all 
of its present members, as well as 
those who are expected to join in the 
movement later, of every step of prog- 
ress it is making. Much of this mat- 
ter is acceptable by the trade periodi- 
cals as news. 

Competition of Other Industries 

“In addition to the steps of progress 
already made, you must all receive a 
general education. There must be 
presented the basic fact that you are 
living in an age of competition, not 
so much with the individual units com- 
prising an industry, but of competition 
of industry with industry. 

“Do you not know that following 
the war the non-essential industries 
undertook the most forceful campaign 
of advertising this country has ever 
seen? As a result of which, sales of 
automobiles, player-pianos, phono- 
graphs, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, etc., leaped ahead furiously. 
Later, add to this list, radio equip- 
ment, electrical refrigerators and oil 
burners. 

“Then, the great falling off in the 
use of wool garments by both men, 
and particularly women. The wool 
industry as a whole sat placidly still 
and did absolutely nothing to hold its 
products in popular esteem. Sales 
grew less year by year. The habits 
of men, and particularly women, 
seemed to change. They changed be- 
products were brought 
more forcibly to their attention, with 
the result that these non-essential in- 


cause other 


dustries obtained an undue share of 
the consumer’s budget at your expense. 
Must Create Consumer Interest 

“Now go back beyond the war. Do 
the members of realize 
anything to at- 
public to 


your industry 
vou have never done 
tract the 


products. 


consuming 
Deo 


your 


your members realize 
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the necessity of creating interest in 
your merchandise ?” 

We told him perhaps some had, for 
this matter was quite clearly presented 
at the Boston Meeting of the Pub- 
licity Committee by Mr. Parlin of the 
Curtis Publications, who told us “that 
the market that knows most about 
woolens and believes the most thoro- 
ughly in them is passing out, and 
another market is coming into the 
picture that knows less about 
woolens and has less belief in 
them. Now, it you are to build 
a market through direct appeal, you 
must have something of interest to 
the person to whom you make the ap- 
peal. The American public do not 
feel sorry for your industry, any more 
than you feel sorry for any other in- 
dustry which has passed out of the 
picture. Frankly they will buy that 
which in their judgment is the best 
use they can make of their money for 
themselves, and you must find out an 
appeal that will register a self-interest 
with them. And what is that? 

Plenty of Sales Appeals 

“In the first place, you have the 
health appeal. In the second place, 
you can teach the public how to wash 
woolens, for the generation that 
knows how to wash woolens is passing 
away, and if you don’t educate the 
younger generation, they won’t wear 
them. If they buy wool garments and 
wash them once and they go bad, next 
time they won’t buy wool, instead of 
trying to find out how to wash them. 
They will decide they had better get 
along without them. 

“| think it may be possible, through 
advertising, to educate men to a 
higher standard of personal appear- 
ance, that they will realize that they 
ought to buy new clothes more fre- 
quently. Then we have this mysteri- 
ous thing of women’s styles.” 

Greater Self Faith Needed 

We told him that this seemed to be 
very good material to broadcast to the 
consuming public, but wondered if it 
were necessary to spread this among 
ourselves. 

“Absolutely yes,” he answered. 
“You must keep hammering this home 
until a belief in these truths is part 
of the fiber of all your members. Un- 
til your own following thoroughly 
believes this, your case is hopeless. 
lf they do not believe it themselves, 
they will not back your Wool Insti- 
tute for long, nor would they back any 
other similar cooperative movement. 
A man must be a thorough believer 
in his own product before he can suc- 
cessfully talk it or sell it.” 

“Your belief then is that, if we had 
greater faith ourselves, our industry 
would within a reasonable time be in 
a prosperous condition ? 

He said “There is absolutely no 
question about it.” ; 
“Survival of Fittest” is Nonsense 

“You do not then subscribe to the 
belief that, because of the war and the 
increased production brought about by 
war conditions, our industry was in 
such a state of over-production that 
the situation could only be cured thru 
the operation of the natural law of the 
survival of the fittest?” 
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“In my opinion that is sheer non- 
sense,” he answered. “The volume 
of your business will be determined 
entirely by the favorable interest you 
can create in the consuming public 
in your products. There is absolutely 
no other yardstick of measurement, 
ind you can only bring about that 
result by creating in the minds of all 
those engaged in the industry the firm 
belief that your products have merit 
and that your industry can obtain its 
full share in the prosperity all about 
us. 

“T saw in the financial news several 
days ago, that there would be dis- 
tributed about $500,000,000 as the re- 
sult of savings in Christmas Clubs— 
most of this will be spent. What has 
the wool industry done to attract any 
of this vast sum to its products? 

“There are many ways of going 
about this problem, and I would be 
pleased at a later date to go over 
such methods as occur to me, but you 
may rest very well assured that no 
permanently successful change will 
come in your industry until you have, 
through education of yourselves, gained 
a spirit of confidence in your products 
and their sales possibilities.” 


Textiles Get Prominent Place 


in Proposed Chicago Merchan- 
dise Mart 

Six and a half miles of plate glass 
windows will be seen in the hundreds 
of model stores that will line the sales 
corridors in the proposed Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, which on completion 
will be the world’s largest business 
building. In these spacious corridors 
—veritable business streets—on all the 
display floors of the 23 story struc- 
ture will be exhibited market displays 
of nearly 2,000 manufacturers, con- 
verters, wholesale distributors, and 
importers, representing the products 
of several hundred different indus- 
tries. Owing to the 4,000,000 square 
feet of floor space, it will be possible 
to house the displays of many allied 
concerns on one floor. 

The tentative plans for the concen- 
trated groupings put carpets, rugs and 
linoleum on the eighteenth floor. The 
Hoor below will have curtains, drap- 
eries, tapestries, window shades and 
fixtures. The other floor arrange- 
ments for other textiles are: Eleventh, 
knit goods, sweaters, bathing suits, 
underwear and hosiery; eighth, dry- 
goods, bedding and linen; seventh, 
more dry-goods. Several floors will 
be taken over by the wholesale depart- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co. On 
the second floor will be the exhibition 
halls where temporary exhibits, fash- 
ion shows and special displays will be 
held. ——_——__————. 

N. C. Issues an Industrial Direc- 
tory of State 

RateicH, N. C.—The State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment has issued an industrial directory, 
containing the names of 3,000 manu- 
facturing establishments in the State. 
Besides industrial information there 


is a brief summary of outstanding 
and 
Carolina. 
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All Interests in 


New Bedford 


Confer—Sixteen Mills Adopt Plan 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

[NDICATIONS point to at least 16 

of the cotton manufacturing cor- 
porations of New Bedford adopting a 
form of Labor Specialization Plan in 
the future, as a result of the confer- 
ence held Friday of last week in this 
city, called specifically for a discus- 
sion of the textile industry as it applies 
to the future of New Bedford mills, 
and what steps can be taken toward 
improving conditions for the general 
all-round prosperity of the community. 

Present at the session were repre- 
sentatives of the special committee of 
the New Bedford Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, members of the ad- 
visory committee of the Textile Coun- 
cil, members of the Citizens’ Media- 
tion Committee that played so active 
a part in the settlement of the strike 
last October, and Joel M. Barnes, en- 
gineering expert, and head of the 
Barnes Textile Service, Boston. 

Called at the request of Charles F. 
Broughton, chairman of the manu- 
facturers’ committee, the conference 
created somewhat of the nature of a 
precedent in that manufacturers and 
labor leaders met to discuss the general 
welfare of the mills and employes, and 
the whole purpose of those in atten- 
dance appeared to be bent on giving 
the new system a trial, leaving to the 
future any details that might crop up 


that might create discord anywhere. 

Joel M. Barnes, the expert employed 
by the manufacturers to investigate 
working conditions and any 
that help to increase output 
and at the same time add to the wages 
of the skilled help, was present to an- 
swer any questions. Mr. 
outlined in brief the re-arrangement 
that would be necessary in introducing 
some of his ideas. 

In reply to a question from William 
E. G. Batty, secretary of the Textile 
Council and the Loom Fixers’ Union, 
Mr. Broughton announced that the 16 
mill corporations ready to take up the 
new plan were the Acushnet, Booth, 
3ristol, Butler, City, Hathaway, 
Holmes, Kilburn, Neild, New Bedford 
Cotton, New Bedford Spinning, Pema- 
quid, Quissett, Soule, Taber and Wam- 
sutta. 


suggest 


changes 


Barnes also 


\mong those present at the meeting 
were: Charles F. Broughton, chair- 
man of the manufacturers’ committee; 
Frank |. Neild, James O. Thompson, 
Jr., George B. Knowles, Frederick H. 
McDevitt, representing the manufac- 
turers; Samuel T. Bentley, George R. 
Cherry, Albert H. Doyle, Arthur J. 
Durfee, Charles Mitchell, the Rev. 
Hugh A. Gallagher and the Rev. F. 
Taylor Weil, representing the Media 
tion Committee; William E. G. Batty, 
James H. Simpson, Joseph Harrison, 
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\braham 


3inns, Samuel Ross Squire 
Diamond, 


Edmund Yelle, Austin J. 
Garvey and Manuel F. Silva, repre- 
senting the Textile Council; and Con- 
gressman Charles L. Gifford, Otis S. 
Cook and representatives of the press. 

After the introductory speech by 
Chairman Broughton and the address 
of Mr. Barnes, the 
thrown open for 


meeting was 
Mr. 
Batty, speaking for the labor interests, 
said: 


discussion. 


“Tl want to say that every one of our 
group believes that the method adopted 
here tonight is in every 
decent, sensible method. 


respect the 
We believe 
that any plan, no matter what, would 
be prejudiced, before it started if some 
bid for cooperation was not made; and, 
I think I also speak for my associates, 
interpret this gathering and the man- 
ner in which it has come about as a 
serious bid for cooperation. This is 
the very thing we have been urging 
for a long time. I noticed in Mr. 
Barnes’ remarks that it was his plan 
to be fair and reasonable. That is the 
only qualification we have ever had re- 
garding any plan for operating the 
mills. I hope the meeting will bring 
the understanding that has been needed 
for so many years and bring a 
era in our relations.” 

Opened by C. F. Broughton 

In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Broughton stated in part as follows: 

“There has feeling for some 
time that should be done to 
help improve conditions in our industry. 
So far as our 


new 


been a 
something 


this 
feeling has been strengthened by the loss 
in payrolls through the liquidation of 
thousands of spindles, as well as spindles 
now idle on account of lack of business. 
No doubt, some part of this is due to 
surplus spindles in the country, a certain 
amount to the use of rayon and silk, and 
a large percentage to style. The im- 
portation of fine goods is also a factor. 
“We know positively that a lack of 
modern and up-to-date operating meth- 
ods, resulting in a higher cost level than 
seems necessary, accounts for the ina- 
bility of New Bedford mills to secure 
business in competition with their neigh- 
bors in nearby communities, except at a 


k SS. 


city is concerned, 


“It seems hardly necessary to state 
that every idle spindle or loom means a 
prosperous New Bedford. Taking 
as a basis 85% of full capacity as normal, 
the annual payroll would figure between 
thirty-eight and forty million dollars. 
Our records show that, during the last 
two or three years, we have averaged to 
operate approximately 69%, which 
means a direct loss to our operatives of 
five to six million dollars per year. 
Those present, representing the New 
Bedford merchants, can best figure the 
loss to their business. At the same time, 
in the operation of our plants, we must 
have the interest of our stockholders in 
mind, and, considering the fact that most 
of our mills are locally owned, the divi- 
dends, when paid, contribute materially 
to the prosperity of the city. 

“Having these facts in mind, we con- 
ceived the idea of trying to enlist the 
interest and cooperation of all concerned 
which, in a sense, explains the reason for 


less 


your presence here this evening. 

“Mr. Barnes, whom we have engaged 
to supervise and install the re-arange- 
ment of duties, will make a _ general 
statement with reference to the plan. 

“We do not anticipate that the intro- 
duction of this plan is going to solve all 
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the ills that confront our industry today. 
We appreciate there are certain factors 
which must be taken care of by the man- 
agement of our plants. I will take a 
few minutes ef your time to explain in a 
general way what is being done. 

“So far as surplus spindles are con- 
cerned, it is well known that The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has done a real 
piece of work during the last year in the 
way of curtailment, which has had the 
cooperation of 90% of the mills 
throughout the country on practically all 
classes of cotton goods. 


over 


This has proven 
of real benefit to a large part of the 
industry, serving 
with demand. 
ent 
fine 


to balance production 
We can see, for the pres- 
at least, no particular benefit to the 
goods group, but the effect of this 
curtailment must be felt sooner or later, 
and we are hopeful of a renewed activity 
in our branch of the business after the 
turn of the year. 

“The increased use of rayon and silk 
has resulted in shutting down spindles. 

“To promote the increased use of cot- 
ton goods again, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute has under way a sales promotion 
campaign, by which it is hoped the ac- 
knowledged trend towards all 
fabrics for the coming 
accelerated. 

“This 


cotton 
season will be 
campaign definite 
use of some of the leading national pub- 
lications, and, while we do not anticipate 
it will help any particular locality, it 
will benefit the industry as a whole. 
“On the question of importations, the 
important interests both in the South 
North fully alive to what is 
needed to give the industry proper pro- 
tection, and have organized an able com- 
mittee to make a_ proper 
presentation of the 
changes in the tariff, 


embodies a 


and are 


forceful 
helpful 
at the hearing to 
This 
was fully 
representatives in 
a conference here in New 
Bedford, and we have their assurance 
that nothing will be left undone in the 
way of safeguarding our interests. 

“Concerning the introduction of mod- 
ern manufacturing methods in our plants, 
the committee appointed by the manu- 
facturers, after great deal of 
time and thought to this whole question, 
recommended the adoption of a so-called 
Labor Specialization Plan to be installed 
under the supervision of a 
competent engineer. 

“Accordingly, to date 16 of the cor- 
porations have engaged the Barnes Tex- 
tile Service to install the plan. Mr. 
Barnes has had unlimited experience in 
this ficld, and he will be given entire 
charge of the working out of the plan. 

“There is one point, however, on which 
the committee will insist, and that is that 
the re-arrangement of duties, as well as 
adjustment of wages, shall in all 
be fair and reasonable. 

“We are hopeful of inaugurating a 
campaign of publicity, along definite lines, 
regarding the style and quality of New 
Bedford-made and this will be 
given full and careful consideration. 

“To even approach the solution of our 
problems, we should the 
operation of all here 
sented.” 


Barnes Outlines Plan 
talk by Joel M 
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be held in Washington in January. 
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cases 
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An abstract of the 
Barnes follows: 

“New Bedford 1s 
maintain its 
the cotton 


struggling to 
supremacy as the 


now 
center of 
fine goods industry. Compe 
“tition threatens its position, long held as 
leader in the production of the highest 
quality of cotton goods. The city itself, 


all its residents, the merchants, and in- 
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dustries other than textile are concerned 
in the fight being made by the cotton 
mills to regain lost prosperity. The pres- 
tige of New Bedford hangs in the bal- 
ance but with the cooperation of labor, 
the business interests, manufacturers, and 
the people of this community, New Bed- 
ford may once again be prosperous. 
Without this necessary cooperation, more 
mills will be liquidated and the entire 
community will suffer. 

“I am not here to urge any special 
consideration for the manufacturers or 
the business in which they are engaged, 
other than that they be given an oppor- 
tunity to put their plants on a more mod- 
ern basis of manufacturing wherein they 
will be able to meet competitors on a 
more equitable basis. In such a case, 
I believe the cotton textile executives 
here will undoubtedly produce the desired 
results. 

“By the introduction of the Labor Spe- 
cialization Plan, with which all of you 
no doubt are familiar, New Bedford will 
be able to improve its methods of man- 
ufacturing. It will be able to reduce 
costs to a point wherein the mills will 
be in a better position to meet competi- 
tion and obtain orders in sufficient vol- 
ume to make conditions better for all 
concerned, 

“The situation in New Bedford today 
calls for concerted action on the part of 
the entire community to assist in main- 
taining the city’s reputation as an indus- 
trial center. With a thorough under- 
standing of the manufacturer’s problems 
by labor, and a willingness on the part 
of both parties directly concerned to give 
the other all due consideration and to 
attack their mutual problems in fairness 
to each other, New Bedford will once 
again be on the road to more continuous 
operation of her mills and more satis- 
factory conditions to all. 

“A general reorganization of the work 
in a number of the mills is contemplated 
in accordance with our Labor Specializa- 
tion Plan which, after all, is merely the 
putting into effect of more modern meth- 
ods of manufacturing in the mills. The 
Labor Specialization Plan, in brief, is 
the scientific arrangement of the various 
jobs in the mills. 

“It means that human energy and skill 
will be measured and the jobs laid out 
in accordance with the modern yardstick 
of facts, rather than by the older rules 
of precedent, opinion and guess-work. 

“Operations will be split into. their 
component parts and designated as 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. The 
operatives, who are relieved of some of 
their unskilled. tasks and take on addi- 
tional skilled .duties, will receive more 
pay than on the old basis. 

“Instead of so-called learners in the 
mills, beginners will start in on unskilled 
tasks and those who are ambitious and 
desire to get ahead will have an oppor- 
tunity to advance in a logical way as 
vacancies occur in the next higher 
position. 

“If our past experience is any criterion, 
one of the principal factors which will 
contribute to increased, production per 
operative and consequent decrease in unit 
cost will be the general improvement in 
the running of the work, which naturally 
follows a careful checking up of all the 
causes that result in stoppage of equip- 
ment and loss of product. A systematic 
and continuous check of these factors 
will insure the successful operation of the 
plan. 

“It would occasion no surprise on our 
part if, as a result of our surveys and 
studies, part of the mills should under- 
take the revamping of their equipment 
in some departments. In other instances, 


new machinery will undoubtedly replace 
that of older design and type. Beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, the restricting 
factor which will govern this phase of 
progress is whether or not the plants in 
this city are able to operate on a profit- 
able basis. Unless an operating state- 
ment shows the all-important feature of 
consistent profit, then even the best man- 
agement cannot possibly hope to have 
funds appropriated for plant improve- 
ment. 

“The organization which I represent 
will approach this problem with an open 
mind. Although we have a record of 
experience and accomplishment back of 
us, we have not preconceived ideas as to 
what will be done here, but expect to 
make careful analyses of conditions as 
we find them in each plant and will make 
our recommendations in accordance with 
our findings. No one can possibly appre- 
ciate more fully than I do that the 
task before us is one of real magnitude. 

“The only consideration which we ask 
for ourselves is that you will be patient 
and withhold final judgment until our 
plan has had an opportunity to speak for 
itself. 

“We hope that from this meeting will 
grow a movement to bring about a new 
era of prosperity in this city. Obviously, 
it cannot be done within a few weeks or 
months but means a long, earnest, con- 
certed effort on the part of everyone 
who has the best interests of New Bed- 
ford at heart.” 


Government Aid Seen as Im- 


portant Factor in Business 

The comprehensive character of the 
trade promotive activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce, both in for- 
eign and domestic fields, is revealed in 
the annual report of Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Until 1923 
the Bureau’s efforts were devoted en- 
tirely to the furtherance of export 
trade but since that time it has turned 
its attention in an ever increasing de- 
gree to the problems of domestic busi- 
ness. This Governmental coopera- 
tion with business, Dr. Klein believes, 
has played a by no means inconsider- 
able part in the steady expansion of 
our trade at home and abroad. 

The importance of our export 
trade to the economic well being of 
this country is evidenced by the fact 
that from one-seventh to one-eighth of 
our total farm products is marketing 
abroad, representing the output of a 
million and a quarter persons. Of the 
output of our factories 8 or 9% is 
exported, representing the production 
of not far from a million industrial 
workers. While the Bureau devotes 
much attention and with gratifying 
success to promoting the sale of food- 
stuffs, raw cotton and other farm 
p’oducts, shipments of these articles 
are influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by world-crop conditions. It is 
in the case of manufactured products 
—that class of goods whose successful 
marketing depends on accurate knowl- 
edge of competitive conditions—that 
American achievements in foreign 
markets are most outstanding. Our 
exports of finished manufactures have 
advanced until last year they reached 
the huge total of $2,061,000,000, an 
increase of 4% over the previous 
and fully 70% 1921-22. 
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Indian Production and Trade in 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth 

Cotton manufacturing, one of In- 
dia’s oldest and most important in- 
dustries, produced 808,911,000 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn and 2,356,660,000 yards of 
cotton cloth during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1928, as compared 
with 807,116,000 lbs. of yarn and 
2,258,716,000 yards of cloth for the 
previous 12 months, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Of the 
1928 output, mills in the Bombay 
Presidency are credited with produc- 
ing 491,840,000 lbs. of yarn and 
1,828,517,000 yards of cloth, accord- 
ing to the monthly statistics of cotton 
spinning and weaving in Indian mills 
published by the Department of Com- 
mercial intelligence and statistics, In- 
dia, says E. A. Mann, Textile Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Approximately 151,824,000 Ibs. or 
almost 19%, of the yarn produced in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928 
were 20s. Next in volume were 21s 
with an output of 59,240,000 Ibs. fol- 
lowed by 24s with 56,919,000 lbs. In 
groups of ten counts, the apportion- 
ment in the period under discussion 
was as follows: Is to 10s, inclusive, 
105,971,000 lbs.; 11s to 20s, 388,817,- 
000; 2Is to 30s, 263,053,000; 3Is to 
40S, 33,757,000; above 40s, 11,142,000; 
and wastes, etc., 6,171,000. 

Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
into British India during the 12 
months ended March 31, 1928, 
amounted to 52,344,000 lbs., of which 
the United Kingdom supplied 20,559,- 
000; Japan, 16,975,000; and China 
(including Hong Kong) 12,866,000. 
Gray or unbleached yarns accounted 
for 36,143,000 Ibs. of the yarn imports 
and comprised 21,978,000 Ibs. of 
counts 3Is to 40s, inclusive, 6,410,000 
Ibs. of counts above 40s, 5,291,000 of 
double or two-ply yarns, and 2,459,000 
of counts Is to 30s, inclusive. The 
balance of the yarn imports in the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, con- 
sisted of the following classes: 
Bleached yarn, 4,183,000 Ibs.; colored, 
5,976,000; mercerized, 5,365,000, and 
unspecified descriptions, 47,000. 


Lithuania Exports 22,000,000 
Ibs. of Flax for First Seven 


Months 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Over 22,000,- 
000 Ibs. of flax, flax tow and flax 
waste was exported from Lithuania 
during the first seven months of this 
year, the Department of Commerce 
here was advised by Consul Fullerton, 
Kovno. 

The major portion of Lithuania’s 
exports, the report stated, was of flax, 
of which 16,342,920 lbs. were shipped 
to various countries. 

The exportation of flax tow 
amounted to 5,442,275 lbs., and of flax 
waste, 230,822 Ibs. Approximately 
50% of Lithuania’s flax exports go 
to Great Britain, with Germany rank- 
ing second, while France, Netherlands, 
Sweden and neighboring states receiv- 
ing small quantities. Exports to the 
United States are very small, Con- 
sul Fullerton reported. 
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Navy Plans Its Textile Buying to Cooperate With 
Best Interests of the Industry 


In Recent Fiscal Year Navy Bought Nearly 
Two and a Half Million Dollars of Textiles 


By G. K. 


URING the fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1928, the total 
textile purchases of the Navy 
of the United States ran 

over $2,349,900. In this amount the 
parachute textiles are not included. 
This figure represents one of the 
heaviest textile years, so far as the 
Navy is concerned, and it is largely 
occasioned by the increased consump- 
tion by the Navy of all the textile 





Making a Hammock on Shipboard. The 
Palm and Needle is still used in the 
Navy 


products, both in the piece and manu- 
factured. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
what is known as “the new Navy” that 
it is wearing out its uniforms, or dis- 
carding them at a much more rapid 
rate than even ten years ago. In the 
Navy this fact is attributed to the 
higher types of men now entering and 
composing the Naval service. 

With certain changes now being 
made in the’ uniforms, it already be- 
comes apparent that a still greater 
draw will be made on the textile mar- 


ket during the fiscal year now 
current. 
Wools, cottons and silks will play 


the leading parts on the 1929 stage, 
and the purchases will be heavy. That 
much is assured. 

The Naval Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, through its officers in the 
field, issues the entire clothing budget 
on ships and stations. This clothing 
is assembled and inspected at the 
Naval Supply Depot, Twenty-ninth St. 
and Third Ave., South Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is not too much to say that 
the clothing branch of this depot is 
well known to the entire textile trade 
of the United States. 

The Navy buys large quantities of 
other textiles, such as bunting for 
flags, canvas for tents, bed linens and 
linens for furniture covers, linoleum 
and other items. 


Makes Own Rope 
The rope walk maintained by the 
Navy at the Navy Yard, Boston, is 
one of the most complete cordage 





plants in the world and one of the 
most interesting industrial exhibits in 
America. Nearly all the cordage used 
by the Navy, and a great part used by 
the Lighthouse Service and Coast 
Guard Service, are manufactured at 
this plant, largely from a high grade 
of hemp imported from the Philippine 
islands. However, where American 
hemp can be satisfactorily oe it is 
also manufactured by the Navy Rope 
walk from raw material obtained from 
the Minnesota, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and other hemp districts. 

After purchases of material are 
made, it is received into Navy store- 
houses. Prior to receipt into Navy 
storehouses, all deliveries of material 


are inspected. The inspectors are 
usually commissioned officers of the 
Navy, often assisted by civilian tech- 


Storehouses are estab- 
Navy Yards and 


nical experts. 


lished in all sta- 


tions. Through its storehouse organ- 
ization, the Bureau of Supplies and 


Accounts is in direct charge of and 
keeps the record of all Navy materials. 
During last fiscal year two im- 
portant moves were made by the Navy. 
The cotton market was _ closely 
watched, and in the early part of 1927 
it was found to be very depressed. 
Accordingly, the year’s requirements 
of cotton textiles for the Navy were 
purchased at that time. Aside from the 
benefit of low cost realized by the 
Navy, this large purchase was un- 
doubtedly of assistance in stabilizing 
unsettled conditions in the market. 
Special efforts were and are made 
to pay bills for supplies delivered un- 
der textile contracts promptly in order 


4 


Spencer 


that the assurance of prompt payment 
will act as an inducement to bidders 
to quote to the Navy’s advantage 
Discounts for prompt payment of 
dealers’ bills are especially invited. 
The total discounts taken during the 
year on bills for textiles paid 
throughout the naval service amounted 
to more than $25,000, 


- 


either 
and is 


yarns, 
Italian, 
basket weave. 


Japanese, Chinese or 
woven in a modified 
It equals all the physi- 
cal characteristics of Habutai, and in 
several features surpasses it. The 
basket weave gives the cloth a great 
resistance to tear, a feature that is 
most important in parachute perform- 
ance and maintenance. The develop- 
ment of this domestic-woven cloth 
adds another source of supply and al- 





Naval Targets set up to expose three sides, especially for attack by aircraft. 


They 


may be fired at from any direction, and are also used by fast-moving destroyers 


The second development of last 
was the success of the Navy in 
discovering an American parachute 
cloth. In the past the only silk cloth 
with satisfactory characteristics avail- 
able for parachutes for the air forces 
was of foreign manufacture known as 
Japanese Habutai. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Silk Association of America, developed 
an American-woven silk cloth which 
is equal in performance to the foreign 
cloth in parachute operation. The 
domestic cloth is made from imported 


year 





The New 


American Parachute of American Silk 


lows American interests to participate 
in the industry. 

This parachute business, — alone, 
should grow to important proportions 
rapidly, for at least one Congressman, 
Phil Swing of California, will intro- 
duce a bill in this mak- 
ing it mandatory for all pilots, pas- 
sengers and crewmen of aircraft to 
wear parachutes. 


Congress 


Asks Constructive Criticism 

Last summer the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts sent out several thou- 
sand letters to textile firms and deal- 
ers inviting constructive criticisms of 
the Navy’s purchasing methods and 
asking for improve- 
ment. Quite a large number of re- 
plies were received, most of which ex- 


suggestions for 


pressed satisfaction with the present 
methods, while others offered sugges- 


tions which are now in adoption. 

The suggestions made by the firms 
and dealers served as a basis for two 
important improvements in purchase 
methods. In some instances purchases 
were consolidated to a larger degree 
than heretofore, with the idea of 
stimulating competition from the 
larger concerns. In other cases a dif- 
ferent grouping of the commodities on 
the invitations to bid for certain tex- 
tiles was made in order to interest 
dealers who, instead of manufactur- 
ing or handling a complete line of a 
commodity, specialize in certain kinds 
and grades. 

A specifications section has been 
formed for the purpose of making a 
general study of specifications with 
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of bringing them into har- 

ith commercial standards. 
is the endeavor of the Navy to 
linate its annual purchases in tex- 
the 
good and for the 
good of the industry as The 
Navy considers itself as in duty bound 
only to defend the 
but to make sure that 
vay it orders its goods helps also 
the best the 


+ 


he condition of market, 


for the Navv’s 
a whole. 
not Nation in a 
military 


the 


sense, 


to erve 
Natio 


Data on Annual Needs 
\nnually, the Navy requires from 


interests of 


textile market, 


the ,200,000 pairs of 
. 


socks, 300,000 pairs of serge pants and 


the same number of serge jumpers, 
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109,000 broadcloth and serge peacoats, 
400,000 cotton under-trousers and un- 
dershirts, and about 40,000 officers’ 
serge uniforms and uniform capes. 

In bunting, flags, 
canvas, 


furniture covers, 
silk parachutes, and leggings, 
the annual bill finally reaches several 
millions of dollars, And the bill is al- 
ways paid in cash, at least never more 
than a thirty-day credit is taken, and 
this serves to help the industry by the 
elimination of bank credits and inter- 
est charges. 

There is no industry in the country 
with which the Navy maintains closer 
liaison than with the textile industry. 
Only the metals industries are as close 
to the Navy as textiles. 


The Consumer and Branded Goods 


A Study of Reactions to Well 


Known 


Brands of Textiles 


By Katherine T, Cranor and Clarice L. Scott* 
Home Economics Division, lowa State College. 


O NE of the gPreatest problems con- 


fronting the modern housewife is 


wise selection of 


and 
In previous years, 


yard goods 


household textiles, 
when textiles were limited in variety 
and similar in appearance, they were 
not advertised. Now, as an outgrowth 
ot increased manufacturing facilities, 
the with an in 
and adver- 
established 


the 


markets are flooded 


finite variety of fabrics, 


tising has become an 


means for bringing them before 
ultimate 


Many 


individual o1 


consumer 

for 
little 
judgment 
along this line and most depend, more 
upon 


women who buy textiles 


family use have 


training, experience, or 


or less, brand or recommenda- 


tion. Brands may be well-known and 
reliable or they may be new and mean- 
| 


INLIeSS 5 recommendations may or may 


not be in with the 
This dependence upon 
recommendation 


accordance 
sumer’s need. 


con- 


brand oO! does not 


Mod 

ad- 
vertising, and selling make it necessary 
for women to 


assurance of satisfaction. 


methods of 


LIVE 
ern manufacturing, 
develop intelligence 
along these varied lines if they are 
to obtain the greatest value from their 
textile purchases. Advertising of tex- 
tiles is increasing daily, and by this 
method the consumer is being forced 
into recognition of brand names. All 
of this indicates that discrimination 
and judgment are essential ih deter- 
mining that which is reliable; 
that wise selection of textiles requires 
a knowledge of quality, and its rela- 
tion to price, guarantees, and modern 
selling methods. 


also, 


Survey of Consumers 
Information for this study was se- 
cured from consumers, largely, by 
personal interviews which 


were made possible by the coopera- 


means of 


tion of various clubs—re- 


\dditional 


secured by 


women's 
ligious, social and business 


information was sending 
the same set of questions as was used 
with the above home- 


lhe ob- 


of these questions was to deter- 


groups, to 
makers in various localities 
yect 


Dy 


mine the well-known brands, and the 
satisfaction derived from them in com- 
parison with those of uncertain 
origins. 

Letters were also written to manu- 
facturers of textiles. The object of 
these was to find out the guarantees 
to the consumer, the special qualities 
recommending their fabrics, and the 
means by ‘which their fabrics 
identified. Special effort has been 
made in this study to determine the 
textile qualities 


are 


which women seek, 
and their alertness to the protections 
which manufacturers 


viding for them 


many are pro- 

The conclusions are based upon the 
responses of consumers 
well-known 


They are 


500 and 57 


brands 
as follows: 


manufacturers of 
of textiles. 


Conclusions Reached 


There is a growing tendency to 
purchase trade-marked textiles. Of 
the 500 women interviewed 78% pur- 
chase at least one textile by brand. 
rhis is because of the fact that manu- 
facturers are making progress toward 
establishing fabric identification, fol- 
lowed by national advertising in con- 
sumers’ magazines. 

More branded fabrics and a greater 
variety are purchased for dresses than 
for other garments. Cotton apron 
fabrics rank second. These garments 
are more frequently made at home 
and the fact that such a variety of 
color is worn causes the consumer to 
look for guaranteed fabrics. No coat 
materials are selected by brand _ be- 
cause few coats are made in the home. 
Brands of fabrics known to be fast in 
color lead in cotton and linen dress 
goods. The most highly advertised, 
best known silks lead in popularity. 
No branded woolen or rayon fabrics 
are used for clothing, 
which is probably caused by a lack of 
national advertising. 


extensively 


Branded Sheets 
Sheetings, blankets and bed spreads 
are more frequently bought by brand 
than other 
leading. 


household textiles, sheets 
The popularity of household 


textiles is determined largely by the 


length of time they have been nation- 
ally advertised. Through advertising 
the consumer has been educated until 
she recognizes quality in certain 
brands. Curtain materials are less 
often purchased by brand than other 
household textiles because 
well-known to the consumer. 


few are 

Desired brands are more frequently 
obtained from department stores than 
from other sources. Mail order houses 
rank second, while mills and agents 
are patronized only occasionally. The 
reason for this is that department 
stores are usually more dependable 
and convenient. Many in rural dis- 
tricts and those seeking lower prices 
patronize the mail order house. 

Why Brands are Sought 

The principal reason for selecting 
specific brands is durability. Other 
outstanding reasons given are: the 
consumer’s previous experience with 
given fabrics, fast that a 
branded fabric usually stands for 
quality, the advertised value, and fit- 
ness to some special need. 

Women rely largely upon their own 
judgment of quality in choosing un- 
branded textiles. About 40% give 
this as their guide. Many have had 
no opportunity for training, so former 
experience serves as the chief guide 
in selection. 


colors, 


The majority of women are willing 
to accept substitutes for a given brand 
because it is often difficult to secure 
the desired brand in a small town. 
About 57% indicate difficulty in secur- 
ing desired brands, but 87% of the 
merchants make an attempt to supply 
them. Of the women 89% are alert 
for new brands of textiles by watch- 
ing advertisements and by actually 
trying them. 

Will Pay More for Brand 

About 90% of the women reporting 
indicate that they would pay more in 
order to have a well-known brand be- 
cause of the manufacturer’s guarantee, 
greater reliability and _ satisfaction 
obtained. 

There is no outstanding variation in 
price noted among competing brands. 
Of the women 75% found extensively 
advertised brands to be higher in price 
than those less advertised. 

Misrepresentations were chiefly 
found among unbranded textiles. Only 
21% of misrepresentations were found 
among branded textiles. In the ma- 
jority of these cases, the manufac- 
turers were willing to make good. 

More manufacturers have found 
advertising to be of great influence on 
the demand than have not. They are 
willing to stand back of their goods 
and make good if not as advertised. 
Great effort is being made for the 
establishment of fabric identification 
as a means of protecting both con- 
sumer and manufacturer. Competi- 
tion is bringing about the production 
of textiles having special qualities 
worthy of the consumer’s attention. 

Suggestions to Consumer 

As a result of this study the follow- 
ing suggestions for the intelligent pur- 
chase of textiles are offered as necessary 
to the consumer : 

1. To be the growth, 
modern manufacture, dyeing and_finish- 


alert as to 
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ing of textiles. 

2. To know staple fabrics and be able 
to identify them in different qualities. 

3. To be able to judge quality by the 
appearance and feel of a fabric. 

4. To know the properties and values 
of the various fibers, and be able to 
determine needs. 

5. To be able to apply practical tests 
before purchasing. 

6. To be able to distinguish the value 
of a novelty as compared with a stand- 
ard material. 

7. To realize 
novelties means 
expended. 

8. To understand that faddy materials 
are, in general, made of cheaper mate- 
rials, and one must pay more for them 
because of the added expense of manu- 
facturing, and uncertainty of sales due 
to temporary popularity. 

9. To know factors which determine 
the cost of a fabric. 

10. To know when to buy an inexpen- 
sive instead of an expensive fabric. 

11. To realize that one must pay for 
quality. 

12. To be able to discriminate between 
competitive and educational advertising. 

13. To realize that advertising is not 
wholly dependable and one must know 
quality in order to make a wise selection. 

14. To realize that the consumer has 
responsibility and should demand honest 
information from advertisements and re- 
tailers, and should not hesitate to return 
goods which are misrepresented. 

15. To encourage honest dealing and 
reduced cost by limiting patronage to 
those who are dependable. 

16. To buy nationally advertised fab- 
rics which are reliable, because their ad- 
vertisements are constantly checked by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

17. To discourage the increased pro- 
duction of cheap, poor quality imitations 
by demanding fabrics of quality and 
good design. 

18. Not to frequent bargain sales un- 
less one is a judge of textiles. 

19. To realize that a brand name 
does not mean a guarantee unless so 
explained by the manufacturer. 

20. To understand that trade marked 
goods which have a known manufacturer 
back of them, ready to make good if 
for any reason they are’ not as repre- 
sented, are worthy of attention and 
patronage. 

21. To know that the best trade marks 
feature the manufacturer instead of the 
qualities of the fabric. 

22. To encourage the production of 
reliable textiles and some means of 
identification by demanding the fabrics 
made by well known manufacturers. 


that 
less 


the 
value 


purchase of 
for money 


23. To know that price is not a guar- 
antee of fast colors and to be doubtful 
of color if the fabric does not bear the 
manufacturer’s trade mark. 


24. To know what constitutes fastness 
of color, and understand the degree of 
fastness by the marking. 

25. To that a selvage mark 
on yard goods, and permanent labels on 
other textiles the assurance 
that one is getting manufacturer’s 
guaranteed fabrics. 

To demand guaranteed, trade 
marked goods because of their reliability. 


realize 


safest 
the 


are 


26. 


27. To realize that the possible higher 
price of a branded textile may be the 
result of an effort on the part of the 
manufacturer to protect both consumer 
and himself. 

28. To demand = standard 
which are adequately labelled. 


materials 


29. To promote textile and clothing 
legislation. 
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| E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Highest Styled Textiles Are in Transition and Must 
Get New Ideas to Hold Their Place. Says E. F. Peirce 








worsteds now find it necessary to intro- 

duce a new weave, weight, color, or 
inish with which to combat the general cheapen- 
ng of the fabrics in high style acceptance during 
ecent seasons. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of fine woolens and 
L 


There has, for example, been a revival of the 
suede finish applied to the lightest weight woolen 
fabrics. Kashas, for example, originally made 
irom extra fine cashmere yarns spun from cash- 
mere wool have been cheapened to qualities of 
lessening interest to producers of fine woolens 
who do not sell on a competitive price basis. 

Similarly tweeds, so-called, or adaptations 
therefrom, are obtainable in a 54-inch width and 
in feather weights at less than $1.50 a yard. 
Finally the name . broadcloth and the semi- 
lusterous finish which has long been a_ dis- 
tinguishing feature of this old time symbol of 
clegance, is now applied to 54-inch woolen coat- 
ings with no special finish worth mention. 

Producers of fine woolens and worsteds have 
reinstated covert mixtures, especially in hair line 
stripes. Confronted with the perennial demand 
ior some fabric that can be made into a well- 
tailored garment and sold at a profit, the dress 
rade is trying out coverts which in former years 
had a good standing in dress goods circles. 
Perhaps Renaissance of Fancy Wool 

Dress Goods? 

In the meantime there is an undercurrent 
toward a renaissance of what is broadly classed 
as fancy dress goods and coatings. In some 
quarters producers of fabrics for men’s wear 
are reported as leaving that crowded field to try 
their hand in producing fancy dress goods and 
coatings. 

Apparently in desperation to create a demand 
tor coating fabrics that may be produced at a 
commensurate profit, manufacturers of woolens 
are trying out bordered fabrics which have 
usually been regarded as a risky investment. 
Coat makers with courage are ordering sample 
pieces to build up a line cf spring coats, hoping 
ior a favorable reception from buyers. 

A few French dressmakers, notably Jean 
Charles Worth of Paris, persist in championing 
the jacket suit which they have advocated during 
the last two years without what Americans 
would call svecess. Stylists for American de- 
partment stores who seize upon every new style 
indication with which to keep up steam in the 
section of ready-to-wear, may show interest this 
season. 

Another indication points to a possible place 
ior the “tuck-in-skirt.””. This garment was intro- 
luced as a companion garment to the ‘“tuck-in- 
louse,” a blouse that could be worn inside or 
uutside of a skirt. Hope is expressed that the 
louse may lead to a return of the separate skirt. 
‘he ensemble, however, is a lion in the way of 

skirt or a jacket-suit renaissance in a large way. 
Every innovation in dress introduced to displace 
the ensemble form of attire for women has met 
with failure and the ensemble must be accepted 
1s an established style for the coming spring 
season at least. 

Even the jacket suit which French dress- 

kers have vainly attempted to popularize now 

‘pears in the salient features of the ensemble 

nce observant stylists have taken the features 


of the jacket suit joined to the ensemble and 
produced a new resultant, the ensemble suit. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to popularize 


bouffant effects in costuming, the French are 


This instalment of the Analyst has been pre- 
pared especially for TEXTILE WORLD by 
Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and Fabric 
Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. Once 
each quarter the Outlook appears in the form 
of a style forecast of fabrics. All other weekly 
issues will continue to consist of analysis and 
forecast of conditions in the textile industry, 
prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director of New York University Business 
Research Bureau. 


SUMMARY—STYLE 


1. Cheapening of many of the best 
fabrics in fine woolens and worsteds for 


women’s wear, is forcing makers of fine 
goods to search for a new fabric or finish. 

2. Authorities see chance for return of 
fancy dress goods and coatings. 

3. Use of real art in styling cotton 
goods is promoting sales. Women’s 
interest is now primarily in design and 
color and secondarily in the fabric which 
carries them. 

4. Men’s wear is probably at peak of 
conservatism and fall 1929 
revival of pattern fabrics. 

5. Women’s wear colors for spring in 
order of popularity, include navy, beige, 
pink red, almond green, soft yellow and 
orchid purple. 


may see 








now showing costumes with floating draperies 


generally suspended from the waist line and 
often placed at the side. Also French model 
houses are introducing more needle work, of 
which fagoting is one example. At the recent 
opening night of the opera season in New York 
the wives and daughters of American millionaires 
with two exceptions appeared in costumes stress- 


ing the lisson silhouette. 
Spring Colors for Women’s Wear 
The six color series assured for spring selling 
in dress and in coatings for women’s wear are 
here presented in the order of their popularity. 
Navies deepening from royal plus delph or 
Copenhagen blues. flues with a faint lavender 
cast are novelties. 


Beiges, tans and browns will be free sellers 
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since an 


series is assured. 


brown 


enlarged 
Golden beige is a novelty. 

Reds from pale pinks to rose pinks, plus reds 
with a yellow cast, are the two red leaders. 

Soft shades of almond leaf green are best for 
volume selling with nile and water greens appor- 
tioned to novelties. Yellow greens are for the 
exclusive few. 

Soft yellows, maise corn husks and honey tones 
are the softest in the yellow series, with limited 
attention given to brilliant yellows for novelties. 
Grape fruit is one example of green yellows, but 
will have a limited sale even in large cities. 

Orchid purples foot the list. Redish purples 
are novelties for the Easter period. Black and 
white are staples. 

The best coating colors are pale tans, soft 
grays, pale blues, soft red, almond leaf green, 
white and black. 

Multicolors in variety are indicated for printed 
fabrics of silk, cotton, linen, cashmeres, flannels, 
and synthetic in variety. 


Artistic Styling Will Sell Cotton Goods 
in Volume 

Several new methods are being employed by 
progressive producers and distributors of cotton 
dress goods to lift the industry to a more profit- 
able level. The foremost is the discarding of 
obsolete methods that have retarded progress and 
the establishment of entirely new producing and 
distributing organizations featuring especially 
styling staffs with rare gifts of vision and judg- 
ment in the selection of designs and the assembl- 
ing of printed colors. Art directors of these 
organizations have assembled patterns and colors 
in cottons that would do credit to a collection of 
French silks. 

Their success was gained at a bound since 
these collections were judged by competent buy- 
ers as having an appeal that would re-establish 
cotton dress goods in favor with women who 
during recent years have been attracted by other 
fabrics. 

Emboldened by success, art directors in ques- 
tion added “show pieces” from which little busi- 
ness was expected. Strangely enough, many of 
the “show pieces” have outsold any one of the 
notwithstanding that the 
originals were accepted everywhere in gratifying 
quantities. 

Makers of garments for summer wear are 
“sick and tired” of producing cotton dresses for 
$2 retailing and are determined to make dresses 
that will readily sell for $5 in a large way. 

Another new and highly interesting feature of 
the movement to raise the standard of cotton 
dresses is the determination of a few garment 


original collection, 





A Group of Suggestive Woolen Weaves Which Diverge Far Enough from the Ultra Conservative 
to be Likely of Success for Next Fall 
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makers to remove their factories to western 
where the trading-up plan is successfully 
in evidence 
Artistic patterns and bright colors are now the 
prime attraction, with minor attention given to 
the fabric which they adorn. \ost remarkable 
ill in the progress made in the distribution of 


cotton 


centers 


goods is the increased competition from 


producers of synthetic fabrics. Moires are one 
example, and the moires one sees during opera 
nights at the Metropolitan are now produced in 
ynthetics which look like moire 
silks when made into dresses by tailors and co: 
skilled in building up garments for 


women who “dress and go.” 


wonder fully 


tumers 
Similar success has 
met the synthetic crepe offered by producers at 
St per yard for the 40-inch width. 
Conservatism Will be Leading Men’s 
Wear Note for Another Season 

lhe present position of the wool and worsted 
industry for men’s wear from a style standpoint 
is well indicated by what is transpiring abroad. 
Manufacturers in England who both devise and 


promote styles, and who have risen into promi- 


nence through color 


creation, are operating 
production of 
blues only, 

Similarly manufacturers in England who have 
won success in the production of fancies, are 


featuring simple weaves such as shark-skins in 


looms on full time in the fancy 


weaves dyed in navy 


“Face the Changed Conditions” 


Says British Leader 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND “The 
most imperative duty of the trade as 
fact that 

drastic 


added to our 


a whole today is to face the 
onditions have undergone a 
and that, 


domestic difficulties 


change, 


at home, we have AST of 
arrayed against us a vast and grow ; ; 


mills 
Valley is 


Bear 


ing competition abroad 


to which we 


competition 
added 
presi 

Asse C1 


held in 


have ourselves 
William Heaps, 
dent of the Manchester Cotton 
ation at the 
Manchester, 


“To meet 


largely,” said ; 
border in 


years ag 


annual 
Nov. 27. 


these changed conditions 


meeting 


along the 


we must develop closer and closer co- Nesota 


operations between the several units 


the little 
the Upper 
N. N. 
Creek close up the 
northeastern 
ro these 
woolen mills were almost as common 
streams ot 
as the grist mills. 


grist and woolen mills would be turned 
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shades of brown, tan, blue, and gray principally, 
although unobtrusive mixtures of the foregoing 
are presented as “compound mixtures.” No high 
colors are selected for 
Englishmen now want plain 
goods and so avoid decorations of lustered rayon. 

High lustered rayon decorations, however, are 
still applied to cheap fabrics which are essential 
in the building up of cheap suits sold to 
and youths who are not style conscious. 

\ noted manufacturer in Scotland 
“Vandyke” brown as the new color. 


chosen, nor are 
decorative purposes. 


any 


men 


advocates 
The dyeing 
formula of “Vandyke” brown is 95% black, 2% 
vellow, and 2% orange; thus we see that high 
colors in fabrics for men’s wear are now out of 
favor with close students of the color tendencies 
in men’s wear. 

One of the oldest clothing establishments in 
New York City that not infrequently 
young men, who are shown suits in the young 
men’s where fancy colors are carried, 
adjourn to the floor where general lines are 
shown and select a suit from styles for men who 
do not make matter of dress a deep study except 
to avoid display. 

A young man may now wear his father’s suit 
since clothes for old men are permissable with 
youths provided they are worn with a cravat in 
bright Shark-skins, pin-head_ checks, 
bird’s-eye patterns in sober grays, blues, dark 


states 


section 


colors. 


Last of Old-Custom Mills 


Survivor of the Old Days 
In Iowa and Minnesota 


\McGrecor, Iowa. in 


their cabin homes 


custom woolen severe winters. 
Mississippi 
Folkedahl’s mill on sm emories. 
Minnesota 
Iowa. Sixty 
small waterpower 
on running. 
lowa and Min- 


Often the 


out of operation. 
cause the country 


through the 


Now these woolen mills are only 
Most of them were aban- 
doned so long ago that the present 
generation never saw them. 
single one on Bear Creek keeps right 
In fact, it has never been 
Perhaps it is be- 
round 
rough and the region sparsely settled 
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tans, and browns are sold in shops where $109 
suits are the rule. 
A Few Lighter Colors for Spring 

Next spring, however, lighter tans, softer a1 
lighter tones of browns, lighter grays, a1 
slightly lighter shades of blue and gray mixtures 
will move a step away from old men’s style, 
though the latter will still have attention froj 
conservative youths. The approach to lighter 
colors will be in the series of light tans, and 
light shades of browns, both of which are to be 
important in the spring, 1929, color movement 
for both men and women. 

Farsighted stylers assure us that we may co 
fidently see a step toward pattern fabrics for t! 
fall and winter seasons of 1929-1930 and a “pe| 
ping up of colors” which may be seen without 
“two looks.” 

Overchecks are one example of the propose 
patterns for overcoatings, the ground of whi 
are to be color mixtures drawn from the subdue 
colors seen in autumn foliage. A few of tl 
boldest stylers say that we will have a revival « 
patterns and colors worn a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The black stiff hat and velvet collared Cheste: 
field overcoat have paved the way for conserva 
tism in the suits of both young and old mer 
which must extend until consumers are tired of 
the style and demand a change. 


in 1877 by John Monroe, a Scotch 
man who had learned the spinnin; 
trade in England. He lived only thre 
years after he had built the mill, an 
lies buried on the hill above it. A sot 
carried on the spinning business fo 
some time after the father’s death 
Then it was bought by the present 
owner, who had been an employe o! 
the Monroes. 

The building on the bank of the 
creek is of rough rock, quarried 
nearby. The rude exterior little pre 
pares one for the amount of good ma 
chinery housed inside. Mr. Folkedah 
works except for occasional 
help from his two sons. Quilt, bed 
ding and knitting yarns are made. Th: 


Yet, this 


alone, 
about is 


of the industry, and between them and 
the big 


ployers, the transport services, and the 
} 
I 


combines, the individual em 


operatives too Lancashire has 


een 
slow in coping with the changed state 
of affairs, but 


the necessity for a re 
adjustment of our outlook, the adapta 
tion of our resources to the demand, 


ot a much altered 


world is being 


realized 


Christmas Party Held by Phila. 
School 


PHILADELPHIA The Christmas 


party given each year for the faculty 
and employes of the Philadelphia Tex 
tile School was held at the City Club, 
Dec 20, t 


the faculty and practically every em 


when a complete roster of 


} 


love sat down to the elaborate luncl 


had 


committee in 


I 
€ 


on that been prepared by the 


charge oft the affair, 


headed by E. W 


This family 


France, director. 
party has become one of 
the features of the 


} 
school 


and 
con 
\ttractive 
gifts were distributed to those attend 


veal 


is eagerly awaited by everyone 


nected with the school 


ing 


Proximity 
N. C., are 


Mfg. Co., 


operating at full time 


Greensboro, 


by the and the 


in the same load, 


same water power, 
settler would bring, 
wheat to be ground into flour and wool 
to be spun into yarn. 

Cities and railroads were far from 
the prairie farmers west of the Missis- 
sippi those days, and the little woolen 
mills were the sole source of supply 
and 
comforters to keep the family warm 


for varn for stockings, mittens 


compared to the most of Iowa and 
Minnesota. It is a good sheep coun- 
try, and most every farm has a little 
flock. But doubtless, the real reason 
is that, in the comparative isolation 
the farm mothers have held more 
tenaciously than they have in better 
settled farm neighborhoods to the old 
tradition that they want their yarn 
from their own wool. 

The Bear Creek mill was founded 


Bear Creek Woolen Mill Near Spring Grove, Minnesota, Last of Its Kind in Upper 
Mississippi Valley 


mill runs the year round. The clear, 
swift waters of Bear Creek come down 
a short sluice to turn a turbine and 
provide power to run the machinery 

Nearby is the comfortable farm 
home and round about corn and grain 
fields and pasture, for Mr. Folkedahl 
is farmer as well as miller. His card- 
ing and spinning goes on in an agri- 
cultural setting, such as in Europe 
where so often an industry is carried 
on either under the same roof, or 
within the shadow of the farm house. 

Though the major part of Mr. 
Folkedahl’s business comes from the 
farms of northeastern Iowa and south- 
western Minnesota, he often has wool 
sent him from the Dakotas, and has 
had shipments from California an 
Tennessee. 


Cotton Ginnings to Dec. 13 


Were 13.148.411 Bales 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Counting 
round as half bales and excluding lin 
ers, 13,148,411 cotton were 
ginned from the 1928 growth prior t 
Dec. 13, compared with 12,072,763 
bales in 1927 and 15,540,804 bales in 
1926, according to a preliminary re- 
port issued Dec. 20 by the Bureau of 
Census. 


bales of 
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A New Act of the Textile Drama 


OMESTIC textile manufacturers, 
| whether they know it or not, have been 
and still are—actors in one of the most 
rilling economic dramas in history. Their 
role has been the adjustment of an age-old and 
decentralized basic industry to new and radi- 
cally different conditions. 
Such adjustment has been difficult for all 
industries but to none has it presented so com- 
lex a problem as it has to textiles. 


Of the major branches of American manu- 
facture, some carry with them the influence 
i tradition but are composed of relatively few 
nits. Others although comprising a greater 
umber of companies, have had their inception 
in comparatively recent years. There is none 
which represents a combination of so important 
a fundamental product, such a tremendous in- 
vestment of capital, such a heritage of centuries 
of background, and so scattered a corporation 
personnel, as does the textile industry. 

From a production standpoint, the textile 
actors have played their part well—all opinions 
the contrary notwithstanding. They have 
transferred their craft from a hand-operated, 
sinall-production status to a position of inten- 
sive mechanization and large-scale operation. 
it is true that there is still much to be done, 
‘undamentally, along the lines of examining 
the premises on which textile manufacture 
and processing are based but the progress made 
in increasing the productive efficiency of the 
industry is cause for congratulation—rather 
than for the unintelligent criticism often ac- 
corded it. 

In fact this increase in itself has contributed 
materially to the textile problem. There would 
be no over-production if equipment in place 
today were operated on the basis of a quarter- 
century ago. 

Consequently, the immediate problem is 
an economic one. This has been recognized by 
the major branches of the industry as reflected 

the inauguration of cooperative research 
activities for the study of merchandising meth- 

ls, the development of sound cost-accounting 
principles, the establishment of authoritative 
and comparable sources of statistical informa- 
tion, and the creation of new outlets as well as 
the extension of existing uses for textile 
products, 


te 
t 


The effectiveness of such effort has been 
monstrated in the year now drawing to a 
se. Manufacturers, spurred on by this new 
sjirit of coordination and supplied with the 
proper weapons for intelligent action, trans- 
rmed the depression of the first half of 1928 
‘o the marked improvement of the last six 
months. The year closes with more funda- 
niental reason for optimism than has character- 
‘d any other year-end during the last decade. 
sut there can be no let-up in these cooper- 
a‘ive activities if the progress made thus far 
is to be maintained—and further improvement 
e!ected. Profit margins are still too meager ; 


leeway between costs and selling prices still too 
narrow to permit ample return to both capital 
and labor. 

Another act of the drama opens with the 
New Year. The success achieved in the latter 
part of 1928, following the most discouraging 
start of any year in textile history, should 
spur manufacturers on to greater efforts. 
They have proved to themselves their own 
ability to meet new conditions. They must 


utilize that ability to the fullest extent in 1929. 
* * * 


Mergers and the Commission House 
— only branch of the textile industry 
in which the commission house and 
brokerage systems of merchandising continue 
to flourish is cotton manufactures, both sales 
yarn and cloth, and if the present tentative 
trend toward mergers and physical combination 
of mills develops into something definite upon 
a broad scale, as now seeems probable, both 
of these systems will be forced to justify their 
economic service to the industry. 
Some of the motivating impulses toward 
mill mergers and combinations 


sensed 


were 









THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Small trade passed in 
cotton goods during holiday week. Buyers 
have been indifferent regardless of price 
and mills have let market alone and made 
no tempting offers. A few second hands 
have made sacrifice sales. Increased ac- 
tivity after the year-end inventory is ex- 
pected and the price trend at that time will 
be upward, selling agents believe. Position | 
on many lines is statistically excellent. | 
Wool Markets: Expected quiet ruled 
through Christmas week. Selling agents 
looking toward future with uncertainty on | 
new fall openings, but hope for early re- 
sumption of spring business. In figuring 
new fall prices, need for advance recognized, 
but belief expressed that figures will be al- | 
most unchanged. Styles in general for | 
latter part of 1929 are not clearly defined. 
Increasing importations of Italian woolens | 
called a menace. Stability in wools imparts 
steady tone to worsted yarn market, al- 
though demand contracts before inventory 


































period. 
Knit Goods: Underwear specialties sold 
well right through the holiday period. 


Rayon numbers for both men and women, 
were prominent in this trade. Staple cot- 
ton garments in winter weights are still 
depressed owing to continued mild weather. 
Hosiery remained fairly quiet through the 
week. Full-fashioned mills are well cared 
for through coming weeks. Output of 
anklets is on the increase and they promise | 
to cut quite a figure at retail. 


Silk Markets: The holiday week brought | 
opportunity to silk market to catch up on 
deliveries which had been falling behind. 
Actual business was small chiefly for im- 
mediate delivery where such could be ob- 
tained. Both geometric and floral prints 
are moving for spring. A new flock of 
designs is expected on the market in Janu- | 
ary. Raw silk was very quiet and without 
price change. Thrown and spun silk are | 
well sold and may advance. 





by certain commission merchants years ago 
with the result that their mills have been given 
improved service in styling, in developing new 
fabrics, in creating new uses for old fabrics, 
in sales and manufacturing research, and in 
installing cost systems, all of which, however, 
fall far short of the principle objectives of the 
merger movement. Chief of the latter are bet- 
ter control of merchandising, providing expert 
management of buying, manufacturing, financ- 
ing and merchandising, cutting of costs and 
spreading of overhead. 

Now it is quite conceivable that, unless a 
combination produces only gray goods and is 
satisfied to sell them through brokers, a group 
of independent mills might obtain as expert 
merchandising service through a commission 
house as when merged, for where are they so 
likely to find a merchandising head when 
merged as at the selling end of the industry ? 
Furthermore, there is nothing to prevent a pro- 
gressive commission house from providing as 
effective control and budgeting or forecasting 
of sales as could a mill combination, and at no 
greater cost. 

It was because of their ability to provide 
more adequate and cheaper financing than 
could be obtained in any other manner that 
many houses flourished and 
profited in the early days of the system, and 
some of that ability and profit could be shared 
with their mills if necessary. 


commission 


They could even 
provide the services of an expert manufacturer 
upon a cooperative basis, and a plan by which 
cotton and other supplies might be purchased 
for their mills upon a cooperative basis is far 
from being visionary. 

But after the commission house has arranged 
for all of these services to its group of mills, 
and has then visualized its reduced net profits 
per annum the partners may conclude that they 
might just as well become a part of a merger 
of the several units involved, in fact as well as 
in effect. Expert merchandising is the key to 
the success of any merger or combination of 
textile mills, and the successful and progressive 
commission house is the logical foundation 
upon which to build such a merger. To that 
extent at least the economic services to the in- 
dustry of the commission system of- selling 
will be justified. * * * 

Stylers Seek Consumer Contact 
ANY mill agents selling wool goods to 
the women’s garment trade are feeling 

more and more keenly the super-caution of 
the cutter and the general disinterest of the 
retailer in considering future styles. Any pro- 
gressive mill turns out thousands of styles 
which the retailer and consumer never see be- 
cause of the alleged short-sightedness of the 
garment maker. Mull agents are now thinking 
along the lines of devising means to place their 
work more fully before the consumer, being 
sure that fuller representation of their lines 
must result in greater business. Some new 
business alignments may come out of the 
necessities of this situation. 
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Wholesale Institute Arraigns 
Indiscriminate Selling by Mills 

Indiscriminate selling by manufac- 
turers who are depending upon whole- 
salers for distribution of the bulk of 
their products is criticised in an an- 
“Selling Through Whole- 
issued Dec. 26 by Alvin E. 
Dodd, director general of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. 


alysis 
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ot his through 
analysis, 


85% 
wholesalers,” 
then 


output 


the “and sells 


same product at approximately 


he same price to other stores being 
supplied by a wholesaler, he becomes 
| own worst competitor. 

He 15% of out 
ther 85% and he is 


ome. 
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15% a keen advantage in 
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ultimate effect of such 
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Foreign Trade Figures Show 
Impressive Growth 

Wasnincton, D. C. strik 
ing major trends in American foreign 
trade bulletin, “Our 
World Trade” issued Dec. 23 by the 


Some 


are shown in a 
Foreign Commerce Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. These trends, 
by a comparison of export and 
the first nine 
months of 1928 with the average fig- 
ures for corresponding periods from 
1923 to 1927, are: 

“Nine-month exports by value this 
year are 8% more than the five year 
average, but imports are only 
greater. 


disclosed 


as 


import figures for 


re 
1.5 ¢ 


“Exports of finished manufactures 
by value gained 25%, while foodstuffs 
exports fell 23%. 

“Canada, our best market, taking 
19% of our exports, gained 29% over 
the average. 

“Automotive exports by value are 
77° the industrial 
machinery 72%; agricultural machin 
y 54%. 

“Raw silk imports by quantity are 
wheat 58% ; 
Sugar is 11% below the 


» above average ; 


ery 
29% above the average; 
rubber 12°). 
average. 
“These trends, it is pointed out, 
clearly indicate that the foreign trade 
of the United States is forging ahead 
steadily, disproving predictions to the 
contrary 1921 1922 
readjustment uncer- 
tainty in American foreign trade gave 
rise to some doubts as to the perman- 
international 


and 
when 


made in 


vears ot 


ency of enlarged busi- 


ness. 


Arnold Print Works Adds 12 
Printing Machines to Renfrew 
Plant 

The Arnold Print Works, North 
\dams, Mass., are adding 12 printing 
machines to the .of the 
former Renfrew \dams, 
Mass., which purchased by 
\rnold as was announced in these 
columns last September. 


equipment 
plant at 
was 
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Defends Gov't Price Forecast 


Sen. Capper Classes Analysis of 
Trends as Service to Farmer 
By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorRLD 

A vigorous defense of the former 
practice of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the issuance of outlook 
reports on cotton and the discussion of 
price trends is contained in a minority 
report by Senator Capper from the 
sub-committee of the Committee 
Agriculture, which investigated 
1927 decline in cotton prices. 


ot 


the 


In his minority report Senator Cap 
per the position that the 
Bureau's prediction of Sept. 15, 1927 
“will decline in the next 
few months” was justified by the sup- 
porting He 
the report 
that statement 


ket.” 


takes 
that prices 


facts. takes issue with 
which concludes 
“broke the mar- 
Senator Capper states that th 
“statement issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on Sept. 15 
cannot be blamed for that decline.” In 


discussing this phase of the sub-com 


majority 
this 


mittee’s investigation Senator Capper 
states further: 

“In view of the facts that the trade 
had already been warned of the im- 
pending decline by private forecasters, 
that the decline actually began Sept. 8, 
that it is not proven that the Bureau's 
price forecast contributed to the de- 
cline after Sept. 15, and that prices 
behaved throughout the period as they 
had in other years of similar supply 
and demand conditions, it can not be 
maintained that this price statement 
was harmful to cotton producers. 
Producers are as much entitled to the 
facts as to the price situation as is 
the trade. The Bureau’s statement 
was prepared for farmers. If prices 
were to continue to decline, farmers 
as well as traders ought to know about 
it and plan their marketings accord- 
ingly. 

“The outlook reports are part of a 
program to aid farmers in the better 
adjusting of production, and the price 
situation statements are part of a 
program to aid farmers in determining 
when to sell their products. It is 
further pointed out that any legisla- 
tive program for farm relief must also 
contemplate such an economic service 
as will aid in adjusting supplies to 
demand and advantageously marketing 
products. In view of the facts pre- 
sented to the sub-committee, the under- 
signed consider that such a program 
deserves the hearty 


support of 


Congress.” 


With regard 


to charges that vast 


quantities of below standard cotton 
had been certified by the Department 
of Agriculture and were held in New 
York to depress prices, Senator Cap- 
per presents arguments which he con- 
tends establish that there was no basis 
in fact for such complaints. 


Census of Felt Industry 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufacturers 
taken in 1928, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
of felt goods in 1927 reported prod- 
ucts valued at $41,894,844, a decrease 
of 4.3% as compared with $43,775,618 
for the last preceding census 
Among the chief items making 
up the total for 1927 are: Felt cloths, 
6,401,011 lbs. valued at $15,008,691; 
hair felting, 31,094,529 lbs. valued at 
$6,074,845; shoe and slipper felts, 
5,119,465 lbs, valued at $5,295,824; 
trimming and lining felts, including 
felt skirts and skirtings, 3,707,913 lbs, 
valued at $3,121,945; and boot and 
shoe linings, 1,722,975 lbs, valued at 
$1,164,676. 


1925, 


year 


The establishments classified in this 
industry are those whose product of 
chief value is felt goods (not includ- 
ing wool-felt hats) made of wool or 
hair, either by weaving or by felting 
without weaving. In the latter 
process heat, moisture, and pressure 
are employed. 

Of the so establishments reporting 
for 1927, 13 were located in Massa- 
chusetts, 11 in New York, 5 in New 
Jersey, 4 in Connecticut, 3 in Ohio, 3 
in Pennsylvania, 2 in Main, 2 in 
Rhode Island, 2 in Wisconsin, and I 
each in California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, and Virginia. 

Summary statistics for the industry 
are given below. The figures for 
1927 are preliminary and subject to 
such correction may be found 
necessary after further examination 
of the returns! 


as 


1927 1925 

establishments a 50 
Wage earners (average for 

Che FORT) *.cccuvcccvceses 5, 452 5,146 
Wages * coccce 98,658, 147 5, 403, 687 
Cost of materials, mill sup- 

plies, fuel, and purchased 

power, total? . - 23,289, 33 


Number of 


26,354,123 


22, 435, 023 (3) 
854, 315 (3) 


Materials and 
Fuel and power ‘ 
alue of products (for detail 
Table 2) * 4 
added by manufac- 
. 18,605,506 
23,479 
including salaried employes 
amount of manufacturers’ 
not be calculated from the figures for 
the that no data are collected in regard 
to a number of items of expense, such as interest 
on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
and advertising 
> Not reported separately 
* Value of products less cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased power. 


supplies 


see 894,844 43,775,618 
alue 
ture * 

Horsepower 
1 Not 


* The 


7,421,495 
23,478 


profits can 
census 
reason 


ance 


mill 
supplies 
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Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York 


City, Jan. 17, 1929, 


Textile Section, New York Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, New York 


City, Jan. 24, 1929. 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, New 


York City, Jan. 27, 1929. 


Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, New 


York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 1929. 


1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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Carolina Cooperative Council 
Holds Christmas Banquet 


Spray, N. C.—The Carolina Co 
operative Council held its ninth an 
nual Christmas Banquet at the Centra 
Y.M.C.A. in this city Dec. 21, wit 
about 300 members attending. Luthe 
H. Hodges, secretary of the Council 
served as toastmaster. Several instru 
mental numbers were rendered at it 
tervals during the program of ente: 
tainment. 

Rev. D. S. Dempsey, pastor of th 
Spray Baptist Church and Presiden 
of the Leaksville-Spray-Draper Minis 
terial Association, made the 
tion. 

This annual gathering serves t 
foster a spirit of good will among th 
members of the organization, which i 
composed of managers, superinten 
dents, foremen, and clerical men o} 
The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mill 
Co., of Leaksville, Spray and Draper 
R. D. Shumatex, is president; J. O 
Thomas, vice-president; Luther H 
Hodges is secretary and Home 
Wright, assistant secretary. 


invoca 


Wants City to Offer Scholar- 
ships at Lowell Textile Institute 
Lowe.L_, Mass.—Hugh F. Downey, 
a member of the School Committee, 
has requested Mayor-elect Thomas H. 
Braden and the Finance Commission 
to approve a plan to have the city 
finance ten scholarships annually for 
Lowell students at the Lowell Textile 
Institute. Mr. Downey says _ that 
authority for such a plan is contained 
in the statutes of Massachusetts. 
He proposes that a board of trustees 
be established by ordinance to ad- 
minister the scholarships, the board 
to include the principle of the high 
school, the president of the Textile 
Institute, the superintendent of schools 
and the mayor, ex-officio. The cost 
to the city would be $1,500 annually 


Hearings to Set Value on Meck- 
lenburg County Cotton Mills 
CHarLoTtTe, N. C.—Hearings to de- 
termine the proper valuations of cot- 
ton mills in Mecklenburg county have 
been set for Jan. 2 by the county tax 


was announced re- 
cently by D. M. Abernethy, chairman 
of the commission. 

Virtually all the property in the 
county has now been definitely valued 
with the exception of cotton mills, and 
these will be finally disposed of as 
soon after the hearing in January, 
as possible, the chairman stated. 


commission, it 


Russian Flax Crop Larger and 
Higher Price Offered 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Russian 
flax crop, the Department of Com- 
merce reports, is expected to be larger 
than last year, and the quality, al- 
though not of the finest, is better than 
the average flax crop of that country, 
the Department was informed. 

The Soviet Government has an- 
nounced that it will pay 22% higher 
price for the crop this year, in order 
to induce the farmers to devote more 
attention to flax. 
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Seeks Cotton Data 


Government Interested in Fiber 
and Cellulose Research 
By Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent, TExTILE WORLD 

Increased demands are being made 
on the Department of Agriculture 
for more fundamental research 
dealing with the structure of cot- 
ton. Much work has been done 
on cotton in the mass, but no 
determined effort has been made to 
take up intensive work on the indi- 
vidual fiber. In this connection it is 
pointed out that the science of spinning 
is built on the grouping of individual 
fibers. It is recognized that it is the 
quality of the individual fiber which 
causes the invisible differences in the 
product which are not understood. 

Specialists in the Department agree 
that the attack must be on a new line. 
lhe lack of knowledge as to strength, 
shape, cell-wall thickness, cross sec- 
tion area, and the structure of the 
cellulose of the individual fiber, it is 
agreed, can be overcome only by in- 
tensive studies. Once that these 
iundamental properties of the fiber 
are better understood, it will be pos- 
sible to grow cotton having known 
qualities as to flexibility and brittle- 
ness, and to know in advance how a 
particular type of cotton will behave 
in spinning. It is essential informa- 
tion for plant and seed breeders. 

Another stream of letters is reach- 
ing the Department inquiring if the 
demand for linters is likely to expand 
so as to include the short cottons. 
Here, again, the Department is not in 
a position to furnish definite informa- 
tion because little knowledge is avail- 
able as to the cost of the unit of cellu- 
lose from its different sources. 

Thus far the steady increase in the 
demand for linters has been made by 
taking more off the seed. This pro- 
cess has gone as far as it can. The 
question now facing the industry is 
whether further increases in the de- 
mand will be drawn from lint cotton 
or from hull fiber. Before any in- 
telligent forecast can be made of the 
future source of raw material supply 
for rayon manufacture there must be 
a study of the relative costs of deriv- 
ing cellulose from cotton, wood pulp, 
bagasse, and from other growths. 

-vidence reaching Washington indi- 
cates that the narrower premiums on 
staple cotton are being reflected in in- 
creased consumption of the long 
lengths. The price, it is believed, is 
not being affected solely by the accu- 
mulation of staple cotton, but is due 
to the knowledge that there is a decided 
tendency among growers to strive for 


hetter quality in the cotton they 
produce. 

\rmy Opens Cravat Bids 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids on 121,044 


black silk woven cravats were opened 
ec. 23, the following proposals being 
pened at that time. Batavia Mills, 
‘ne., New York, 22.6c each, terms net; 
‘olonial Silk Mills, New York, 17.6c 

ich, one-half of 1% 10 days; Cheney 
“ros., South Manchester, Conn., 20%c 
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each. Officials announced that George 
Wood Sons & Co., Philadelphia, had 
been awarded contract to furnish them 
with 1,880 yds., of bleached cotton 
cloth to be used in making nurses’ 
uniforms, that concern having submit- 
ted a bid of 143%4c per yd., terms net, 
delivery to start at once. 


Cotton Exchange Enlarges De- 
livery Committee to Care for 
Southern Points 

Members of the New York Cotton 
Exchange voted last week to enlarge 
the Warehouse and Delivery Com- 
mittee by the addition of five new 
members. The change was made 
necessary by the adoption by the ex- 
change recently of southern deliveries 
in addition to delivery at New York. 

At present the committee consists 
of Gardiner H. Miller, president of 
the exchange, ex-officio; William S. 
Dowdell, of the board of managers, 
who is chairman, and five other mem- 
bers of the exchange. The amend- 
ment adopted last week increases the 
size of the committee to twelve mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be a resident 
of each of the five southern delivery 
points—Norfolk, Charleston, Galves- 
ton, Houston and New Orleans, or 
adjacent thereto. 

The names of the new members of 
the committee will be 
shortly. 


announced 


Cotton Concentration Rehear- 


ing Sought by Augusta Cotton 
Exchange 


ATLANTA, GA.—A rehearing in the 
matter of cotton concentration at 
Augusta, is asked in a petition of the 
Augusta Cotton Exchange, which will 
come before the public service com- 
mission here in a few days. 

The Augusta exchange had pre- 
viously been denied the privilege of 
substituting wagon or boat cotton for 
staple that had been shipped in for 
compressing and _ reconsigning, on 
which latter class of shipment, a 
special through rate is allowed. 

The case, according to attaches in 
the commission’s offices at the capitol, 
arose from the fact that the Augusta 
cotton men had been disposing of cot- 
ton shipped there for compressing and 
reconsignment, later substituting staple 
hauled in by wagon or brought up the 
Savannah river on boats to go to the 
original destination of rail shipments. 

The public service commission here, 
at the original hearing, ordered dis- 
continuance of this practice, under the 
through rate that had been allowed. 


Dept. of Commerce to Hold 
Meeting on Mercerized Yarn 
Regain Standards 

WasHIncToN, D. C.—At the request 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers there 
will be a general conference at 10 a.m. 
Thursday, Jan. 15, in room 704, Com- 
merce Building, here, to consider the 
adoption of a commercial standard for 
regain of mercerized cotton yarns, the 
Commercial Standards unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce has announced. 


There will be discussion on proce- 
dure for establishment of commercial 
standards, effective date, revision in- 
terval, whether or not certification 
plan will be used, and the appointment 
of a standing committee. 

The discussion on the promotion of 
foreign trade will embrace the follow- 
ing: A, Do producers desire to pro- 
mote foreign commerce? B, If so, on 
the basis of these standards? C, Into 
what language and in what priority 
should the commercial standards be 
translated? D, Will the industry 
sponsor translation and distribution 
through our foreign trade representa- 
tives? 


European Cotton Mills to Adopt 
United States Methods 

Boston, Mass.—Cotton manutfactu- 
rers in Europe are adopting American 
manufacturing methods and are em- 
ploying textile experts of this section 
of the country to put them into effect. 
A group of textile engineers, all with 
from New England, 
sailed Thursday on board the steam- 
ship America for Cherbourg, France. 
It is believed that this is the first 
time in the history of the industry 
that American textile engineers have 
been called abroad. 

The engineers, headed by Thomas 
Hagan, vice-president of the Textile 
Development Co. of Boston, will be 
abroad about one year. During that 
time they will work in mills in Aus- 
tria, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Sweden. The Yankee textile experts 
have been engaged to make surveys 
of European mills and to put into 
effect the methods used in many 
American cotton plants to bring about 
greater efficiency and economies in 
manufacturing. Their trip is the re- 
sult of visits paid by delegations from 
the European countries named, to 
cotton mills of New England and the 
South. The engineers making the 
trip are Thomas Hagan, Boston, 
James Bradbury and George Kay, 
both of New Bedford, William 
Dickinson, Lowell; Lloyd Ely, 
Schenectady, and Thomas Crowe, 
Warren, R. I. 


one exception 


Seek Change in S. C. Law Re- 
quiring Mills to Pay Employes 
in Cash 

CotumsBia, S. C.—Following the 
attempted pay roll robbery of the 
Drayton Mills, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
in which the pay roll clerk was 
fatally wounded, dying several hours 
later, comes agitation to repeal the 
State law requiring cotton mills to 
pay their employes in cash. 

The law, passed in 1922, “provides 
that all employers shall pay their help 
in lawful money, unless otherwise 
agreed.” 

Since no agreement is made, when 
the average textile worker is hired, 
the mills have been accustomed to 
paying in cash. 

Several mill companies in the State, 
it is said, are considering the installa- 
tion of a check system, believing that 
this change can be made compatible 
with the South Carolina law. 


(3481) 33 


Doubts Listing Mill Stocks 


Advantages to be Gained, 
Says Southern Authority | 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—H. J. Black- 
ford of A. M. Law & Co., dealers in 
southern mill securities, does not look 
with favor on the proposition to list 
the stocks of these southern mills on 
the New York Exchange. In a state- 
ment on this subject he says: 


Few 


“The proposal has been made to list 
southern cotton mill stocks on the New 
York Cotton Exchange. Such listing, if 
it led to daily publication in all finan- 
cial papers of the bid and asked prices, 
might assist to some extent in further 
distribution of these stocks and a wider 
market, especially for the shares 


ot the 
larger companies. 


“There are several reasons, however, 
why such a listing, if carried through, 


will amount to very little. It is first 
necessary to have wide distribution of 
a stock issue or a bond issue before 


there can be any trading on an exchange 
in the security. The mere listing does 
not cause distribution or create a market. 
Durham 


Hosiery stocks and Haines 
Knitting stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are illustrations of 
textile securities listed but with no 
market. 


The most recent listing of a 
textile issue was that of Cannon Mills, 
most of the stock of which was closely 
held until an investment house purchased 
a large block of the stock and gave it 
greater distribution. It was then pos- 
sible to list the shares and have a trad- 
ing market. 


“The average number of stockholders 
of the average southern cotton mill is 
probably about 50. A few of the larger 
companies have as many as one thousand 
or more stockholders. Most of these 
stockholders, however, hold their shares 
for investment rather than for trading 
and speculation and seldom sell unless 
in settlement of an estate or similar 
transactions. 


“Moreover, it is obviously necessary 
to have a large number of shares out- 
standing to make it worth while and to 
maintain a sufficient floating supply for 
an open market. The capitalization of 
the average southern mill is about 
$750,000. Many have as few as 2,000 
shares. The stock of many of the 
larger companies with 20,000 to 50,000 
shares of stock is so closely held that 
the floating supply is only a few hun- 
dred shares. 


“In listing a stock on most exchanges 
the officials of the company agree to 
supply to the exchange and to financial 
publications detailed financial statements 
and earnings reports at least annually, 
though the New York Stock Exchange 
requires quarterly reports for new list- 
ings. Most southern mills have not 
deemed it wise to disclose to the trade 
their cotton position or the amount of 
their inventories. Many also do not 
wish any publicity given to their earn- 
ings, however satisfactory they may be. 


“After consolidations, some of the 
southern mills may have sufficient shares 
outstanding and follow the example of 
Cannon Mills, seeking first a distribu- 
tion of their shares over a wider market 
and then list their stock, preferably’ on 
the New York Stock Exchange or at 
least on the Curb Market, but little, if 
anything, is likely to be accomplished 
by listing the stocks on the New York 
Cotton Exchange.” 
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Charles A. Cannon, president of the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., will host at the 
innual banquet of Company E. Concord 
unit of North Carolina National Guard, 
which will be held at Hotel Concord on 
Monday Dec. 31. A _ large 
number specially invited guests, in- 
and officials and 
military officers will be present. 

Frederick L. Parker 
elected president of the U. S. Whip Co., 
Westfield, Mass., the annual meeting 
having been held Portland, Me., last 


be 


evening, 
of 
county 


cluding city 


tate 


has been re- 


in 
week 

E. S. Jenckes, the vice-president and 
manager of the Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Reading, Pa., has retired 


succeeded by John A. Skedgell. 
John Fisler, president, Yewdall & 


Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Nominating 
Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of to name candidates for 
the Board of Directors in preparation 
for the annual election will be 
held in January. 


1s 


and 


Jones ( O., 


Commerce, 


which 


the 
has 


A. L. Emerson, president of 
Warrensburg (N. Y.) Woolen Co., 
resumed his business duties following a 


several weeks’ siege of illness. 
D. J. Cosgro, president of the San- 
Knitting Mills, ae a 


likely the office of state 


conservation 


gamon Cohoes, 


is a choice for 
commissioner and is being 
ot the prominent 
sporting organizations in northern New 


York. 


endorsed by many 


Berrin Gordon, Jr., vice-president of 
the Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y., has sailed on busi 
ness trip to England and Germany. 


an extended 


Fred R. Greene, treasurer of the At- 
las Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and family have returned from a several 
months’ sojourn on the Pacific Coast 


Alvan T. Fuller has ap- 
pointed Philip S. Marden, editor in 
chief of the Lowell Courier-Citizen, 
and Gen. Butler Ames, president of the 
Lowell Airport Corp. and owner of 
the Heinze Electric Co., trustees of 
the Lowell Textile Institute. Mr. Mar- 
dent will suceed Herbert Waterhouse, 
deceased, and Gen. Ames will replace 
William R. Moorhouse, resigned. 


(Governor 


C. Russell Hazelton, son of Carl J. 
Hazelton, president and treasurer of the 
American Narrow Fabric Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., sailed from New York 
the S. S. Belgenland on Dec. 17 
trip around the world 

David Russell Taft, son of David N. 
Tait. owner of the Bernon Mill, Ox- 
ford, Mass., been elected treasurer 
of the freshman the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile 

E. P. Jacobs has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of Bridgeport (Ala.) Ho 
Mills, Inc 

William L. Pitcher, treasurer of 
United 
Mass 


days at 


on 
lor a 


has 
class of 
School. 


sicry 


the 


Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
and family, are passing the holli 
Pinehurst, N. C 

Thomas F. Plunkett, secretary of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., 
treasurer 
Co., of 


been 
the 
he 


‘ 
has 

of 

which 


assistant 
Coal Gas 
been a director 


appointed 
Pittsfield 
has 


since the death of his father, William 
R. Plunkett, in 1903. 


Royal F. Brown has been appointed 
manager of the Paris office of the Jant- 
zen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., and 
will assume his duties Jan. 1. 


A. H. Grimshaw, associate professor 
of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at the 
Textile School of the North Carolina 
State College, was awarded second prize 
by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists at their annual 
ir Providence, R. I., for his 
paper on “Methods of Testing Sulphon- 
ated Castor Oils for the Determination 
of their Fatty Content.” 


meeting 


“Henry K. Janssen, Ferdinand Thun 
and Gustave Oberlander of the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills and the Narrow 
Fabric Co. of “Wyomissing” Reading, 
Pa., and George D. Horst of Nolde & 
Horst Co., Reading, Pa., are among the 
contributors who raised $500,000 for 
Heidelberg University, Germany. 


Wm. Brown Co., Philadelphia, has 
reserved a large number of seats at the 
Forrest Theatre for the evening of Dec. 
27, when the operatives of this concern 
will attend in a body. This entertain- 
ment is being given in lieu of the regu- 
lar dinner given during the holiday 


season. 


1. What action is being taken regarding 
the weighting of silk? 

what two bodies are cooperating ? 

(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 40) 

. What precaution should be taken 

when handling skeins for a_pre- 

winding boil off? 

how would this 


trouble? 
(See Dec 15 


avoid future 
issue of Textile World, page 44) 
3. At what speed should the extractor 
be run while extracting a boil off? 
—how long should the extraction be 
in order to obtain perfect condition 
of skeins? 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 57) 
4. Will improper warping cause streaks 
in crepe satin? 
—what will be the effect of an off 
center creel 
(See Dec. 15 issue of Textile World, page 59) 
5. What progress in manufacturing 
methods have been made during 
1928? 
has there been a change 
attitude 


Dex 8 issue 


of metal 


See of Textile World, page 28) 
. What rayon machinery was featured 
at a recent English exhibit? 
what are the chief developments ? 
Dec, 8 of Textile World, page 32) 
. What special precautions should be 
taken in winter to insure efficiency 
of fire protection systems? 
how should frozen water pipes be 
thawed? 
Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 66) 
3. How are fabrics tested for resistance 
to wear? 
how are standard conditions main 
tained? 


See Dec. 1 issue 


(See issue 


. Textile World, page 65) 
. What colors are most prominent in 
new French fabric offerings? 

—what pattern trends are observed 

in silk and rayon materials? 

See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 57) 
. What must be the prime requisite of 

any wage incentive system? 

—what are the details of some of 

the recognized plans? 
Dec. 1 issue of Textile 


(See World, page 71) 


H. M. McCullough, of the Peerless Athletics; Lester H. Cushink, Lloyd 


Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., has just 
been appointed vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers by 
President John E. Edgerton, represent- 
ing the state of Georgia. 


W. D. Shields, who has been con- 
nected with the southern office of H. 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. as sales- 
man, has resigned to accept a position 
as dyer with the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills in Georgia. He takes up his new 
position on Jan. 1. 


Maurice L. Frost, Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
recovering from his recent illness. While 
the exact date of his return to business 
is indefinite his associates feel that this 
will be possible in the near future. 


Edward J. Allard of Lowell, Mass., 
quarterback of Lowell Textile Institute’s 
undefeated 1928 football team, was 
elected captain of the 1929 eleven at a 
meeting of the letter men just before 
their annual banquet on the evening of 
Dec. 19 at the Nashua Country Club. 
Among those who attended the banquat, 
in addition to the football players, were 
President Charles H. Eames, Arthur 
G. Pollard of the board of trustees, 
Royal P. White, agent of the Stirling 
Mills; Frederick §. Clark, Coach 
Waido W. Yarnall, Faculty Director of 


Silk and Rayon Round Table 


11. What is the spectrophotometer? 
—is it more than a laboratory ap- 
paratus? 

(See Nov, 24 issue of Textile World, page 58) 

2. Who has brought out a new labora- 
tory sample extractor? 

—can it be safely used on a desk 
or table? 
(See Nov, 24 issue of Textile World, page 63) 

3. What new material will reduce belt 
slippage? 

—can it be used with all types of 
belts and pulleys? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
- What will cause ends to stick to- 
gether in a sized rayon warp? 
—how may this be avoided? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 49) 
>. What are some of the causes of 
rough silk cloth? 
how may these be eliminated ? 
(See Nov. 10 issue of Textile World, page 45) 
- How does a soap and water “Boil- 
off” affect spun silk yarn? 
—is the tenacity and elongation of 
. _—_ a 
the fibers increased or decreased ? 
(See Nov, 10 issue of Textile World, page 53) 
For the successful installation of ma- 
terials-handling equipment what 
principle should be observed? 
—how should this principle be put 
into operation? 
(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 135) 
. Who has produced a new rayon siz- 
ing machine? 
—by what change in construction is 
uniform drying obtained? 
—__._ (See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 120) 
19. During what processes of rayon 
manufacture are most difficulties 
apt to be encountered? 
—what is a recommended loom 
speed for rayon crepe de chine? 
(See Oct. 27 Issue of Textile World, page 26) 
20. Can a cotton creel be used for mak- 
ing rayon warps from. section 
beams. 
—should the reed be placed in front 
or in back of the slasher? 


(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 60) 


Ray, student manager, and William 


Campbill, cheer leader. 


Einar Stawe, owner of a sweater 
mill at Kartstad, Sweden, and Enrich 
Grosser of the Grosser Knitting Ma- 
chine Co., Chemnitz, Germany, visited 
the Bradley Knitting Co. plant during 
the past week. 


James H. Clark and Thomas F. 
Brazeil, are supervising the installation 
of looms in the mill of Saenz, Said & 
Yarur, La Paz, Bolivia, for the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


I. C. Hook, spinner at Mill No. 1 
of the Chadwick Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of Mill No. 3. Henry 
Conner, overseer of spinning at Mill 
No. 2, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hooke and J. G. Summers, second 
hand at Mill No. 1, will succeed Mr. 
Conner. D. I. Williams, formerly su- 
perintendent of Mills Nos. 3 and 4, 


will remain superintendent of Mill 
No. 4. 


J. D. Baggett, is now overseer of 
carding at Tupelo Cotton (Miss.) Mills. 


Thomas J. McBride, retiring over- 
seer of finishing and shipping for the 
Ware (Mass.) Valley Mfg. Co., was 
tendered a complimentary dinner by his 
associates at the Hampshire House, 
Ware, on Dec. 20. 


George C. Hix, superintendent of 
the Vogue Knitting Mills, Womelsdorf, 
Pa., is taking a gunning season vacation 
in the Blue Mountains and this week 
sent to his home a 125 Ib. doe which he 
shot. 

Edwin T. Hanscom, designer and 
pattern dresser at the Hartford (Vt.) 
Woolen Co., has been promoted to as 
sistant superintendent of the mill. 


S. J. Burden is overseer of carding 
at Hartwell Mill No. 2, Tocooa, Ga. 


Edward A. Keating has taken the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
LaPorte (Ind.) Woolen Mills sucteed- 
ing James J. Faron. 


J. F. Greek has been appointed over- 
seer of carding at Tifton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. T. Summers is now overseer of 
spinning, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Mill 
No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


A. H. Morrow is now overseer of 
weaving, Mill 2, Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. 

J. H. Clark has resigned as weaving 


overseer at Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Earl Taylor is a second hand in 
spinning at Connecticut Mills Co, 
Decatur, Ala. 


R. H. Simpson has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


James Bryant has resigned as boss 
spinner at the plant of the American 
Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, N. Y. 

Peter Fox of the office force of the 
Ware (Mass.) Valley Mfg. Co., has 
been promoted to second hand in the fin- 
ishing and shipping department to suc- 
ceed William Cregan, made overseer. 

W. T. Weeks is now a section man 
at Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Announcing 


Newport Milling Yellow GN 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Level dyeing and characterized by very good general 


fastness, Newport Milling Yellow GN is recommended 


for dyeing wool in all stages of manufacture 


Full golden yellow shades are also produced on pure 


and weighted silks. 


Silk and wool unions are dyed practically solid shades 
from acid or neutral baths, with rayon and cotton effects 
left white, consequently the color can be used to great 
advantage for shading animal fibers in the dyeing of 


hosiery and combination materials 


PAT. OFF. 
See Also 


ee CATALOG “COALTODYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
68 Devonshire St. 437 E. Allegheny Avenue 36 North Jefferson Street 


Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House St. 22614 North Forbis St. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Canada Mexico 


Castle Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 
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FICKLE FASHION 


When fashion dictates a change in hosiery styles the opera- 
tor of Reading Machines knows that his equipment can easily 
be altered to meet the mode. Reading Machines built a gener- 


ation ago are producing stockings bought and worn today. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 
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Working with Color to Get the Best Effect 


In Textile Weave and Pattern 


Methods of Achieving ‘ Harmony and Con- 
trast in the Development of Color Schemes 


N the previous articlet some im- 
portant facts as to color use in 
juxtaposition and diffusion were 
sliscussed. These were elementary 
often the em- 
ployment of hue in textiles. Color is 
not purely a matter of esthetics. Its 
secrets are not solely inherent to the 
artist or to some sort of godly genius. 
It can analyzed, studied, and 
worked out with a high degree of 
rational logic that may be quite de- 
void of the so-called “artistic insight.” 
When one comes to understand, for 
example, that color offers striking in- 
consistencies that make its effects in 
weave differ from its effects in pat- 
tern, one comes very close to the ap- 
preciation that color must be handled 
intelligently and choicely to get the 
most out of it. 


things, overlooked in 


be 


Color Has Dimension 

Beyond thought of the artistic, color 
exhibits certain demonstrations that 
are somewhat of a strictly scientific 
nature. For one thing it has dimen- 
sion. It exerts an actual change in 
the focus of the eye which becomes 
near-sighted to the cold hues, blue and 
green, and far-sighted to the warm 
hues, red and orange. This exhibition, 
of wholly evident when 
colors are isolated as in pattern. Red 
on blue or green will tend to come for- 
ward and to appear definitely in front. 
Green and blue will tend to retire. 

The importance of this fact is clear. 
It is best, when searching for vivid 
color effects, to have the background 
cool and the foreground warm. That 
is, if a pattern is to stand out in 
relief, it cannot well be cold in char- 
acter and placed on a warm ground. 
The dimensional illusion of color will 
create a rather baffling conflict. How- 
ever, this peculiarity of color is not al- 
together a limitation. Stripes of red 
and blue, for example, are highly ex- 
hilarating and will provide for the eye 
a sensation that is startling and almost 
luminous in its vitality. Here the eye 
is obliged to focus both a warm and a 
cold hue. Its very difficulty in accom- 
plishing this creates the scintillating 
effect. 

Effect of Black and White 

A second peculiarity of color from 
an optical standpoint is that white 
tends to lower value; black 
That is, colors on white 
will appear darker than will the same 
colors on black. Violet on white will 
ippear almost black in character. 
Yellow on white will be considerably 
vashed out. This change of hue is 
1ot greatly important. Yet it does 
suggest some applications. For one 


course is 


color 
heightens it. 


* Author of “Color in Vision.” 


* ‘Visual Possibilities and Limitations of 
lor as They Apply to Textile Design,” by 
aber Birren, TexTi1te Worwp, Nov. 24, 1928, 
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By Faber Birren* 





Fig. 1. A Color Chart Showing the Visual Relationships of Color—Opposiies, 
Adjacents, and the Relative Positions of Hues with Relation to Black and 


W hite 


thing, a colored pattern on white cloth 
can be given interest and strength by 
the use of black outlines. 
old trick that !-as 
able. 

Further, the eye tends to give pref- 
erence to the extreme, particularly as 
to color strength. A vivid red will 
stand out additionally strong if it is 
on a pale background. In such an in- 
stance the eye will see the red as 
stronger and the pale background as 
weaker because of the contrast. In 
effect, each tone will tend to depart 
from the other in extreme. 


This is an 
ever proved agree- 


Color Balance 

Color balance, with relation to biack 
and white, is another element that is 
worthy of consideration. This is 
purely an optional plan of color ar- 
rangement, and again is a thing that 
does not inherently concern color 
Good optical balance of tones is one 
of the most beautiful achievements in 
color schemes. Briefly, the problem 
here is to select hues and tones of 
hues that are agreeably and mathe- 
matically balanced in value. (Value 
is the term applied to the nature of 
color with reference to its lightness, 
or nearness to white, and its darkness, 
or nearness to black.) 

To give a simple illustration, a 
white piece of cloth might take a 
black design. Here would be two ex- 
tremes in value. To adda pure color 


to the scheme, red and green would 
offer the best balance, because in value 
these are the only two hues that reach 
maximum purity at a distance mid 
way between black and white. 

This will be understood by refer- 
ring to Fig. 1. Yellow is near 
white, as are orange and yellow-green, 
Blue is too near black, as are violet 
and blue-green. They would not lend 
a happy balance to the black and white 
scheme that has been selected as an 
illustration. In other words, the red 
and green would balance quite ver- 
fectly with a comparative ratio of 
0-50-100 in which the o element would 
be black, the element red 
green, and the 100 element white. 

Test of Good Balance 

The test of good balance of color in 
textiles can be made by viewing the 
material from a distance and squint- 
ing the eyes. If the balance is good, 
an even gradation of 
experienced. 
one 


too 


and 


50 


tones will be 
None will fade out into 
extreme or the All. will 
to be on a related scale, 
equally removed in value, one from 
the next. A correct 
balance will seem evident. 


other. 
seem well 


sense of visual 


attainment in 
It can be worked out 


This is a desirable 


textile design. 


to advantage in many schemes—par- 
ticularly those schemes that are de 
signed with a miscellaneous assort- 


ment of colors. 


In any case, all hues 


can be modified in accordance. For 
example, while red and green are the 
only pure colors that would balance 


with black and white, tones of the 


other hues in the spectrum could be 
used if they were of a similar color 
value to the red and green. A deep 


vellow, orange and yellow-green, if 


they were shaded to a value midway 


between black and white, would bal- 
ance. Tints of blue, violet and blue- 
green also would balance. Simply, 
the middle value between two ex- 
tremes creates the balance, and any 
hue, or tint or shade of a hue that 
meets this middle value will balance. 


With Any Selection of Colors 
In this visual 
stability, perfect balance can be easily 


seeking agreeable 


worked out with any selection of 
colors. A buff material with blue 
design could take reds or greens or 


would lie 
the 


other tints and shades that 

midway in between 

of the buff and the blue. 
The method, while it may seem com- 


value values 


plicated, is altogether simple. In a 
word, the 0-50-100 ratio idea is the 
is to see two extreme 
It is going 
to perceive an optical effect in which 
three 
steps will be exhibited. 


goal. The eve 


tones and a middle tone. 


equally removed color-value 


It will see an 


extreme of lightness, an extreme of 
darkness, and a tone that is a happy 
compromise. In the three steps, the 


extreme values might be found in the 
design, and the middle value in the 
background. Or one extreme might 
be found in the background, and the 
other extreme and the middle value in 
At any the three 
equally removed steps will be used 
and the feeling of balance maintained. 


the design. rate, 


Color Schemes 

The development of color schemes 
is a task that today is greatly based 
on precedent. Yet, there are a few 
devices that may be advantageously 
In the 
in so far as tex- 
tiles are concerned, can be put into 
six Classifications : 

1. Schemes that seek an optical bal- 
ance, as above described. 


considered in this connection. 
main, color schemes, 


2. Schemes based on harmony of 
values. 

3. Schemes based on harmony of 
intensities or color purities. 

4. Schemes based on harmony of 
hues. 

5. Schemes based on contrast of 


hues. 
6. Schemes based on the harmony 
of a dominant hue. 


Harmony of Values 
Omitting the first classification, the 
second method of harmony of values 
includes, first, the use of one color in 
different values, tints, and shades; and 
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second, the use of various colors of 
the same value. One color in dif- 
ferent tones is a simple and quite 
agreeable method of harmony that has 
been used extensively in such ma- 
terials as gingham. The greater di- 
versity over the singly hued, flat sur- 
face gives exceptional character to 
color. 

Colors of the same value create a 
softness of effect. In this instance the 
element of balance does not operate, 
as hues and tones of hues are used 
together that have the same value and 
are all equally removed from white 
and black. Refer to Fig. 2. In line 
“A.” a scale of tones is gotten that 
lies near white—a light green, blue- 
green, blue violet, and red, a deep yel- 
low-green, yellow, and orange. All are 
adjusted to approach a value that is 
just about halfway between middle 
gray and white. Of course, such a 
scale does not have to be used in its 
entirety. Two or three of these ad- 
justed colors could provide the scheme 
—opposites like red and green, or ad- 
jacents like orange, yellow, and red. 
In line “B,”’ another scale, midway 
between middle gray and black is 
shown. Here all hues are lowered in 
value with the exception of blue- 
green, blue, and violet. These are 
raised. 

The beauty of colors of the same 
value is evident in the fact that they 
give the eye one feeling of “weight” 
or grayness. They have a character 
of one single value and are soft be- 
cause they do not offer any contrast 
by way of black-and-white variation. 
This is a clever device to employ for 
color softness and consistency. 

Other Color Schemes 

Schemes based on harmony of in- 
tensities utilize pure, striking colors 
with soft ones. Here color promi- 
nence of purity is accented in soft 
ground tones. A vivid red, for ex- 
ample, which advances, will be given 
great vividness if placed on a soft, 
subdued green which retires. In this 
way one color can be enhanced and 
granted excellent character. 

Schemes based on the harmony of 
hues include the use of pure colors, 


organized analogously. For great 
beauty of color, devoid of contrast, 
adjacents are most valuable. Ad- 


jacent colors, simply, are those that 
lie next to each other on the color 
chart. Orange and violet are the ad- 
jacents of red. Blue-green and violet 
are the adjacents of blue, and so on. 
Reference to Fig. 1 will show these 
relationships of adjacents. In effect, 
adjacents offer the best solution for an 
agreeable and mellow harmony. Be- 
cause they show chromatic relation- 
ships, they do not conflict or create 
great contrast. They offer one of the 
most potent and charming methods of 
color harmony. 

Schemes based on contrast of hues 
seek the effect of attraction and power. 
Here the element of opposition is em- 
ployed. Color contrast is best at- 
tained through the use of hues that lie 


opposite, as shown on Fig. 1. Red 
and green, yellow and blue, orange 
and blue-green, violet and yellow- 


green—these are the opposite colors. 
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Fig. 2. An interesting color harmony can be obtained by selecting shades and tints 
of colors that are of the same value with relationship to black and white. In 


line “A” a scale of tones is shown near white. 


The colors on such a band 


would be tints of green, blue-green, blue, violet, and red, and shades of yellow- 


green, yellow, and orange. 


black. 
quite agreeable 


With them the highest possible con- 
trast becomes evident. For vividness, 
intensity, and color strength, use op- 
posites, either in full purity or in sub- 
duedness, or both. 


Harmony of Dominant Hue 

The harmony of a dominant hue is 
quite useful in designing schemes for 
textiles. Opposite color combinations, 
for example, may be quite crude and 
bold. Orange stripes or designs on a 
soft blue-green ground might be over- 
severe and_ startling. The orange 
might appear rather gaudy and for- 
ward. To create a harmony here, a 
third color, generally diffused, could 
be advantageously utilized. For ex- 
ample, threads of blue could be dis- 
tributed throughout the entire ma- 
terial. The blue would soften the 
orange through diffused contrast and 
would give a bit more character to the 
blue-green ground, which would not 
be greatly changed. 

Harmonies of a dominant hue are 
highly pleasing. They are mainly 
valuable in weave. The dominant hue 
serves to give one definite effect. It 
softens its opposites and gives added 
beauty to its adjacents. All in all, the 
dominant hue is a strategic method of 
harmony that many times will give 
charm and softness to the most glar- 
ing combination of colors. 

Soft, Vivid, Exclusive 

Softness of color can be achieved 
in a number of ways. Threads or 
areas of gray, for one thing, can be 
used to eliminate a many times dis- 
turbing contrast. The introduction of 
an opposite color in diffusion will also 
provide gradation. Combinations of 
secondary hues, orange, violet, blue- 
green, and yellow-green will be soft 
because visual perception ot them will 


The scale in line “B” would be darker, nearer 
Colors of the same level of value offer one consistent balance that is 


tend to be mingled in sensations of 
grayness. On the the 
visual primaries—red, yellow, green, 
and blue—will tend to result in vivid- 
ness when perceived by the eye. 

Color exclusiveness, so desirable in 
this day of color flourish, becomes a 
problem of no small consequence. 
For the most part, if distinction is 
wanted, it is best to steer clear of the 
common hues and to develop schemes 
on hues that are a bit removed in 
character from ideas of triteness. 
With red, for example, the selection 
could lead to those tones that lean 
toward orange or toward violet. 
Green blues and violet blues could be 
developed, also blue violets and red 
violets, greenish yellows and orange 
yellows. There are any number of 
modifications to be found in the 
spectrum. One has only to search 
about and locate them. 

After all, the best use of color in- 
volves a close attention to many 
things. The element of color juxta- 
position and diffusion, for example, 
clearly proves that good color appli- 


other hand, 





cation is not wholly a matter of 
artistry. Black areas will heighten 


color value, white areas will lower it. 
Here are more peculiarities that are 
removed from the esthetic side of 
color use. Color dimension and color 
balance are more factors that demand 
major attention to manner of use be- 
fore any thought is given to the esthe- 
tic. In fact, if a fair knowledge of 
color pecularities anticipates the ap- 
plication, the most desirable results 
will be the better realized. 
To Summarize 
To summarize, color beauty may be 
designed on balance in the effort to 
maintain a optical — stability. 
Color prominence can be gotten by 


good 
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placing the warm, advancing hues for 
foreground effects, and the cold, retir- 
ing hues for backgrounds. At the 
same time, due respect to the di- 
mensional properties of color will 
eliminate any bad illusions that might 
destroy a good effect. A black out- 
line will help color beauty, by isolat- 
ing each hue and killing the “ragged 
edge” that often occurs when hues of 
different dimensions are juxtaposed. 
Color harmony can be gotten by the 
use of level of value. 
Here a singular effect is achieved that 
is sure to be soft, modest, and agree- 
able. In fact, one is very likely to 
seek color effects by thinking only in 
terms of bright with dark 
That is not altogether neces- 


colors of one 


colors 
colors. 
sary. Colors of the same value, while 
they will not differ in their degree of 
departure from black and white, will 
ditfer in their inherent hue character- 
This method of harmony is 
often neglected, but it holds a mighty 
potent key to beauty and charm. 
Again, 
pure 
method of 


istics. 


harmonies of 


colors 


intensities, 
with dull colors, offer a 
color that will lend 
added character and strength to any 
particular hue. To 


use 


show red in all 
its glory, soft greens, gray blues, and 
the like, will accomplish the purpose. 
When pure colors are wanted, and 
the feeling of analogy and soft grada- 
tion must be maintained, adjacents are 
valuable. They are found everywhere 
in Nature’s color schemes. The petal 
of a red rose will touches of 
violet and orange. Iridescence in the 
feathers of some birds and the wings 
of insects will swing from blue at one 
angle to green at another, and 
violet at another—adjacents! Color 
schemes in textiles based on adjacents 
will reveal many exceptional possibili- 
ties. 
Contrast 
posites. 


show 


can be gotten with op- 
Here color power is made 
evident by the use of hues that offer 
the eye competitive sensations, entirely 
the opposite of those sensations offered 
by adjacents. The dominant hue ex- 
tends a method of harmony that tends 
to give color combinations one general 
effect. Often the dominant hue will 
dignify the most gaudy scheme. With 
it a rare beauty becomes possible that 
is quite practicably adaptable to the 
very nature and construction of tex- 
tiles. 

This, then, is a brief discussion on 
how to work with color. The various 
methods of achieving harmony and 
contrast, as described, are valuable 
devices to observe and study in con- 
nection with the development of color 
schemes. They should help in sug- 
gesting methods of approach and in 
eliminating that major guesswork so 
uncertain of success. 


Harman Bleachery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Horace E., Joseph N. and Joseph 
N. Harman, Jr., officials of this concern, 
dyers, bleachers and finishers of cotton 
goods, etc., have filed separate petitions 
in voluntary bankruptcy with the U. S. 
District Court. Affairs of the company 
were recently placed in the hands of 
equity receivers. Principal liabilities of 
the three officers are as endorsers on 


notes of the corporation. 
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Many Defects Appearing in Cotton Fabric after Finishing 


Are Fault of Weaving Mill 


Finishing |Plants Should Keep a Yard of 
Gray Goods from Every Lot for Reference 
By Alfred Schmidt 


(Translated by Herbert Mauersberger*) 


HERE are a great many de- 

fects in cotton goods which 

show up only after finishing, 

yet have their origin in the 
weaving mill. In such cases, some of 
which will be discussed in the follow- 
ing article, the finishing plants can- 
not be held responsible, although they 
often are unable to clear themselves 
for lack of proof or evidence. 


Metallic Objects in Gray Cloth 
One source of mechanical defects 
in cotton goods is the metallic frag- 
ments, or particles, which get into the 
cloth of themselves in weaving, or are 
forced into it by the weaver. Such 
metal pieces come from the spindles 
and other metallic parts of the shut- 
tle, the wires of the reeds, the eyes 
of the harnesses, or the various parts 
of the headmotions, and also consist 
of the pins used by some weavers. 
Even small shears have been found in 
such goods by the finishing plants. 

It is economically impossible for a 
finishing plant to inspect these goods 
for such extraneous materials and re- 
move them as a factor of safety. The 
duty of such inspection lies, undoubt- 
edly, with the weaving mill, which 
should, and does in many instances, 
examine the goods for weaving de- 
fects. At such a time, the goods 
could also be examined for metallic 
contents. 


Locating the Metallic Object 


When a piece containing such 
metallic bits gets into finishing, it 


causes a rusty ring at first, which in 
itself is not so objectionable. The 
greatest danger is encountered when 
the piece gets to the wet calendering 
machine. In this process, the metal 
may become loosened and imbedded in 
the jute-covered squeeze rolls. Very 
often a sharp edge will protrude, 
which cuts or indents the cloth at in- 
tervals corresponding to the diameter 
of the roll. In this 


30,000 yards of goods have passed 


way 20,000 to 
through the rolls before the iron par- 
ticle works itself loose, falls out, or 
the trouble is noticed at all. Ordinar- 
ily, in such a case, the finishing plant 
is charged with neglect, or the oper- 
ator accused of not paying enough at- 
tention and removing the troublesome 
cause. 

Anyone who is familiar with this 
operation can easily realize that this 
is an unjust charge. At a cloth speed 
of 60 to 100 meters per minute, it is 
impossible to catch any fine and deli 
cut. Often they 
even a trained eye 
this 


receives stretch- 


like a 
small that 
would not detect them at stage. 


Later. when the cloth 
< t, W n the Ciow 
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ing, the cuts widen and 
enough to become visible. 
Overcoming the Trouble 
The cause of the damage is then 
sasily found, if the metallic object is 
still present in the roll, and at the 
place where it caused the damage in 


enlarge 





Fig. 1. Mercerized Filling Yarn Torn 
and Broken 
the pieces. Then it must be ascer- 


tained whose goods caused the dam- 
age, and the owner held responsible. 
Much more unfortunate is the situa- 
tion, when the metallic piece cannot 
be located any more, and it becomes 
impossible to prove in which cus- 
tomer’s goods the metal was present, 
preventing the finisher from passing 
the responsibility on to the customer. 
Hence, it is always advisable in such 
cases, to immediately hunt for a piece 
of metal in these rolls and determine 
which particular lot of goods caused 
it. If found, the little bit of metal 
and the cloth where it originated, 
should be held and kept for proof. 
Of course, there are 
whose goods such metallic pieces will 
never be found. On the other hand, 
there are other mills which have them 
in their goods quite often. 
cates the difference in 


weavers in 


This indi- 


care used in 
making and examining such goods. 


Such defects could, and ought to be 
avoided, by keeping the loom equip- 
ment and harnesses in good condition, 
or by thorough inspection. 

certain extent the 
plant can guard against a recurrence 
of such trouble by connecting the wet 
calender tenter frame and 
running the cloth through both with- 
out interruption. | 

fabric will not only be stretched in 
width, but any distortion of the yarns 


To a finishing 


with the 


In this way, t 


ne 


becomes much more easily visible 
Whenever a defect is caught, the ma 
chines can be shut down and the 
metallic substance found and remove: 
before too much damage is done. The 


two such machines is 
recommended, especially in mass pro 


combination of 


duction, where greate1 


ployed and the danger and extent of 
such defects is increased. 
Warp Sizing Ingredients 

\nother source of trouble for the 
finishing plants is the presence of 
magnesium chloride, alum, and alum- 
inum sulphate in gray goods, which 
quite frequently are still added to the 
Warp sizing mixture in spite of the 
fact that the 


against them for years. 


finishers have fought 


The sizing of warps for cotton 
goods which are destined for later 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing is 


Yet, 
it is surprising how much cunning is 
used to 


really a very simple operation. 


make it as complicated and 


involved as possible. As long as no 
difficulties arise in the woven product, 
the finishing plant does not concern 
itself, but when it becomes the source 
of damages in 
the latter to act promptly. 


lf the goods 


finishing, it behooves 


contain the above 





Fig. 2. 


Holes Erroneously Laid to 
Napping 


mentioned salts, the danger exists that 
the cotton will be chemically damaged 
during Such salts 


pose at a certain temperature, which 


singeing. decom- 


is generally reached in singeing, into 
a base and acid, causing 
ot the 


tain or 


a weakening 
warp yarns or cotton in cer 
In connection with 
this reaction, hydrocellulose is formed, 


1 


which in 


all places. 
itself is much weaker than 
oxycellulose and becomes soluble in the 
later alkaline and 
disintegrates the cotton altogethe: 


In this 


treatments, finally 


thousand 


been 


way, many 


yards 
of goods have already ruined. 
the finisher is quickly con 


1 


demned and held responsible on the 


Generally 


1 ; 
charge that he has overbleached the 


soods Yet, the fact can be easily 
proved by testing the gray goods for 
these salts 
Keep a Yard of Gray Goods 
It is therefore recommended that 
finis| ing plant keep at least 
ird of the grav goods on every 
‘ 
OT ererence in nm Case { De 
Ome necesSal oO 1 e the presence 


of such salts. In general, it must be 
noted that only the warp is injured 
in such cases, as the warp yarns only 
are sized. The filling 
shows no ill effects. 


ordinarily 


Several interesting cases of weaken 


ing by sizing compounds containing 


the above salts have been found in 
yarn-dvyed = goods. Certain — satin- 
striped goods, originating from 
various weaving mills, were once 
submitted by two finishers lhe 
stripe yarns which were used 


warp sateen weave on the face. were 


very brittle, whereas the filling-sateen 
bars displayed no weakness at 
It was proved by investigation that 


the goods had been singed on the fa 


only. The warp-sateen stripes were 
exposed to the heat of the Hame 
decomposing those yarns only In 


the filling-sateen hars, the warp was 
covered by the filling and hence saved 
from deterioration, because decom 
position of the salts was only partial 
or did not take place at all 

Similar 


when 


found 
ireinered. 


often 


goods are scl 


damages are 
these 
The improper ingredients of 
the warp yarns affect their strength, 
which is not 


sizing 


noticeable 


until after 
dyeing, or when the goods are run 
through the schreiner calender, at 
which time those yarns either break 


or become crushed. 
It is absolutely necessary to go to 

the limit in 

facts leading to 

defect, and eliminate 


obtaining the 


causes 


necessary 


and such a 


every contribut 


ing factor in order to 


prove by an 


elimination that the 


process Warp- 
sizing solution is responsible. If the 
weaving mills had to pay for these 
losses, which are sometimes heavy, 


a7 
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we 
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Showing How Trouble Was in 
Warp Threads 


thev would remedy the trouble 


quickly, and cut out such unde 


1 


ingredients in slashing operatior 
An Especially Peculiar Case 
some time ago, a finished pie 
tton ephyt1 Wa 0 
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ized yarns. The colored, as well as 
the white mercerized warp yarns were 
in perfect condition. The white mer- 


cerized filling yarn, however, was 
‘corn and broken in many places. Fig. 
1 clearly shows this condition. The 


goods were returned to the bleachery 
ind faulty processing was charged by 
the customer. 

Now, it seems utterly impossible 
that the bleachery can destroy only 
the mercerized filling yarn and leave 
all the other yarns in perfect condi- 
tion, unless the filling is faulty. In 
spite of that, the customer persisted 
in claiming extraordinary damages for 
his loss. By an expert investigation, 
it was possible to free the finishing 
plant from any responsibility entirely. 
In the sample cutting, which the cus- 
tomer had cut out for himself, a num- 
ber of successive damaged stripes, fill- 
ing-ways, were found, together with 
some bars that were not torn or dam- 
aged in any way. The trouble was 
now easily made clear. Below the 
yarn which was used for the stripe 
effects was another place containing 
yarn which apparently had been im- 
properly handled in the mercerizing 
or skein bleaching, and damaged there. 
Through the mild bleach given such 
colored goods at the bleachery, the 
yarn was still further weakened, and 
finally broke in tentering. At the 
place where the bobbin began, and 
which contained good yarn, another 
bobbin containing weak yarn left off, 
or ran out, in the shuttle. This caused 
the matter to be proven conclusively 
and the claim for damages on the part 
of the customer was pronounced un- 
just. 

Another Case 

In closing, I want to mention 
another case, which, at best, will occur 
very rarely. A finisher had bleached 
and finished some _ twilled cotton 
goods, which had near the selvage and 
about Io cm. from it, small slipped 
places or openings in the cloth. 

The goods were returned to the 
finisher, who refused to take them 
back, and the case was brought to 
court. The lawyer sent me a sample 
of the goods and remarked that most 
likely an error, or damage, occurred 
in napping. In fact, on casual obser- 
vation, one would have taken it as 
such. However, when the particular 
places were examined with a strong 
magnifying glass, it was noted that the 
slipping originated with the warp 
ends, and not, as is common in nap- 
ping, with the filling yarns. 

Fig. 2 shows the places very clearly. 
From Fig. 3, it can be seen that ad- 
jacent warp yarns for a short dis- 
tance are tangled around each other, 
forming, in fact, a leno half turn. I 
found the same trouble at each of 
these places. In a few places, even 
two warp ends were twisted around 
each other. This damage could only 
originate in the weave room, and the 
finisher was released of all responsi- 
bility. To this day, I have been un- 
able to explain or find out how and 
vhy it occurred. 

The above case, however, is de- 
‘idedly an exception, because the 
rouble only occurred in two pieces, 
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and any examination of the gray 
goods would have been futile. 

Yet, I want to caution finishing 
plants to always, or whenever pos- 
sible, retain about a yard of the gray 
goods from each lot before process- 


A Stone-Age 


ing, and to file it safely for future 
reference. Such seemingly small and 
insignificant samples have often saved 
the day in a dispute or complaint, 
where big losses would have resulted 
without it. 


Print Roller 





Used by 


the Ancient 


Chibcha 


Tribes of Colombia, South America 
By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


HE = accompanying illustration 

shows, in slightly less than natu- 
ral size, a baked clay cylinder used for 
printing designs on textiles, and made 
by the Chibcha tribes, who once in- 
habited Colombia, South America. 

Long before the Spanish conquista- 
dores under Jiménez de Quesada con- 
quered the country in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the Chibchas, 
who were the ancient inhabitants of 
Colombia, had, themselves, been 
beaten ai.d enslaved by another race 
of a far greater civilization, though 
not so high as that of the Incas of 
Peru. The people who destroyed the 
Chibchas were notable for their high- 
ly organized religious beliefs and for 
their system of government; they had 
vast possessions of gold and precious 
stones, obtained in a great measure 
from the forest tribes whose lands 
they had taken. 

The Chibchas are extinct as a sepa- 
rate people; there are, however, to 
be found in the fastnesses of the forest 
districts, still in many parts un- 
explored, traces of these ancient races. 

Spun and Wove 

They were in a low stage of civi- 
lization, but had a certain amount of 
skill in carving, not only on the hard 
woods they found growing around 
them, but also on stone, their tools 
being all of stone. They made bas- 
kets and undoubtedly prepared cloth 
from the bark of trees and also by 
spinning and weaving the wild cot- 
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Printing Roll Used by the Early Chibcha Tribes 






ton found plentiful in the tropical 
forests. 

Owing to the constant heavy down- 
fall of rain in those parts (it is said 
to rain every day during the rainy 
season), none of the actual textiles 
have been found, but traces have been 
discovered clearly indicating that these 
stone-age tribes had no little manipu- 
lative dexterity as weavers. That 
they were also very human beings is 
shown by the large number of ham- 
mered-gold ornaments that have been 
dug out of their graves. 

The spinners of yarns always beau- 
tified their tools by carving designs 
upon the stone spindle-whirls they 
used; and that they were of a de- 
cidedly artistic turn of mind is ob- 
vious from the finding of these small 
baked clay rollers used for printing 
patterns upon their textile manufac- 
tures. That the designs on the rol- 
lers were not used for beautifying 
their very crude pottery is proved by 
the shards which have been picked up 
bearing no traces of ornamentation. 


The Printing Roller 
The printing roller here shown is 
5.5 centimeters in length and varies 
from 3.5 to 3.75 centimeters in dia- 
meter. The axial cavity tapers in a 
similar degree. The object of this 


tapering is, without doubt, to assist 
in making a driving fit on to a wooden 
mandrel or 
roller. 


handle for using the 


et 


tation 
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of South America 
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The design, which is repeated in its 
circumferential length of 11 centi- 
meters, is simple and, perhaps, rather 
crude, but shows considerable traces 
of artistry in its arrangement of 
cross-lines, chevrons, and dotted cir- 
cles. Using, as he did, a stone graver 
to produce his pattern, the ancient 
artist has not executed his work with 
that smoothness and precision which 
printers of today would expect to find 
in their engraved metal rollers. 

The colors used by these prehistoric 
printers were natural dyestuffs still to 
be found growing plentifully in the 
dense Colombian forests, and still be- 
ing used by the wild tribes inhabiting 
those districts; but the present-day 
Indians have not had handed down to 
them any representative of this stone- 
age printing roll. 

The design here shown, together with other 
similar ones, was found and sketched on one of 
his explorations by Mr. Mervyn G. Palmer, 


F. R. G. S., to whom I am indebted for the use 
of the drawing and some notes on the Chibcha 


tribes, 

Ozonized Wool 
Greater Affinity for 
Basic, and Direct Dyes 

S. R. Trotman of England has in- 
vestigated the action of ozonized air 
on wool. Although the bleaching 
action of ozonized air containing not 
more than .5 gram of ozone per meter 
was found to be almost negligible, he 
writes, an effect similar to chlorina- 
tion was noticed. The process re- 
moved some sulphur and gave in- 
creased solubility in a decinormal 
solution of sodium carbonate. The 
microscope showed that the felting 
and shrinking ability of wool was 
diminished to an appreciable extent 
only after the scales on the exterior 
of the fiber had been largely de- 
stroyed. The fiber then had the ap- 
pearance of having been overchlori- 
nated. The ozonized wool was found 
to have an increased affinity for 
dyestuffs. 

A patented process, consisting of 
dampening the wool with a dilute 
solution of ammonia and then expos- 
ing it to air containing about one 
part of ozone per thousand, has been 
developed for increasing the affinity 
of wool for dyestuffs. Wool treated 
in this manner has an increased affin- 
ity for acid, basic, and direct dyes, 
and can be dyed full shade at tem- 
peratures as low as 108° F. The 
affinity for dyestuffs is claimed to be 
more uniform than in the case of 
chlorination. The process is not 
adaptable to silk or vegetable fibers; 
but acetate rayon, which is the only 
fiber of vegetable origin not injured 
by the treatment, can be used in wool 
thus ozonized, and the union material 
dyed at low temperature with acid 
dyes without danger of destroying the 
luster of the rayon. 


Has Acid, 


Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 


sociation Meets at Chicago 

Cuicaco, Irt.—The Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association held its 
bi-monthly meeting here at the Drake 
hotel, Dec. 11 to 13. These are gen- 
erally one day sessions, but this meet- 
ing was of three days’ duration. 
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Pine Oil Compounds 


for 


Hosiery Dyeing 


and Bleaching 


Lneven or faulty dyeing can be 
corrected in many cases by the 
use of Soluble Steam-distilled 


Pine Oil in the dye bath. 


When bleaching with hard water, 
the addition of Soluble Pine Oil 
to the bleach bath assists in pro- 
ducing a “cleaner white” and 


more even bleach. 


Soluble Pine Oil is excellent for 
the scouring of mineral or knit- 


ting oils from hose. 


Address your inquiry to: 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


UINCC IRI -ORATED) 
973 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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“Distinguished for its high test and 
. uniform quality—”’ 


SODA ASH 


WYANDOTTE Light 58% Soda Ash 
has always met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile chemist. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


High test 76% has been developed 
to meet the requirements of opera- 
tions necessitating special qualities 
such as— 


RAYON — MERCERIZING 
BLEACHING — FINISHING 


WYANDOTTE operates its 
own limestone quarries, 
salt wells, coal mines, 
steamship lines, cooper- 
age, foundries and ware- | 
houses. 


Control of the source of | 
. } 
raw materials guarantees | 


ae ae 
uninterrupted deliveries. | 





—— See Also 
——CATALOG——— 


Michigan Alkali Co. 
General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street 


Also Manufacturers of 
Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Fiber Hand-Portable Light 


Floating Socket and Springs Pro- 
tect Against Jar 

A new non-conductive, shock-proof, 

fiber, hand-portable light with adjust- 

able hook has been placed on the mar- 

ket by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. 

Co., 128 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, 





Portable Light Protected Against Damage 
from Jarring 


suited 


garages, 


Ill. It 1s well for manufac- 
turing plants, and homes. 
Although weighing only 8 ozs., it is 
sturdily constructed and will stand 
the weight of a 180-lb. man without 
injury to the lamp. A special floating 
socket and four flexible springs pro- 
tect the lamp from mechanical jars 
and breakage, and absorb shocks that 
would otherwise be transmitted to the 
lamp filament. The handle is 
varnished hard maple, to which is 
attached a notched fiber guard that 
prevents the light from rolling when 
placed on a flat surface. An addi- 
tional feature is a fiber half-shade to 
direct the light rays on the work and 
out of the user’s eyes. The light will 
take lamps from 25 to 60 watts. 


of 


Shuttle Fed From Cone 


Large Packages of Yarn Supply 
Filling Continuously 

A device known as the “Gawsworth 

self-weaving attachment for looms” 

has been invented by Oliver Shimwell 


of Gawsworth, Cheshire, England. 
The device supplies filling varn to 


the shuttle from large cones of yarn 
or other packages continuously. 

There are two cones, one on each 
side of the loom. Yarn is drawn auto- 
matically from them and is cut auto- 
matically in lengths of two picks. 
Each piece of yarn is then held in 
the middle, and the shuttle drags one- 
half of one piece into the shed for the 
first pick. As it returns from the op- 
posite side it drags in the first half of 
the other piece for the second pick. 
As it again leaves the first 
drags in the remaining half of the 
first piece of yarn to make the third 
pick. As it comes back, it drags in 


the remaining half of the second piece 


of yarn for the fourth pick. The 


operation then repeats. 


Each pick falls short of the op- 
posite side of the cloth by a few warp 


ends, but the middle of each piece of 


side it 
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filling (two picks long) is unsevered 
and serves to connect every other pick, 
providing a smooth edge on the sel- 
vage. The cut ends of the filling are 
thereby concealed in the selvage. It 
may be seen that the attachment pro- 
vides neither the double pick nor the 
rough selvage that one might expect 
from this type of attachment. 








Variable Drive for Loom 


Eccentric Pulleys Claimed to Im- 
prove Loom Operation 

Eccentric pulleys are being applied 
to looms by Butterworth & Dickinson, 
Ltd., Burnley, Eng. These pulleys 
allow for variations in the tension of 
the belt during the cycle of weaving 
operations. 

The belt is given the most tension 
when the lay is beating up the filling, 
and the least tension when the crank 
is in the back center. A compara- 
tively slow movement in the back half 
of the picking when the shed is fully 
open is of advantage in that it gives 
more time for the shuttle to pass. 
The new arrangement is claimed to 
afford an increase in production of 
10%, and to improve the quality of 
the fabric. 


Curls Yarns and Fibers 


Prepares for Use in Astrakhan and 
Other Fabrics 

A machine for curling or 
and fibers to be used 
astrakhan, carpets, mats, rugs, 
has been developed by Thomas Broad 
bent & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Slivers, etc., 
through a rotating helical guide and 
through a tension device which pre- 
vents the twist running 
The rope of ends then passes through 
a pair of rollers and is wound on a 


waving 
yarns for 


CiC., 


from a_ bobbin pass 


from out. 


swift. It is taken away in skeins to 
be boiled or set in any other way. 
The effect may be varied by sub 


stituting a spiral guide of different 
pitch. The same machine is used to 
open the curled yarns after they have 
been boiled and set. The spiral guide 
in. this turns in the 
direction. 


case opposite 


Unit Air Conditioner 


Ceiling Type Can Deliver 10,000 
Cu. Ft. per Min. 

lhe Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., 
whose floor or standing type of unit 
air conditioner was described in 
TEXTILE Worwtp of March 31, 
p. 73, has now brought out 
suspension model the 
paratus. This suspended unit air con 
ditioner was designed to meet the re 
quirements of crowded mills. It 
occupies no floor space, and provides 
wide and adjustable distribution of 
conditioned air. The 


70 
4s 


the 
1928, 
a ceiling 


ol Same ap 


capacity 1s 





Ceiling Suspension Model of Unit Air 
Conditioner 

10,000 CU. ft. of conditioned air pel 

minute. The tans and centrijectot 

spray system require but 4 hp. It 


heats, humidifies, and cleans. 
The capacity of the floor or stand 


ing type of unit has recently been 
increased to 5,000 cu. It. of condi- 
tioned air per minute. All other de 


tails of design and operation are 


as 


before. The dimensions of the stand 


ing type are: height, 9 ft.._5, ans.; 
base, 3 ft. 5 ins. by 3 ft. 5 ins. One 
2-hp. motor operates the fan and 


centrijector. 


Shedding Motion for Looms 


Dwell Period and Amount of Lift 
Adjustable 

\ new shedding motion for looms 
which allows for ready adjustment of 
the dwell and extent of lift has been 
brought out by William Dickinson & 
Sons, Blackburn, Eng. An eccentric 
pin on a plate at the end of the bottom 
shaft drives a segment gear back and 
forth by t 
The connecting 





a connecting arm. 
is guided by a 
shaped slot in 
which is 


means of 
arm 
specially 
plate, 
dwell 
lating motion. 


a stationary 
designed to give a 
at each extremity of the oscil 
The amount of 
can be altered by changing the posi 


dwell 
tion of the eccentric pin. The seg 
with an 
the 
a shaft to which the harnesses 

attached. This be 
changed in order to change the height 
of the shed. 
tively driven from this shaft through 


ment gear in turn drives, 


oscillating movement, a gear on 


end of 
are 


gear may 


The harnesses are posi 


adjustable chains which are raised or 
lowered according to which way the 
shaft turns. 

A steel band its flat 
parallel to the warp threads connects 
the 


thereby 


with surfaces 


each chain above harness with 
relieving the 
and heddles 
and allowing them to be left reason- 


his 


: ‘ 
the chain below, 


strain on the harnesses 


permits the warp 
naturally 
ithout 
being bent out of their course by the 


heddles. 


are 


ablv slack 


; ; 
threads to assume their 
straight lines to the 


reed Ww 


The heddles consequently 


\ dobby mo- 


this new 


viven longer life. 


tion can be driven by shed 


ding motion by of a drum on 


stud of 


means 


the the segment gear. 
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Instantaneous Hot Water 
Unlimited Supply — Electrically 
Heated in Three Seconds — 

An electric water heater claimed to 
provide an unlimited supply of hot 
water electrically heated in three sec- 
onds has been placed on the market 
by The Acorn Heater Corp., State and 





Electric Hot Water Heater 


Bostwick Ave., Bridgeport, Conn., 4 
subsidiary of Harvey Hubbell, Inc. It 
requires no plumbing in addition to a 
pipe. It is not a lamp 
socket device, but is quickly installed 


cold-water 


by a plumber or electrician. 
lhe 


switch. 


faucet handle operates the 
If the handle is turned to the 
right, hot water is obtained: if to the 
When the handle is 
moved to an upright position, current 
and water are simultaneously cut off. 
The water to 
perature desired. A small 
ture-control valve is provided on the 


left, cold water. 


heater heats any tem 


tempera 
side. The current is used only when 
hot water is actually being drawn. 
There are delicate 
parts. The construction is 
throughout. 


no springs 01 
rugged 
The heater has a plated 
finish and a white porcelain handle. 
Water passes directly over the heating 
element, which is threaded through 22 
tubular passages, assuring instantan 
eous action, and is of non-corrosive 
material. 

lhe heater is also manufactured in 
4- and 12-faucet types. The multiple 
types are usually installed in the base 
ment. Faucets turn current and wate: 
on or off; no storage tanks or boilers 
are required. ‘There a number ot 
models in type, including the 
single-faucet. These vary in the mat 
ters of voltage, amperage, and wattage. 
The higher-amperage models do not 


are 


each 


cost more to operate, it is said, from 
an efficiency standpoint. 


Chainless Mercerizing 


Expansion Rollers Eliminate Clip 
Marks in Cloth 
\ chainless 


chine, 


‘loth-emercerizine n 
cioth-mercerizing ma 


which is claimed to eliminate 


not only clip marks but also unequal 
tension and irregular results, has been 
developed by James Farmer Norton & 

Ltd., Salford, In thi 


Co.. England 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Product is 
no more 
reliable than 


its maker 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 


Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous{Sodium Hydrosul- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
and for Stripping. Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 
Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- per, requiring very little acid. 

aldehyde, for discharge printing. Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


FACTORIES 
Office Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 


7th and Locust Sts. BRANCHES 


; Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 





TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 
phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


©# Let our Chemists advise you +O 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
HARRISON, N. J. a 


BOSTON. MASS 
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New Rings on Doffers 
Technical Editor : 

We have had four rings on each of 
uur 20 in. doffers become damaged badly, 
ind we would like to know what is the 
best method of putting new rings on to 
zo with other rings which are in good 
condition. Is it necessary to put on a 
whole new set of rings? (6685) 

It is not necessary to put on a 
whole new set of rings and is not 
idvisable if the undamaged rings are 
in good condition. Replace the 
damaged rings with new ones, place 
in grinder (preferably keep all new 
mes together), and grind down to 
level of old rings by taking vibrator 
off until down to old level. 

A carder sends the following: It 
does not seem necessary to put on a 
whole set of new rings. If the new 
rings have nearly the same surface 
height of wire as the old ones, put 
them on the doffers and grind them 
lightly. Be careful to set the grinder 
to the new rings in starting, and 
vradually put the grinder on a little 
more as they grind down, until it 
touches the surface of all the rings 
evenly for the length of the doffer. 


 -_ 2. 


Pressing Tenders Dyed Cotton 


Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find a sample of black 
silesia. We find that in pressing this 
cloth with a hot iron the filling loses its 
strength and gets quite tender. Will you 
please go into this and let us know, if 
possible, why this occurs, and how the 
fault may be corrected? (6684) 

The cloth is somewhat tender be- 
fore pressing with a hot iron. It 
certainly could not be called very 
strong. Next, the fabric reacts acid, 
very strongly for a cotton fabric. It 
is sulphuric acid, and this with the 
heat would account for the tendering. 
"he acid has probably come from the 
sulphur black with which the cloth 
s dyed. Tendering from this source 
is fairly common just from storing, 
where goods are not heated. 


In the present instance we would 
uggest that the fabric be run through 

weak, warm, soda-ash bath to neu- 
tralize the acid, and then through a 
light treatment with sodium _per- 
‘orate to oxidize the black and avoid 
‘uture trouble. This, of course, will 
not correct any tendering already in 
the goods. 


It is quite common practice in dye- 
ig sulphur black to put something 
ito the last wash water so that part 

it will remain in the goods and 
‘utralize or counteract any traces of 
id that may form later. Sodium 
‘etate, soda ash, and soap are such 
iterials. Sometimes the black is 
ven an oxidation which is supposed 
be still more effective as it destroys 

sulphur which might turn into 
id and cause the trouble. Chrome 
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or perborate are representative of 
suitable oxidizing agents. 

The treatments mentioned are liable 
to cause slight changes of shade, for 
which allowance may have to be made. 
Whether the proposed explanation is 
entirely applicable to the case or not, 
the essential facts are that the goods 
are strongly acid, and that it should 
be washed out or neutralized before 


they are used. 
* * * 


Loose Ends in Rayon Warp 
Technical Editor: 

We have recently purchased a rayon 
warp-sizing machine and are experiencing 
trouble with loose ends in the warp. We 
note the following for your consideration. 
The warps are very loose on the beam 
as each successive paper comes off during 
weaving. This loosening of the warp 
threads is not apparent at all until the 
paper comes off, then it is so bad that 
we have been required to rebeam several 
jobs. We have tried numerous degrees 
of tension on the warp while beaming, 
putting in the warp paper with extreme 
care; but with the same poor result. This 
work has had the careful supervision of 
the superintendent, the actual warping 
being done by one of our experienced 
warpers. We have tried running the 
machine at a very low speed and at a 
medium speed, but this does not seem to 
help us either. We have had steam pres- 
sure on all three drums, but the warp, 
in the writers’ opinion, has been dry 
when going on to the beam. The only 
thing we can account for is that the heat 
may affect this yarn. However, we are 
not quite sure. To prove to ourselves 
that the machine was operating properly, 
for experimental reasons, we have run 
through several silk warps, and during 
the course of weaving we have not ex- 
perienced any loose ends whatsoever. 

Any assistance you can render us along 
this line will be highly appreciated, for 
until we get this matter under control it 
will seriously retard our manufacturing 
operations. Viscose rayon is being used. 

(6673) 


If we understand the inquiry cor- 
rectly, the loose warp threads appear 
only as each successive paper comes 
off. In other words, when a paper 
is taken off some of the threads are 
very loose. Presumably, as the warp 
is woven, and the yarn comes nearer 
to the succeeding paper, the loose 
threads gradually tighten up and dis- 
appear, only to reappear when the next 
paper comes off. It would seem as 
if this must be a question of tension, 
either at the loom or on the sizing 
machine. We assume that the loom 
beam has an apron securely fastened 
to it and the warp is tied to the apron, 
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Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


making it impossible for the warp to 
slip.on the beam. The way the paper 
has been put in seems to have been 
given attention, also the matter of 
having the yarn dry when going on the 
beam, so the difficulty may not be 
due to stretching of the rayon. 

If the cloth is of a construction 
where a great deal of weight must be 
applied to the loom beam to obtain the 
required tension, of course the warp 
must be wound hard enough to take 
care of this condition, and enough 
paper must be put on. These thoughts 
may be of some value to the inquirer, 
but we really are not certain as to 
what is causing the loose ends. It 
might be well to see if they occur with 


another lot of rayon. Perhaps the 
sizing machine builders can _ offer 
suggestions. 

Rute w 


Gloss Finish on Braid 


Technical Editor: 

How can I obtain a high luster or 
gloss finish on a braid made of rayon. 
The sample enclosed has been put through 
hot rollers by me but is too dead looking. 
Recently I saw a sample of this kind of 
braid with a polish on it, which far ex- 
celled mine, so I ask if you know of a 
solution which puts a finish thereon with 
a gloss similar to a fine grade of polished 
leather. It must be pliable. Any in- 
formation you may be able to offer will 
be gratefully appreciated. (6690) 

This type of finish is usually ob- 
tained by simply running the goods 
through a calender under very high 
pressure. We presume that you are 
using this kind of machine, where the 
only heat applied to the material is the 
result of the friction caused by the 
difference in speeds between the upper, 
fast-revolving, metal roller and the 
lower, slower-running, _ fiber-faced 
roller, together with the pressure of 
the upper roller on the lower roller. 
From an examination of the sample 
submitted, we are inclined to think 
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that you are not exerting pressure 
enough on the material, or the differ- 
ential of the two rolls is insufficient. 

Some experimentation will be neces- 
sary and we would suggest first run- 
ning the material through a thin bath 
of potato starch (to which may be 
added a small amount of nigrosine 
black to color the bath and prevent 
the minute flakes of white starch from 
showing on the black material), 
other solution of finishing compounds, 
such as gelatine, Bordeaux size, etc. 
If the bath is not too thick the starch 
or other compound will be broken up 
at the calender and the goods left 
pliable. This procedure means an ex- 
tra operation and added expense, but 
may be worth the trouble. We ad- 
vise against the use in the bath of 
any ingredients that will become sticky 
when heated, as the goods may be 
ruined in the calender, or the rolls of 
the machine damaged. 

Braid does not lend itself to this 
type of finish as well as woven goods 
because of the diagonal stitching, and 
the sample really is well finished. 

6&4 


Mottled Appearance of C 


de Chine 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of crepe de 
chine. If you hold this in a certain light, 
you will see a motley effect on it. Will 
you kindly let us know the cause of this. 

(6678) 

The sample in question was a half- 
yard swatch, gray-green in color, of 
heavily weighted crepe de chine. The 
warp construction, as woven, was 
60/2/3, equal to 360 ends per inch of 
20/22 denier raw silk. The cloth was 
woven with 84 picks, which on open- 
ing up appeared to be a three-thread 
tram of 13/15 denier, though in de- 
fault of a critical examination I would 
not be too positive of the number of 
threads. Some tests for twist came 
out about 60 turns per inch. 

On examining the fabric in certain 
light, there is to be seen, as stated by 
the inquirer, a mottled appearance on 
the surface of the cloth. This mot- 
tling is very fine and regular, and of 
a kind that should not, in my opinion, 
militate against the sale of the goods 
as first-quality merchandise. It would 
be absolutely negligible and incon- 
spicious when the cloth was made into 
a garment, though of course it might 
permit a finicky buyer to use it as a 
ground for making an objection to 
the fabric. 

On examining the cloth against the 
light, under magnification, it will be 
seen that this mottled appearance is 
due to fine, local openings between 
the warp threads, which instead of 
all running true and parallel to each 
other have been distorted or slightly 
curved out of line in their paths. 
Where the warp threads are bent 
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.way from each other, openings ap- 
ear, with corresponding thicker or 
loser places where they are unduly 
hrown up against each other. 

The aspect of the fabric suggests 
in injudiciously severe or too long 
ontinued treatment in the boiling-off. 

While the amount of weighting 
given to the cloth is not stated, and 
o determine it with any degree of 
precision would require a difficult and 
critical analysis, we might assume that 
t is the quite customary market 
weighting of 40%. In that event, if 
the warp had a boil-off of 19%, and 
the filling a boil-off of 25%, the aver- 
age of the two would be 22%, but 
is the warp is the dominant material, 
we may put the average boil-off for 
the entire cloth at So. that 
i00 lbs.. of goods, when boiled-off, 
will weigh 79 lbs., which the dyer 
increases to 140 lbs., thus adding 61 
lbs. to the 79, or over 77% of adulter- 
ant added to the fiber. Heavy as the 
cloth now is, in its boiled-off con- 
dition it would be quite slim in struc- 
ture. If the filling is a three-thread 
crepe twist, 60 turns of twist per inch, 
particularly when the goods were 
hoiled-off, would roughen the filling to 
only a very moderate extent; that is, 
the boiled-off filling thread, if passed 
between the finger and thumb, would 
probably feel rather smooth, and it 
would be easy to slip the warp threads 
sideways upon it. Under these con- 
ditions, therefore, a energetic 
treatment in the  boiling-off would 
make it easy for the warp threads to 
slide upon the filling as the liquors 
circulated through the fabric. 

The most apparent way to remedy 
this would be to increase the twist of 
the filling to a point that would 
roughen it sufficiently to withstand 
any such lateral movement of the warp 
threads. Also, instruct the dyer to 
treat the material as gently as_pos- 
sible in the boiling-off bath. 

JAMES CHITTICK. 


4 
21%. 


too 


* * * 


Stained Yarn in Narrow Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly inspect the attached 
piece of narrow fabric and advise what 


ow to be the cause of the dark bars. 
1e 


[ material was bleached and_ then 
tinted. We think the trouble is in the 
raw cotton. (6674) 


The trouble is not in the raw cotton 
but develops after the yarn is spun 
(in the single) and before it is folded 
or made into two-ply. The spots are 
on only one of the folded threads 
and are green, resembling dyestuff. A 
10-in. piece of the two-ply filling, in 
which the defect appeared three times, 
was untwisted and all three spots were 
iound to be on the same strand of 
ingle yarn. The fact that these spots 
lave withstood the process of bleach- 
ng is sufficient to convince us that 
ny attempt to salvage the damaged 
aterial would be time wasted. If 

market could be found for these 
oods in a nile green, or similar 
hade, they might be dyed and the 
pots rendered unnoticeable, but pa- 


ima trimming is seldom desired in 
ich a color. 
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Correspondence with Readers — Continued 


Uneven Color on Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

In reference to the stocking we are 
sending, we would ask you to kindly 
advise us what, in your opinion, causes 
the difference in color on either side of 
the line marked. We have been advised 
that there is a difference in the number of 
threads used at this particular point, but 
we cannot understand what would cause 
the difference in color. (6676) 


In some cases colored bands follow- 
ing the threads appear on 
after dyeing on account of difference 
in twist or count of yarns. In such 
the effect is optical and the 
bands will become lighter or darker 
than the adjacent threads as we turn 
the fabric in different directions. This 
is a phenomenon due to the reflection 
from the high-lights on the twist, 
which vary according to twist and 
count and can easily be recognized. 

In this case the silk in the foot of 
the stocking is really darker and red- 
der than that in the boot, and remains 
so no matter how it is turned around. 


hosiery 


cases 


As is usual, the footers are using a 
different lot of silk than the other 
machines, so the lot can be traced for 
examination. There are several rea- 
sons why it may dye a deeper color. 
The silk may be old and the oil used 
by the throwster may have become 
rancid on the fiber, giving it an acid 
reaction which can be detected by a 
dilute solution of Acid Fuchsine, 
which will develop a full red color in 
the presence of the weakest acids. Be- 
ing of a different count, the throwster 
would have it tinted with a different 
and this stain might not boil 
off entirely, so that it would influence 
the dyed shade. Also it is a 
known fact that silk 
districts will take dye differently. 
Any variation in the lot of silk 
throughout the stocking may be ex- 
pected to show itself in one way or 
another. 

A manufacturer once used some 
backwound weighted silk from _ his 
ingrain department and put it in his 
regular goods for splicing, with the 
result that the entire lot was spoiled. 


color 


well- 
from different 


This sample was examined for 
weighting and none was found. 
=> 


Thin Places in Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending a piece of cloth show- 
ing thin places. We would like you to 
examine this and give us your opinion 
as to whether they are the fault of the 
yarn or the knitting. (6682) 

This rib jacquard fabric of two-ply 
worsted yarn has places where it is 
thin, which we take to be what the 
inquiry is about. On the other hand, 
there are places where the fabric 
seems lighter in color than the rest 
of the fabric. Both are the result of 
uneven worsted yarns. If the fabric 
is examined under magnification, the 
yarn of the thin places seems leaner 
or thinner. When raveled, it will be 
quite clear that the yarns vary a great 
deal from light to heavy. The light- 
colored areas are caused by heavy 
places in the tan yarn. These prevent 
the darker brown, in back, from 
showing through, and so make lighter- 
colored areas. 


The actual variation in counts may 
not be quite as great as appearances 
would indicate, because the twist will 
be than normal in the heavy 
places, but greater than normal in the 
thin places. 


less 


This leaves the heavy 
and fluffy. The thin 
places are condensed abnormally by 
the extra twist. In this way the thin 
places look less than their real size, 
and make thin places in the fabric; 
while the heavy places are fluffy and 
slubby, and make heavy places in the 
fabric. We find nothing to criticize 
in the knitting. 

x * x 


Sizing Cotton Felt 
Technical Editor : 

Will you do us the great kindness to 
Say what processes are necessary to make 
cotton felt which has a glue mixed into 
waste cotton. We enclose small sample. 

(6683) 


places loose 


From the appearance of the sample, 
it seems that glue or sizing has been 
applied to the outside of the pad only. 
This process can be carried out on a 
light padding machine or open soaper. 
Pass the pad through the rolls twice, 
once each the bottom 
roll takes up too much liquid put on 
a scraper. The liquid is probably a 
mixture of dextrine. 

* * x 
Streaky Effects in Rayon Fabric 
Technical Editor : ; 

We are sending you a small sample of 
rayon fabric and would ask you to give 
us your opinion as to the cause of the 
stripes running through it. The rayon 
used is a 24-filament American viscose. 
We would appreciate your opinion as to 
whether these streaky effects come from 
the dyeing or some other source. 


for side. If 


(6681) 

The streaky effects are due to the 
absence of rayon threads at intervals, 
causing breaks in the weave, but are 
not the fault of the weaving. If this 
were a weaving imperfection the ab- 
sence of the threads would preclude 
any possibility of cloth production, 
for the loom would not run with the 
threads missing. Testing the rayon 
that is weaving correctly shows very 
good breaking strength. However, 
some weak rayon has been used, and 
we would say that is the cause of the 
defects. 

To get at the bottom of this trouble 
it would be necessary to examine sam- 
ples of the fabric from the loom and 
after each process in preparation for 
dyeing, after dyeing, and after each 
process in finishing. We do not see 
how a modern loom could weave if 
the defects were caused in the weav- 
ing, as stated above. 


x * * 


Slub or Flake Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending a small sample of blue 
cotton yarn which has a small white 
slub in it at intervals, which was spun 
or twisted in. This sample was given to 
me and I was asked to make a sample 
like it. I am also sending a_ small 
sample of black worsted thread with a 
little white cotton slub in it. Now this 
small slub I put in while the black was 
spinning, by feeding it with my hand at 
short intervals, to trv and duplicate the 
blue sample. I would be greatly obliged 
if you could give me any directions to 
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make yarn like the blue sample. Is 
there any mechanical device to put on a 
worsted frame which would make such a 
yarn, and is there any frame made to 
do such work? (6051) 

The sample of yarn submitted is a 
flake yarn. 
mately three-quarters of an inch in 
length and spaced 11 in. apart. ‘The 
issue of TextrLeE Wor-p for Jan. 14, 
1928, pages 46, 47, and 97, contains 
a special article written by Albert EF. 
Lewis, entitled, “Various Novelty 
Yarns and the Machinery Required to 
Manufacture Them.” It contains 
complete information regarding cork- 
screw, gimp, knop, loop, slub, flake, 
coated, paper, grandrille, nepped, and 
other yarns. We refer you to this 
article for details regarding the pro 
cedure and mechanism involved. 

We believe that you will have to 
design and make your own attach- 
ments for a spinning frame. We sug- 
gest a trial using the draft gear as a 
pattern or gap gear. 


The slubs are approxi- 


Remove one line 
of carriers and set special guide bar 
with thread guides so that ground 
thread can be fed directly to nip of 
front roll. Carry cotton roving in 
special creel and feed through back 
rolls. The number of teeth left 
draft gear and spacings combined 
with modifications in draft train gears 
will determine length of cotton roving 
fed for so many inches of yarn de 
livered at front roll. Using a 4-1n. 
diameter front roll, 114-in. diameter 
back roll, with 83-100 double stud, and 
100 back roll gear, a draft gear with 
seven teeth would deliver approxi- 
mately 0.23 in. of cotton roving for 
each revolution of front roll. The size 
of draft gear is important as it de- 
termines the time interval for the in- 
termittent feed of back roll, and so 
controls the real length and thickness 
of flake. We are forwarding the 
names of firms making fancy 
twisters. 


on 


Chainless Mercerizing 
(Continued from page 45) 


machine the warp threads can be 
placed under tension. 

The cloth passes first through a 
three-roll mangle, through a series of 
tension drums, and through a second 
three-roll mangle. At these mangles 
the caustic is applied. Unusually high 
penetration is claimed, with a large 
saving in caustic. The cloth next 
passes through a three-roll hydrau- 
lically operated tension regulator, 
which serves to keep the warp under 
tension, then alternately over and 
under six dry expansion rollers, and 
finally over and under eight more 
expansion rollers immersed in water. 
Following this the treatment is prac- 
tically as in other systems. A gauge 
on the hydraulic tension allows dupli- 
cation of results. 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
has resumed full time operation after 
having been on a curtailed schedule for 
several weeks. 

Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., are running full time. 
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New Construction and Additions 

Anniston (Ala.) Cordage Co. The 
two-story, 52 x 90 ft. addition which this 
company is building for storage will be 
completed on Jan. 1. 


Decsiur, Ala. The house building 
program of the Decatur Building Corp., 
organized several months ago to build 
131 houses near the plant of the Con- 
necticut Mills Co. to house their em- 
ployes, is nearing completion. 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talledega, 
Ala. The foundation for the warehouse 
of this new plant is in place and ap- 
proximately a third of the brick is laid. 
Foundations are being laid for the main 
mill and weave shop, and orders for 
material and sub-contracts have been 
awarded as follows: Cast iron, Georgia 
Plow & Foundry Co., Athens, Ga.; roof- 
ing and sheet metal work, Baker Roofing 
Co., Atlanta; reinforcing steel, Kalman 
Steel Co., Atlanta; terra cotta, Atlanta 
Terra Cotta Co., Atlanta; plumbing, 
Edens & Moon, Greenville, S. C.; struc- 
tural steel, Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., iron columns, Paul 
Wright & Co., Birmingham, Ala.; steel 
sash, David Lupton’s Sons Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; timber and plank, 
Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham, and 
the Dean Lumber Co., Alexander City, 
Ala., A. C. Bryant Sales Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; maple tlooring, Indiana 
Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich., and the 
sright-Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 


Ludlow-Georgia Bagging Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., is adding another building 
to its plant, to be 25 x 240 ft., for stor- 
age purposes. This unit will be ready 
for use in February. 

Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., are installing 22 new S. & L. 
twisters. 


*Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, 
N. C. Through the Charlotte office of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., the 
following contracts for the new unit un- 
der construction at the Wiscassett Mills 
Co. were awarded: Air condensing equip- 
ment to the Parks Mfg. Co., Charlotte; 
freight elevator to the Parks Cramer Co., 
Charlotte; and power and light wiring 
installation to the Webb Electric Co., 
Anderson, S. C. 

Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., have started up 24 extra cards 
and also put in a new winder. 

Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
N. C., have recently installed 244 new 
Draper looms. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
have purchased additional property ad- 
joining their mill site. The new prop- 
erty lies m the heart of the mill village 
and will be included in the mills’ future 
development plan. 

*Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C. 
The first unit of this plant will be in full 
operation on Jan. 1. Additional machin- 
ery will be installed after operation be- 


readjust the machinery from Mill No. 1, 
which has become crowded. It is thought 
work of rearranging the machinery will 


be started in February. It is stated that 
no new machinery will be purchased. 


Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., York, 
S. C. An addition to the Neely mill is 
planned, according to report, and it is 
expected that contract will be let in the 
near future. Contract has been awarded 
to W. T. Beanguard, of Clover, S. C., 
for about 20 houses. 


*Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. The first lot of cotton with 
which the Dyersburg Cotton Products 
Co. will begin operation on completion 
of its $600,000 plant is being stored in 
the plant warehouse. 





Fact and Gossip 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
One thousand additional looms for the 
manufacture of narrow white goods 
have been started at the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co.’s_ plant. 


Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. Con- 
trolling interest in this company was re- 
cently purchased by the New England 
Public Service Co. 


West Boylston Mfg. Co., Hampton 
Co., and some units of the United Elas- 
tic Corp., all of Easthampton, Mass., 
are operating overtime with some de- 
partments of the former company run- 
ning all night. 


Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Stockholders of this mill have voted to 
empower directors to sell the mill and 
its assets. The purchaser is United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc., which is 
headed by Homer Loring. 


Long Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N. 
C., is reported to have been organized 
to purchase and operate the plant of the 
John Rudisill Mfg. Co. at Lincolnton. 
Authorized capital stock of new company 
is $100,000, with $50,000 subscribed by 
W. L. Long, of Shelby, and T. E. Sum- 
mer and David P. Dellinger, of Cherry- 
ville, N. C. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Inc., Leaksville, Spray, Draper, N. C.; 
Fieldale, Va., will have a 10 day Christ- 
mas vacation, according to the general 
office at Spray. The holiday begins at 
close of work on Friday, December 21, 
resuming operations December 31. The 
Fieldale plant, however, will not close 
until Saturday at noon. 

*Driad Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Liquidation sale of the machinery and 
equipment of this concern, manufactur- 
ers of Turkish towels, bath mats, etc., 
will be held Jan. 8, 1929, at 10 a. m. 
on the premises, 10th and Allegheny 
Ave. The sale will comprise 255 looms 
together with supplementary equipment, 
and will be conducted under the 
pices of Samuel T. Freeman & 
Philadelphia and Boston, 


aus- 
Co., 
auctioneers. 

Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
will take the entire week of Dec. 24 for 
Christmas holidays, resuming operations 
Monday morning, Dec. 31. 


Clover (S. C.) Mills Co., will ob- 
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Vans ee ee ee EEO EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE HEHEHE OHHH HEHEHE 






















MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


gins. 


serve the entire week of Dec. 24 as Christ- Warehouses: 
*Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., mas holidays. In addition to giving the CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
Whitwire, S. C. The three-story addi- operatives a week’s vacation certain of the 
tion which this company is building is employes will clean up and readjust the ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
nearly completed. It will be used to machinery and make necessary repairs. | NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GREENVILLE,S.C. 
Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills closed —————— 


> . . . . 
e * Indicates previous mention of project. 
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We're all working to 
make 1929 the greatest 


year you have ever seen. 


252 Years 
of experience is the record of our com- 
bined organization. 252 years of 
growing with America and studying 
of soap problems, to meet every need. 
We can help you. Let us serve. 


2, 
~ 


Palmolive Radio Hour 


Broadcast every Wednesday night — from 
9:30 to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 
9:30 p. m., central time—over WEAF and 
32 stations associated with The National 
Broadcasting Company. 


MAKERS OF 


Palmolive Soap Super Suds 
Palmolive Shaving Cream Kwiksolv 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc Crystal Neutral and Granulated 
Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream Badger Flakes and Kwiksolv 
Colgate Shaving Cream Pearl Chips and Granulated 
Crystal White Laundry Soap Texolive Kwiksolv 

Arctic Chips and Pulverized 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


y S) a a a a as a 
a ms a a Qa Sf": ~ <4) a 


TETRACHLORIDE 
day O7 TIN - 


(ANHYDROUS) 


6A AA A A 


~ 7 ¥. ¥. 2 2 


0) eu 


HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 
BUFFALO . CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER = LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 








LEAD PENCILS vs. ADDING MACHINES 


The lead pencil couldn’t keep up with the modern demand 
for efficiency, so the adding machine was invented. 

It was because of the demand for special purpose alkalies 
that the 


were originated and marketed for the treatment of textile 
fabrics. 
: The cons‘antly growing demand for these distinctive alka- 
lies proves that the mill operator appreciates the value of the 
superior appearance, brighter color, and softer texture which 
these producis insures to his finished fabrics. 


Ask your 
supply man 


or write 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 








SS 
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Mill Newse—Continued 


Dec. 24 and 25 for Christmas holiday. 


Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton Mills will 
close Dec. 24 and 25 for the holidays. 


Janesville (Wis.) Cotton Mills Co. 
will operate nights, according to M. L. 
Harned, general manager. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has completed its new dyehouse 
on Mill St., and the kettles and auxiliary 
appliances are being installed this week. 
It will be up-to-date in every respect. 


Onta Spinning Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The machinery and equipment of 
this company, E. Ontario and Janney 
Sts., spinners of woolen carpet yarns, 
has been purchased by Jno. Wilde & 
Bro., Manayunk, spinners of carpet 
yarns. The building in which the Onta 
machinery is now located has _ been 
leased by the purchasers for a term of 
two years. The Onta Spinning Co. has 
an equipment of approximately 2,300 
woolen spindles while Jno. Wilde & Bro. 
have six sets for spinning woolen carpet 
yarns, giving them a total of approxi- 
mately 3,000 spindles. The Onta Spin- 
ning Co. will be operated in the future 
as Jno. Wilde & Bro., branch plant, and 
production will be changed over from 
the type of yarns spun by the Onta com- 
pany to the same grade yarns that have 
been spun by Jno. Wilde & Bro., these 
being high grade yarns used in the manu- 
facture of wiltons, velvets and axmins- 
ters. In the near future it is also an- 
nounced, they will install 132 new twis- 
ter spindles in the Onta building. 


*River Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. 
I., recently reported organized to operate 
the former River mill of Guerin Mills, 
Inc., is under the direction of Theophile 
Guerin, president and treasurer. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $400,000, for the 
manufacture of woolen, merino and silk 
noil yarns. 


Fact and Gossip 


Dunbarton Woolen Mills and the 
George Park Mfg. Co., Inc., Dexter, 
Me., are operating on a short-hours’ 
schedule, commencing at 8 a. m. and clos- 
ing at 4 p. m. 


Elmvale Worsted Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, to operate under 
lease the plant of the Kinney Worsted 
Yarn Co., which closed on Aug. 9. The 
officers of the company are: President 
and treasurer, Bertram W. Spencer, for- 
mer superintendent of the Kinney Co.; 
assistant treasurer and clerk, Walter N. 
Cooper, former assistant superintendent 
for the Kinney Co., the third director 
being Carey Russell Kinney, former 
treasurer of the Kinney Co. Operation 
is expected to start early in the new 
year. 


Clairmont Woolen Co., Wales, 
Mass., incorporated on Dec. 10 with a 
capital stock of $25,000 preferred and 
1,000 shares of common stock without 
ar value, to operate the former Wales 
Woolen Mills, Inc., has organized by 
the election of Peter F. Timothy, Spring- 
field, Mass., as president and treasurer. 
The other directors are Emilio D’Atri, 
Warren, Mass., and Ida _ Pasquale, 
Springfield. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., has begun night operations on a 
four night a week schedule. 


| KNIT | 
a siete 


New Construction and Additions 

*McDonough (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, 
recently reported incorporated, are now 
in operation in a leased building for the 
manufacture of children’s fancy hosiery. 
Officers are J. G. Smith president; H. J. 
Turner, Sr., vice-president; E. M. Cope- 
land, secretary and treasurer, and D. A. 
Hood, superintendent and manager. Cap- 
ital of the company is $20,000, with 
$10,000 paid in. 


Apolda Knitting Mills, North Ber- 
gen, N. J., have awarded general con- 
tract to Bonanno Brothers, for a three- 
story brick addition, 60x100 ft., to cost 
about $30,000. Frank J. Ricker, West 
New York, N. J., is architect. 


Pilot Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
N. C., have placed an order for 25 addi- 
tional machines which when received and | 
installed wili bring the capacity up to | 
100 knitting machines. 











*Erlanger Knitting Mills, Inc., | 
Piqua, Ohio. This plant is in operation 
with 34 knitting machines and 33 sewing 
machines. 


Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have asked bids on general 
contract for a new one-story mill on 
West Main St., Stroudsburg, Pa. G. M. 
Overfield, Bethlehem, Pa., is architect. 


*Conewago Textile, Inc., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. Operation has begun in this 
plant with 8 full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines. Full operation will be under way 
by May, 1929. 

*Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc. The 
Chamber of Commerce and 6 banks in 
Lebanon have completed arrangements 
to finance a large addition to the Leba- 
non Mills, Inc. The banks will carry a 
$70,000 loan, and $26,000 has been sub- 
scribed by individuals. The addition to 
double the size of the present mill will 
be erected in the spring. 


*Nucraft Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mol: 
ton, Pa., have started the erection of ar 
addition to their building at corner 
Wyomissing Ave. and Main St. Th 
annex will be 75x45 ft. 

Lark Hosiery Mills, Inc., Shamokin, 
Pa., is the name of a new company which 
has been organized to operate in the east 
wing of the Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., plant, 
which has been remodelled for the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery. Offi- 
cers of the new company are: Thomas 
F. Lark, president, and Rufus Scott, 
vice-president and director. 

Shillington, Pa. Excavation was | 
started this week for a new full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill at Shillington. The | 
building will be 152x115 ft., 1%4 stories, 
located on Wyomissing Ave., between 
Elsie and Brobst Sts., which is being 
erected by the Industrial Hosiery Mills | 
of Mohnton, Pa. This is the first unit. 
Reading 45-gauge machines will be in- 
stalled. 

*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., | 
Pulaski, Va. Contract for first unit of 
this new plant has been awarded to G. 
C. Johnson Construction Co.,  Inc., 
Welch, West Va. Work is to be com- 
pleted within 100 days. Building will be 
88x112 ft. and will cost approximately 
$42,000. 


Toronto (Ont.) Hosiery Co., Ltd., | 
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HERCULES EXTRACTORS 


are 


quality machines—made for 
rapid dependable 
Production! 


Made in sizes six to sixty inch 





eAnd now 

a HERCULES 
to dry your 
samples ~ ~ 


We would like you to try this Junior 
in your ownmill. Compare its results 
to those you are getting now. 


Write Us Today! 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 


McBRIDE AVENUE AT 35th STREET 
PATERSON, N. J anit litres 


——CAIALOG——— 











cy HH A T3 
INTANGIBLE $ 


*etenemaanes of Liquid Chlorine 

should start with the assumption of 
quality. It is the case withE BG. High 
excellence is established by expert 
technical control and by plant 
facilities which attain a broad and 
scientific plane. But the user of E BG 
Liquid Chlorine benefits by another 
factor, also. It is more than quality of 
product, celerity of service, respon- 
sibility of organization it is that 
intangible something which manifests 
itself at critical moments when _ its 
absence might prove serious and costly. 
It is an advantage of practical value, as 
E B G customers know, and one from 


which they invariably profit. 


Piauid Chlori 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS. NY 


Main office 9 East 412 Street New York 


WORLD 


_ Snow-white 





PURITY PRODUCTS 


Laurezol ~ 


a help in cotton 
scouring 


[™s mighty important that the scouring of your 
cotton warps and piece goods be up to snuff 
. . Poor scouring is bound to show up its finger- 
prints in the bleaching or dyeing. . . . 


And that’s where Laurezol strides forward. It’s 
producing efficient, top-notch results day after 
day . . . for this modern scouring assistant is 
made scientifically. 


In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. It insures 
a deep-rooted penetration . . . more even, solid 
colors. May we send you a sample? Write. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bleaching 


Bueacuine with So- 

dium Hypochlorite is un- 

doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 


The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 


Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co, 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The ELECTROLYZER 
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Mill News—Continued 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., have let construction contract for 
extension to plant of the Toronto Hos- 
iery Co., Ltd., to Sullivan & Fried, Ltd., 
of Toronto. 


Fact and Gossip 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mfg. 
Co. is increasing operations by adding 
new workers to the day shift. 

Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., through John Barnes, president, 
has sold property on Market street to 
R. Pensel, according to certificate 
filed with the county clerk. 

Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., Cohoes, 
N. Y., is now operating on a three-day- 
weekly schedule in order to take the 
annual inventory. 

Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., Utica, 
N. Y., has increased operations and is 


G. 


now running on full time weekly 
schedules. 
*Lumb Knitting Co., Pawtucket, 


Rk. L., which was recently taken over by 
the Marshall Field Co., Chicago, IIL, 
will continue operations with the same 
personnel. Officers of the new corpo- 
ration are Ralph G. Lumb, president and 
treasurer; H. W. Faulkner, vice-presi- 
lent and secretary; George H. Lumb, 
chairman of the board of directors. 


Pageland, S. C. It is reported that 
C. P. Gilbert, of Washington, D. C., is 
interested in a plan to establish a knit- 
ting mill and yarn mercerizing plant at 
Pageland. 


SILK 


_ 


New Construction and Additions 
*Lengel-Fensil Co., Reading, Pa., 
will erect a silk mill at Anniston, Ala., 
shortly after Jan. 1, according to Charles 
Varn, secretary of the Anniston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The first unit will 


cost $300,000. 
*W. F. Huffard, Inc., Weissport, 
Pa. Through the office of Lockwood 


Greene Engineers, Inc., New York, con- 
tract for electrical work on an extension 
to plant for W. F. Hufford, Inc., has 
een let to Ray C. Kuhns, Lehighton, Pa. 
Superior Spinning Mills, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are constructing an 
annex to their plant which will more 
han double production. The new build- 
ing will be in operation in January. 
*Orange, Va. The site for the 
ranch plan: of American Silk Mills, 
New York, was purchased several days 
go for $2,500, just outside of the cor- 
porate limits of the town, comprising a 
little over 2 acres of land, formerly the 
iroperty of the West Virginia Lumber 
‘o. The building will be two stories, 
vith an annex, and will contain approxi- 
nately 25,000 ft. of floor space, costing 
500,000, it is said. Fanning & Sweeney, 
Greensboro, N. C., have been awarded 
he contract for the erection of the plant, 
hich calls for completion by April 15. 
lhe total investment will, it is said, 
nount to around $250,000. 





Fact and Gossip 
Cargill Textile Co., Putnam, Conn., 
is been incorporated with a capital stock 
f $50,000, of which $15,000 has been 
tid in, by John H. Moss, manager, and 
hers. There will be no change in the 
peration or policy. Mr. Moss is vice- 
president and general manager. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Toohey Silk Mills, Inc., Watertown, 


N. Y. It is reported that this plant has 


been shut down for an indefinite period. | 
Unicorn Throwing Mills, Catasau- 


qua, Pa. will resume production on 
Jan. 2, following a shut down for a 
number of months. 


Hanover (Pa.) Broad Silk Works, 


Inc., recently organized, is operating 


in a portion of the plant of the Century | 


Ribbon Mills, Inc., on Ridge Ave. Plans 
are under way for early installation of 24 
looms and auxiliary equipment to double, 
approximately, the present capacity. 


— - = 


| DYE, BLEACH AND ants | 











New Construction and Additions 


*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Traveler's Rest, | 


S. C. While the plant is entirely com- 


pleted and machinery practically all in | 
place, the Renfrew Mfg. Co. will not be | 


in full operation for 2 or 3 months, ac- 
cording to Aug. W. Smith, president of 
the Brandon Corp. Operations on a 


small scale have already begun, but at | 


present they are confined to testing out 
the machinery and equipment. 





Fact and Gossip 

*Piedmont Print Works, Inc., Tay- 
lors, S. C. This plant will be operating 
at maximum capacity by Jan. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 

National Bedding Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., it was announced recently, has 
purchased the Rose Spring & Mattress 
Co. and the National Shade Co., Mem- 
phis. The three plants will continue to 
run at full capacity. The new organiza- 
tion will be known as the National-Rose 
Spring & Mattress Co. James H. Pat- 
ton, who was president of the National 
company, will be president of the new 
organization; Harris P. Patton, vice- 
president and treasurer, and J. F. An- 
drews, vice-president and sales manager 
of the Rose company, will be secretary. 


East Spottswood, N. J. The Amer- 
ican Salpa Corp., New York, has let the 
construction contract for a group of mill 
buildings at East Spottswood, N. J., to 
the Turner Construction Co., New York. 
Construction work is already under way, 
and it is expected that the buildings will 
be ready for occupancy in March, 1929. 
All of the buildings are in general one 
and two story, with brick walls. The en- 
tire group will have about 290,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area. Clark, MacMullen & Riley 
are the architects. 


Foster Textile Corp., Lockport, 
N. Y., has been organized to take over 
by purchase the Donegal Linen Mills, 
Inc., of that town. Nathaniel R. Foster, 
formerly secretary-treasurer, and Arthur 
A. Davenport, formerly superintendent 
of the Niagara Textile Co., are the 
organizers of the new company. 


Imperial Printing & Finishing Co., 
Bellefont, R. L, announces the appoint- 
ment of J. William Kelley as general 
superintendent and J. Henry Coogan 
as foreman printer. Both of these men 
have been employed by the concern for 
the past 5 years. Mr. Kelley up to the 
present time has been acting as fore- 
man printer and started in the printing 
industry at the age of eighteen. Mr. 
Coogan has been in the same industry 
for the past twenty years. 
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Section of two Reliance Tenter Range Drives. Such ranges elimi- 


nate time-wasting in-between operations and lower production costs. 





Be ready 


for changing styles 


Reliance Range Drives make it easier to switch finishing 
operations to new runs. These drives provide a wide 
range of operating speeds to suit a variety of materials 
and conditions. The method used is simple and 
efficient. It takes less space and lowers maintenance. 
It keeps cloth moving faster with less labor. 


We like to tackle finishing problems that are “different.” 
We are always glad to take our chances on being able 


to point the way to faster and lower-cost operation. 
Write us. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1060 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, O. 


Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. 


Branches: Cincinnati, 


Louis. 


New York, Philadelphia, 


See iso 
TEAT! 





RELIAN 


with Ball 


OTORS 


Bearings 
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A Popular Waro Dyer ss @eopine 





Trade Mark 4 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 
Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. Sales Offices 
We shall gladly supply fur- in Principal Cities 


ther particulars. ~—Seectise New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
aes | Toledo, Cleveland, rlotte 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. | 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Manufacturer 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





HNAUAUAGA ELISE ELE Oe 


Make your brush Hardy brushes are 
»roblems standard for = CONSOLIDATED TEXTE 
I TALOG 
ours — durability and 

service 


TUNNEL 








Established Quality, Service 
more than 50 years and Price — our slogan 


WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE 
NO. 5000 


To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a running yard or 

meter of cloth of any width without calculation or use of weights. 

Used by the Bureau of Standards, War and Navy Depts., Textile Mills, etc. 
TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade Street, New York 


ST 


Andover, Massachusetts 


al 


Si Sut, = FOR 
a, - ee Sap a DYEING 

IH “¢ site Mee BLEACHING 

W PRESSYRE AUTOMATIC ISLS rr THIS HEAO WILL VAPORIZE S$ GALS. ; 


REQUIRES LESS POWER THAN WATER (42 LBS) PER HOUR AND P r eT FINISHING 
Nema he aD anes a] REQUIRES ONLY 4 HP. TO DO THE ~ , 

Ne Sia he tts setae Meng WORK 

| 


1 LINED WITH 


MONEL METAL 


HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS a, MMM COPPER OR LEAD 


oa a IF DESIRED 
SELF-RECORDING AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Low Operating Cost a High Efficiency AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


on ioe acl Erie Ave. & F Street 
Tne PHILADELPHIA, PA. aaaifiitfami 








THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


Tower Permanence 0 4 N , O 
ong in a Caldwell Structural Tower and you 


the permanence of a skyscraper. It will 
serve you without depreciation and the need of FRICTION CLUTCHES 
costly repairs for a lifetime. 
The same latticed steel construction used in sky- FOR RIBBON MACHINERY 
scrapers and bridges—the highest type of steel 
construction known—is used in this tower. It 
is designated by engineers and constructed accord- A splendid clutch for Ribbon Machinery is the 
ing to engineering principles. It is the tower for JOHNSON. On these machines and various 
those who realize the economy of a permanent —— eee See See ee ee 
investment . cmntaltiaiaiienit satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, espe- 


cially adapted for light-power machines. Little 
Send for Catalog ——CATALOG—— space. Great strength. Maximum performance. 


Equip with JOHNSONS. 
W. E. Caldwell Co. Writ f r —— See iso 
Incorporated ; — i CONSOLIDATED T 
Single Clutch, Exterior Violet Catalog —=—=( ATALOG——= 
Nebraska Blaugas Co. 2060 Brook St. 


» Neb. Louisville, Kentucky 





THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancester conn 
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Cotton Yarn 
Manufacturing Problems 


Answers 200 Practical Spinning Problems 


By STEPHEN E. SMITH 


A book for superintendents, overseers 
and second-hands. Written understand- 
ingly. Describes and explains 200 prob- 
lems most commonly met, such as 
machinery settings, faults and _ their 
causes, adjustments, etc. The problems 
are arranged in proper order as follows: 
Cotton Fiber Problems, Picker Operating 
Problems, Revolving Flat Card Problems, 
Comb Operating Problems, Drawing 
Frame Problems, Roving Frame Prob- 
lems, Spinning and Twisting Problems, 
Cotton Waste System Problems. 


Many mills will want to supply this 
practical book to their overseers and 
second-hands. 


There are 191 pages including an index. 
Fabrikoid binding. 32 illustrations. 


Postpaid $3 per copy 
Discount on 6 or more copies 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Tenth Ave., at 36th St. New York 


see 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 












Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 








MERROW ata 


REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


ATTENTION !! 


Knitting and work—machine factory! Many 
years standing, best experience in machine 
importing in this branch, seeks the general 
agency for Germany of all kinds of new ma- 
chines particularly special machines from 
first class American factories only. 


Apply 


WALTER ABICHT, Textilmaschinen 
Apolda, Germany 





WILDT & CO., #2: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 





Knitting Machine 
Specialists 





(IMPORT and EXPORT) 









Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


, | TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
Gea! SYRACUSE - - N.Y. sect 
Ertablished 1846 —CATALOG—— 


TEXTILE WORLD 


INCREASED Another contribu- elimination 
PRODUCTION tion to efficient of’skilled 
operation thru help. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


—— See Also —— 
Sa 366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


December 29, 1928 
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Outerwear Trade Quiet 





Staple Sweaters are Best-Moving 
Line in Holiday Period 

Staple sweater lines were the most 
active of the outerwear apparel num- 
bers, during the last week. The call 
was mostly for men’s goods, and a 
fair business was written both in slip- 
ons and in jacket sweaters. Factors 
said the color preference was chiefly 
for whites and solid colors. These 
orders were mostly of hand-to-mouth 
size, and for immediate delivery. Two 
weeks ago the demand was emphatic, 
and extended into women’s numbers, 
giving the whole sweater market a 
fine stimulus; then last week it tap- 
ered down, until now the post-Christ- 
mas business is little more than nomi- 
nal. However, factors are hopeful 
that sweater lines will pick up again 
with the advent of real wintry wea- 
ther. According to general reports 
jobbers have but meagre stocks on 
hand, and any prolonged cold-weather 
demand for heavyweight sweater 
goods, especially sport numbers, would 
find them anxiously soliciting the mills 
for quick shipments. 

Sweater fancies enjoyed their best 
Christmas call several weeks ago, 
mill representatives said. There was 
little hectic last-minute buying of 
these numbers; the call continued 
steadily up to the Christmas, but it 
did not break any records. Factors 
were very satisfied, however; they 
said the fancies, especially women’s 
lines, had moved very well through- 
out the holiday period. 


Big Increase in Jantzen Busi- 
ness 

SEATTLE, Wasnu.—It was an- 
nounced on Dec. 21 that sales amount- 
ing to $1,463,600 were made by the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills for the quarter 
ending Nov. 30. This was an in- 
crease of 24.7% over the same quarter 
of 1927, when sales totaled $1,173,000. 
George H. Burr, Conrad & Broom, 
Inc., gave out the information. They 
recently distributed 42,000 shares of 
the common stock of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills on the Pacific Coast. 

The report of the company showed 
more than 450,000 swimming suits 
sold for the quarter. A dividend of 
50c a share has been declared payable 


Feb. 1, 1929, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 15. 


Survey Being Made of Textile 
Industry in Mexico 

Mexico City, Mexico—An investi- 
gation of all phases of the textile in- 
dustry of Mexico, including the labor 
question, which has been the source 
of much trouble in a number of mills 
for several years, is being made by 
a technical commission, appointed re- 
cently by President Portes Gil. 
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Underwear Specialties Active 





Exceptional Business, Reported Both 
in Men’s and Women’s Numbers 


ILLS with a large rayon and mix- 

tures output did a land office busi- 
ness during Christmas week, accord- 
ing to their New York representatives. 
Indeed, this group appears to be writ- 
ing the bulk of current orders, in the 
underwear field. Things livened up 
somewhat at the heavyweight end, and 
jobbers did a fair amount of buying 
of balbriggans ; however, the “heavies” 
call for the season is still very back- 
ward. 

At the rayon end, factors were 
openly enthusiastic about their holiday 
trade. One mill reported an excep- 
tional December business; an execu- 
tive of this firm said it was the 
greatest December volume the com- 
pany had known, and might break all 
records for a single month. The 
orders were mostly for rayon or 
rayon-and-silk goods in both men’s 
and women’s numbers, it was stated. 
Women’s vests and bloomers moved 
fast, and union suits were slightly 
ahead of shirts and drawers at the 
men’s end. 

According to trade observers women 
bought large quantities of men’s rayon 
underwear for gift purposes. The 
preference was mainly for colored 
goods; the mills offering pastels and 
stripes wrote a handsome business just 
before Christmas, it was _ reported. 
These orders, of course, were for im- 
mediate delivery; shipments generally 
were in good condition. Two fair- 
sized mills were reported slightly be- 
hind in deliveries, but most of the 
others were shipping promptly, ac- 
cording to their representatives. 
eral firms said they were booking up 
to June, 1929. Glove silk underwear 
producers also reported a big Christ- 
mas business; one firm wrote a larger 
total of orders than at any similar 
period since 1919, it was stated by an 
executive. Al! glove silk lines ap- 
peared to be healthily active, with a 
moderate business being written for 
spring delivery. 

This spurt in buying was held par- 
ticularly significant in view of the 
coming openings. There was little of 
the usual pre-opening hesitancy evi- 
dent in the market during Christmas 
week. Asked regarding the reasons for 
the big demand at what is normally a 
quiet period; mill representatives said 
it might be due to the increasing popu- 
larity of rayon. Among the other rea- 
sons assigned was the possibility of 
a January raise in prices, and depleted 
stocks. 

There is increasing sentiment 
among mill men for a higher margin. 
They ask this on the grounds that cot- 
ton prices have gone up, and that pro- 
duction costs are higher. 


Sev- 


The grow- 


ing prevalence of the hand-to-mouth 
method, involving as it does, more 
frequent deliveries, has substantially 
increased costs at the mill end, it is 
argued. 

Pastels for Men’s Wear 

What are the style trends in men’s 
numbers for 1929? This question was 
put to several leading producers last 
week, and they made somewhat 
guarded answers. It is too early, they 
pointed out, to reveal the individual 
plans of the firms, due to the danger 
of copying. Commenting abstractly, 
they said men’s numbers would em- 
phasize color more than ever. There 
is a tendency toward bold and gay de- 
signs. Pastels—even to the feminine 
tones such as orchid and mauvre—are 
to be featured, both in one-color units 
and in stripes. The stripes will be 
both wide and narrow; lively combina- 
tions of bright colors are expected to 
move well, it was stated. Factors gen- 
erally noted an increasing interest by 
consumers in gay-toned goods. One 
firm reported that it’s gayest men’s 
underwear numbers were its best sel- 
lers during the past few months. 
This mill’s spokesmen said the com- 
pany’s openings next month would 
“go the limit” on the more asthetic 
shades in men’s goods, as the com- 
pany is convinced that there is a real 
and growing demand for these 
numbers. 

Mill executives were keenly inter- 
ested in the National Retail Dry 
Goods’ Association report on store 
underwear sales, which was published 
in the TEXTILE Wortp last week. 
The i rayon demand 
was a feature which drew special at- 
tention. Factors were reluctant to dis- 
cuss the report at this time, however, 
as they had not had a chance to 
study it. Many went out of town for 
the holidays, and they took copies of 
the statement with them, to read it 
carefully. The rayon advance, especi- 
ally in the light of the lesser gains 
made by silk and cotton, was thought 
to be of real significance. 


increase in 


Bids on Textiles Wanted by 
Army 

PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quarter- 
master will receive bids until Jan. 4, 
1929, on the following textile items: 
1,000 yds., olive drab elastique cloth, 
15 to 16 ozs., 56” to 58” wide to con- 
form with specifications 8-67; 1,000 
yds., olive drab serge cloth, 16 ozs., 
56” to 58” wide to conform with speci- 
fications 8-3A and 1,000 yds., Bedford 
cord cloth, olive drab, 26 ozs., 56” to 
57” wide to conform with specifica- 
tions 8-9A. 
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Post-Christmas Lull 
Reported in Hosiery 





Shading-Off in Demand Follows 
“Splendid” F. F. Season— 
Woolens are Improving 
The expected holiday lull began 
to made itself felt immediately before 
Christmas in the hosiery trade. There 
was no sharp decline registered, as 
both jobbers and retailers continued 
placing repeat business even into the 
current week. However, these orders 
were noticeably less than those of the 
preceding week, mill representatives 
said. For the most part, the post- 
Christmas period appeared to be tak- 
ing its normal course, as a period of 

inactivity. 

Jobbers reported a sharp increase 
in the chain store and individual de- 
partment store call for men’s and 
women’s sport hose, as well as woolen 
numbers generally; this was attribu- 
ted to the brisk weather which im- 
mediately preceded the holiday. Fac- 
tors are hopeful that the cold snap 
will continue at least for two weeks; 
such a spell they say, would help 
them materially to move the woolens, 
which so far have been uncomfort- 
ably sluggish. Indeed, there are in- 
dications of a sharp “price” move- 
ment early in January, unless stocks 
are reduced meanwhile; mills special- 
izing on the heavier weight hose have 
not done very well during the last 
few months, due to the backward 
weather. The representatives of 
these firms are hoping for clearance 
at normal prices, but several stated 
frankly that price-slashing would be- 
gin in January on many ranges of 
woolen and mixture hosiery numbers, 
unless sales took a decided jump be- 
fore that time. 


Men’s Fancies Sell 


Despite the seasonal quiet, firms did 
a fair business on men’s fancies. This 
was attributed largely to holiday call. 
Rayon and wool-and-rayon numbers 
both went well. The style trend to- 
ward more conservative designs in 
attractive colors continued, factors re- 
ported. The sharp rise noted last 
week in the demand for women’s ank- 
lets abated somewhat after Christmas, 
but mills continued volume production 
of this novelty. It is thought that 
the output of these anklets will be 
curtailed almost immediately, now, as 
the general feeling is that these lines 
are in the “fad” class. Factors are 
apprehensive of finding their shelves 
stocked up with anklets, in case the 
vogue takes a sudden decline as such 
vogues have a way of doing. At 
present, however, anklets are still fair- 
ly solid. Jobbers said they wrote a 


very satisfactory business on these 
ranges right up to Christmas. 
Mills producing women’s hosiery 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


mtinued high-pressure output on 
liday goods up to the last minute. 
fter Christmas, there was a tendency 
yward retrenchment; but no pro- 
mged lull is looked for. Comment- 
ig upon the Christmas season, fac- 
irs said it was “splendid”. All lines 
f women’s hose—silk, rayon and mix- 

ires—ran up what may prove to be 

record-breaking total of sales, it 

as said. Seamless silk goods ap- 
eared to be declining in popularity. 

\ll full-fashioned numbers moved 

ell, the tendency being toward more 
conservative heels and away from 
the extravagant clocks and _ other 
ancy effects. Both square and point- 
ed heels sold at break-neck pace 
through the weeks immediately pre- 
eding Christmas. The preference 
vas for the normal winter colors, such 
as light and dark gunmetal, grain, 
dust and several of the tan varieties; 
there also was considerable business 
written in pastel shades for evening 
wear. 

The hosiery trade played its usual 
Christmas trick of flooding the mills 
with last-minute Christmas “repeats”. 
In most cases, the mills had stocked 
up against this contingency and were 
able to fill these re-orders. Some 
firms, however, have insisted on fol- 
lowing the hand-to-mouth example 
set for them by the jobber and the 
retailer, and carried only small 
margins of surplus goods on hand. 
The result was that many buyers 
found difficulty in filling their last- 
minute holiday requirements. 


Chattanooga Manufacturers Ar- 


range Closer Foreign Contacts 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Of interest 
to a number of textile manufacturers 
of this section is the announcement 
that the Chattanooga Manufacturers 
\ssociation will discontinue its foreign 
trade department effective Jan. 1. 
Charles F. Hamilton, who has been 
foreign trade manager for the asso- 
ciation, on that date will become for- 
eign trade manager for a number of 
manufacturers of this section. 

The arrangement is unique in sev- 
eral respects. Mr. Hamilton will 
represent some 20 or more manufac- 
turers in non-competitive lines and 
besides making two foreign trips each 
year will maintain a local office. 

The manufacturers feel that the for- 
eign trade work can be more effective 
lone in this way for Mr. Hamilton 
will have much more authority than 
1e had as a representative of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Hamilton will give 
limited service to all manufacturers, 
ut will devote his time mainly to his 
20 or more principals which will in- 
‘lude textile manufacturers. 


Kingsport (Tenn.) Silk Mills. 
[hrough the office of Lockwood Greene 
ingineers, Inc., New York, the follow- 
ng contracts on the new plant for the 
\ingsport Silk” Mills have been let: 
“lectrical work to Gemmell Bros., Bris- 
1, Va.; heating and sprinkler to Cleland 
Engineering Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Obituary 





William C. Greene 

William Chace Greene, who had been 
identified with the New England cotton 
and wool industry for many years, died 
recently at his home in Providence, R. I., 
following an illness that had incapaci- 
tated him for business for some six 
years. He was graduated from Brown 
University and his first business con- 
nection was as manager of the Moodus 
(Conn.) Yarn Co. in the early 80's. 
About 1884 he became agent of the 
Thorndike (Mass.) Co., and under his 
management this cotton mill was con- 
siderably expanded. From 1889 to 1898 
he was agent of the Columbian Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, N. H. He then went to the 
Peace Dale (R. I.) Mfg. Co. as treasurer 
and general manager, remaining there 
until 1908 when he became agent of 
the Valley Falls Co., Albion, R. I. In all 
of these connections Mr. Greene estab- 
lished a reputation for bringing buildings 
and equipment up to date, introducing 
modern accounting methods and for mak- 
ing the mill yards, villages, and working 
conditions as attractive as possible. In 
1915 he took over the management of the 
Phoenix Linen Co., North Brookfield, 
Mass., and after remaining there for a 
year went to the Builders Iron Foundry, 
Providence, R. I., as manager, continuing 
in that position until failing eyesight 
obliged his retirement from active busi- 
ness. From 1886 he was a member for 
many years of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 





Charles H. Fowler 


Charles H. Fowler, formerly manager 
of the Philadelphia office of Jas. F. White 
& Co., well known in the cotton manu- 
facturing and yarn trades, died at his 
home in Gloucester, N. J., Dec. 17. He 
was 70 years of age. Mr. Fowler was 
well known in the cotton yarn trade in 
Philadelphia, having been connected with 
Jas. F. White & Co. for more than ten 
years, being identified with them until 
their Philadelphia offices were discon- 
tinued. Previous to his connections in 
the yarn trade he was associated with his 
father, the late Philip Fowler, in the 
operation of the Gloucester Gingham 
Mills, being superintendent of that plant 
for more than 20 years. More than a 
year ago he became business manager 
of the Gloucester public schools, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
Mr. Fowler served three years in the 
Gloucester City Council and two years 
on the Board of Education. For a time 
he was general manager of the Glouces- 
ter Electric Light Co., and during the 
World War he was in charge of the 
Gloucester Chapter of the Red Cross. 
He was a member of Cloud Lodge, Free 
and Accepted Masons, who held services 
for him on Tuesday night. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





Walter S. McCarthy 


Walter S. McCarthy, identified with 
the Philadelphia wool trade for more 
than a quarter of a century, died Dec. 15 
at his home after a short illness. He 
was 57 years old and was active in busi- 
ness until a short time before his death. 
Mr. McCarthy was one of the leading 
wool brokers in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory and enjoyed a wide friendship among 
manufacturers in that vicinity. He was 
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Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 
of colors and designs. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
q Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
% Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Double Point 
HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 


a i 


Single Point \ Triple Point 


HEMPHILL GN) COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE, 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 
@8 Werth Street, New York 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. 


Southern Offices 
James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Bank Bidg. 
High Point, N. C. 


Machine 


Hosiery Manufacturers 
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porn in Philadelphia and entered the wool 
trade When a young man, learning the 
waste business. Later he formed a part- 
nersiip which was known as Hey & 
McCarthy, which was located at 19 S. 


Water St. In 1917 this concern was dis- 
continued and Mr. McCarthy started in 
business for himself at the present ot- 


fces, 103 Church St. Surviving him are 
his wife a1.4 a son, who has been asso- 


ciated with his father in the wool busi- 
ness. Mr. McCarthy was a member of 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia 


Wool & Textile Association, Roxborough 
Lodge No. 135, and was a Shriner. 





Jeffrey Davis 

Jeffrey Davis, aged 78, cotton manu- 
facturer, a director of several nationally 
known institutions and graduate of 
Brown University in the class of 1870, 
died last week at his home in Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Davis worked in his father’s 
mill in Uxbridge, Mass., now the Hecla 
Mills. In 1873 his father with others 
purchased the Lippitt Mill and Jeffrey 
Davis was made treasurer. He was 
a member of the Providence Board of 
Trade and was a director of the City 
Savings Bank, Mercantile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Providence Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. and the American Enamel 
LO. 





Johnson Ashworth 

Johnson Ashworth, foreman of the 
spinning department at the plant of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., died 
last week after a brief illness. He was 
born in England 66 years ago but had 
resided in this country virtually his en- 
tire life. .He was one of the oldest and 
most valuable employes having been in 
the employ of the firm for the past 25 
years. Previous to going with the Huyck 
Co, he was employed in an executive 
capacity with the Harmony Mills at 
Cohoes. He is survived by a wife and 
one sister. 


Frank J. McGovern 

Frank J. McGovern, head of the east- 
ern and foreign sales department and a 
director of F. C. Huyck & Son, Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., died last week at his home 
following a brief illness. He was born 
in Albany. Following his graduation 
from high school he accepted a position 
with the Acme Felt Co. in Albany. When 
this concern discontinued a few years 
later he became office manager for the 
Boynton & Wagner Co. of East Aurora, 
N. Y. A few years later he became 
eastern representative of the Huyck 
company which he has filled since 1896. 





R. W. Freeman 

Judge R. W. Freeman, president of 
the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, and 
retired judge of the Coweta circuit court, 
died at his residence in Newnan on Dec. 
20. He was 70 years of age and, in 
addition to taking a leading part in the 
textile industry of his section, he had 
been active judge in the local circuit for 
thirteen years, having retired only a few 
years ago. 


Clarence Allen 
Clarence Allen, employed in the bleach- 


try of the Appleton mills at Anderson, 
S. C. was killed early last week when 
his clothing was caught in revolving belt- 
ing. His widow and one child survive 
nim 





Delos A. McWayne 
Dilos A. McWayne, 91 years old, for 
years prominently identified with 
Xhode Island textile industry, died 
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last week at his home in Watertown, 
N. Y. Early in life he served in the 
mills at Amesbury, Mass., and Westerly, 
R. I., where he learned the trade of dyer 
and at the latter place he was a super- 
intendent in various mills for several 
years. Of late years he had devoted his 
life to farming. 
David I. Tims 

David I. Tims, formerly New York 
manager for Danforth, Clark & Co., died 
last week at his home in Larchmont after 
a short illness. He was 54 years old. 
Mr. Tims started with Danforth, Clark 
& Co. as an office boy in 1888 and was 
appointed manager Jan. 1, 1908, which 
position he held until Jan. 1, 1921, when 
he resigned on account of ill health. 
Later he associated with Fred Drisch, of 
Larchmont, N. Y., in the real estate 
business. 


J. Oulen.' Wells 
J. Ogden Wells, president of Cooper, 
Wells & Co, hosiery manufacturers of 
St. Joseph, Mich., with branch plant at 
Decatur, whos? death was recorded 


Ala., 


J. Ogden Wells 


in these columns last 
first vice-president of 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. It was first stated that 
he had died from carbon monoxide gas 
poisoning as he was found dead in his 
garage outside his home, but later medi- 
cal opinion gave the cause of death as 
heart failure. Mr. Wells was past 50 
years old. He was a graduate of 
Harvard and always maintained interest 
in Harvard affairs. Despite the fact 
that his early career was colorful, his 
business associates knew few of the de- 
tails. He was a member of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders in the war with Spain in 
1898 and was wounded in the fight at 
San Juan hill. Besides being president 
of Cooper, Wells & Co., a 
which has been in existence for 40 years, 
and which has the enviable reputation of 
never passing a dividend, 


week, was also 
the National 


he was inter- 


ested in the local bank and civic institu- | 


tions in St. Joseph. He also took an 
tive part in association work. His will- 
ingness to serve in any capacity which 
would benefit the industry developed for 
him a host of friends and his loss will be 
widely felt. Mr. Wells was a keen 
yachtsman and hunter. He had re- 
turned from a hunting trip only a few 
days before his death. He 


ac- 


leaves a 


widow and one son, who is preparing to | 


enter Harvard. 


business | 
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peer into next year, and 





do a little estimating on 


production. 


Put Torringtons on the 
job, and forget the Latch 
Needle question. 


The red box 
with the 
green label 









She Fforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Gorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 
C 8 BARKER & CO. LTO 
140-144 W. 220 STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
$64 CALLE BELGRANY 
BUENOS AIRES 





FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 





TORRINGTON. CONN. 
AACHEN, -GERMANY 





—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-——— 
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The Scope of 
NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 

Roller and Block 
Printing 
Moire 
Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


HE textile industry, we be- 
lieve, fully comprehends the 
complexity and exactitude of the 


field in which National operates. 






It is this knowledge that prompts many manufacturers to come to 
National when the quality of DYEING, WEIGHTING, FINISHING 
and PRINTING must be beyond question. For only quality opens the doors to profitable markets. 
National experience, skill, facilities . . . all are combined in a smooth-working, resultful system. It 
is available for manufacturers who seek to give their production every possible sales advantage. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY, 5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. i. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Branch: 
DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING CO., LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q., CANADA; Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


ONAL 
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Imported Woolens Called Menace 





Part Cotton Fabrics From Italy 


Are 


KEEN problem for the woolen 

man, which while not especially 
new, is now gaining more _ notice 
irom the trade, is the large importa- 
tion from Italy, of men’s low-end suit- 
ings. These goods have been coming in 
for the last three seasons and each 
year sees a larger total of pieces be- 
ing absorbed by our domestic cutters. 
An added touch, just by way of mak- 
ing things a little more difficult, is 
that this fabric comes in under a cot- 
ton tariff. 


Wool Goods Under Cotton Duty 


This immediately causes a custo- 
mary American reaction that “there 
should be a law”. The problem does 
come under the jurisdiction of the tar- 
iff commission but some interesting 
opinions were heard regarding the 
fact of the cotton content of the 
Italian importations. It supposedly 
contains more than 50% of cotton. 
Doubts were expressed regarding this 
is it was sold here as a woolen suiting. 
Not all wool of course, but the in- 
ference was that the woolen content 
was high. Along these lines it was 
stated that relief might possibly be 
more quickly and easily obtained by 
means of a court ruling than by any 
ponderous action of Congress. The 
problem is serious and its sphere of 
influence extends to all branches of 
the industry. The mills directly af- 
fected are those running on low end 
men’s wear, and it was heard that 
several who have been manufacturing 
cassimeres in the $1.50 per yard range 
are becoming increasingly worried. 

The indirect influence reaches to all 
branches. Mills which were financi- 
ally able or whose equipment per- 
mitted it, have switched onto some 
other type of fabric, thereby causing 
additional production in an already 
highly competitive market. 

The imported goods themselves are 
of a high texture and contain a rela- 
tively high number of ends and picks. 
The price range in this country is 
from 75¢ to $1.50 per yard and is 
much below anything that could be 
named by domestic mills on a similar 
product. 


Gaining 


As previously stated, this situation 
has been in effect for three seasons 
more or less, without much attention 
being paid to it except by those im- 
iediately affected. There is a grow- 
ng interest throughout the trade as 
lore factors become cognizant of the 
letrimental effect on their own posi- 
ion. The hope was expressed that 
here might soon be some concerted 
ction on the part of the trade, per- 
ips with the assistance of the Wool 


in Importance 


Institute, to formulate plans for com- 
batting, this influx of cheap, foreign 
importations. 


Small Gains for Industry 

Several factors in women’s wear, 
cloakings especially, consider that they 
are terminating a successful season. 
Prices have not been so good as they 
might be, but they have been able to 
keep their mills sold up and active. 
Fancies have been good and among 
the outstanding patterns are tweeds 
and tweed effects with fancy borders, 
also ombre stripes. 

Conditions are spotty in men’s wear 
but the consensus of opinion is that 
the season is better than last year. 
Profits have been small and in many 
cases non-existent in popular priced 
lines, due in a large measure to the 
excellent value given to the buyer of 
a $22.50 suit. This puts a severe price 
limitation on what the clothing manu- 
facturer can pay and still keep up the 
quality of his product. The consumer 
is apparently the only one benefitted. 


Bids on Nurses’ Uniform Cloth 
Opened 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids to furnish 
the Depot Quartermaster with 1,880 
yds., bleached cotton cloth to be used 
in making nurses’ uniforms were 
opened at the depot Dec. 20, the fol- 
lowing concerns submitting proposals: 
Ellis A. Gimbel, Philadelphia, 20c per 
yd., on sample; Hudson & Boas, Phila- 
delphia, 15c per yd., on sample; S. 
B. Marks Co., New York, 13.36c on 
sample, 14.44c on sample 32x2; 
Turner Halsey Co., New York, 15¢ on 
sample; Grand Union Textile Mills, 
New York, 16.5¢c per yd., on sample; 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 15.24¢ 
on sample; George Wood Sons & Co., 
Philadelphia, 14.75c on sample. 


Industrial Exposition Favored 
by N. C. State Fair Directors 

RALEIGH, N. C.—At a meeting last 
week here, of the North Carolina State 
Fair directors, a proposition was con- 
sidered in regard to holding an in- 
dustrial exposition in the State Fair 
Grounds here, each spring. 

The directors felt that a manufac- 
turers’ and merchants’ exhibit, em- 
bracing all lines of the State’s manu- 
factures, would fill a real need and 
attract many visitors; that the present 
fair buildings could be utilized for the 
purpose next spring, and that with the 
further appropriation of the $100,000 
asked of the budget committee for 
additional buildings, there would be 
ample floor space for future growth. 


Cottons Quiet, Yet Steady 





Holiday 
Market—Makers 


HE New York cotton goods mar- 
ket is still very much of a holi- 
day affair and, excepting in few in- 
stances, the average business for the 
entire market has been comparatively 
small. These isolated cases were usu- 
ally of a trading character, but had 
little effect on the market. The general 
attitude of buyers has been lack of 
interest regardless of price. In many 
instances inventory taking has been in 
progress, still furthering the tendency 
to hold off buying for a while longer. 
Some centers report that various 
odd lots of print cloths and sheetings 
are being disposed of at pre-inventory 
concessions, but it is still felt that 
prices have held up rather well in a 
dull period. These same factors state 
that although day to day business had 
seemed very quiet, they were surprised 
to find that for the week were 
in excess of either of the two previous 
weeks. With them there was a con 
siderable falling off in sales of colored 


sales 


goods, but an improvement in print 
cloths, sheetings, and wide sheets and 
pillow cases. 

Price levels as a whole are still un- 
satisfactory for cotton mills and many 
fabrics, sheetings notably, are much 
out of line. Increased activity is 
looked for soon after the first of the 
year and at that time vigorous efforts 
will be taken to straighten these mat- 
ters out. Mills’ stocks in general are 
lower than at any time since last Feb- 
ruary and unfilled orders larger than 
at any time since the present system 
of reporting was inaugurated. 

* * * 


Ginghams: The possibility is re- 
mote that ginghams will ever again 
hold the place of importance that they 
once had, but the idea is prevalent that 
business for the coming season will 
show some improvement. There has 
been a revival of interest and 
for the last three months have prob- 
ably been in excess of the rate at which 
ginghams had been moving for some 


sales 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dec. 26 Dec. 19 Dee. 28, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.55¢ 20.45¢ 20 .00¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in, 64x60, 7.60.. 534-544¢ 534-574¢ 534-84 ¢ 
38}4-in., 64x60,5.35.. 754-7&¢ 7%e 84-8 
39- in., 68x72,4.75.. 834-874¢ 874-9¢ Océ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 Oe 94¢ 10%-104¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00... 10%{-1074¢ 10%4-1074¢ 1074-1l¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. be 8% 954-934¢ 
36- in. 48x48, 3.00.. 10% 10%-10%4e 11\%¢ 
37- in, 48x48, 4.00.. 834-S4¢ B3e¢ 814-834¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 8%¢ 81-94 9lo¢ 
3634-in., 64x60, 5.75... Te 7%e Th%¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd.... 11-114%¢ 11-11% ¢ 113%4¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 17%é 174¢ 18-19¢ 
Tickings, 8 os........ 2114-23¢ 2144-23¢ 2214-23 
Standard prints....... o¢ o¢ 8%¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 10%e 1o%¢é 10%¢ 


Period Finds 


Spotty 


Need Price Rise 


time. The drapery and novelty trades 
have been fair consumers and to a 
lesser extent, the dress manufacturers. 
Some lines of sportswear for southern 
resorts featured imported ginghams 
which may or may not have any great 
influence on other lines of dresses. 
x * * 

Part Wool Blankets: | the ma- 
jority of cases selling agents report 
that their business this year has been 
somewhat behind that of last season. 
Some others consider that they have 
done very well considering the fact 
that prices were named at the holiday 
season when interest would naturally 
be at a low ebb. This is considered a 
mistake and there is the hope that 
next year prices will not be named 
until after the first of the year. Senti- 
ment still rules however that buying 
in a big way will be attracted to the 
market in the early part of January. 

* * 7 

Flannels: Reports from the manu- 
facturers of flannels state that orders 
thus far have been better than for sev- 
eral vears. There has been a big de- 
crease in the quantity of stocks car- 
ried over, and also the tendency on 
the part of the mills to keep produc- 
tion as low as possible. It is further 
stated that the bulk of the present 
business has been on striped patterns. 





Iselin-Jefferson Co. Adds Blan- 
ket Department 

The Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York, 
is establishing a blanket department in 
charge of J. P. Meetze, who for many 
years, had been connected with the 
Farish Co, Inc. Mr. Meetze states 
that the department has the agency 
for a high grade, all wool blanket, 
made by an experienced New England 
manufacturer. The line at present is 
to consist of block plaid pairs and 
solid color singles in most wanted 
sizes. 


British Cotton Goods Exports 

MANCHESTER, of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during November 
amounted to £12,576,220 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £49,904,- 
516, compared with £12,743,959 and 
£50,801,992 in October and £15,- 
131,088 and £57,158,407 in Novem- 
ber, 1927. 

For the eleven months ended No- 
vember, the figures were £134,305,5 
and £531,853,387, against £137,185,- 


Enc.—Exports 


159 and £518, 192, 308 in the eleven 
months of 1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
repre- 


November totaled £9,193,997 
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Tbe Ne 


New Opportunities for Service 


A S the calendar changes and the inventory of the old year is taken, 


we consider with pride and pleasure the patronage of our old 
friends who have made our prosperity and success possible. 
We sincerely hope that all of the individual projects of our many 
friends have been abundantly rewarded. 


With the start of the New Year, we welcome the opportunity to 
promise the Textile Industry our constant effort to maintain and strive 
to increase the high standards of quality and service established during 
the past twenty-eight years. 

Our earnest endeavor shall be to find new opportunities for service. 


We pledge every effort to merit your continued confidence and 


business association during 1929 and the years to come. 


President. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.e. 


>. tes *> 


Warehouses: 
Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chicago, III. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. C. Utica, N. Y. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 
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Fabrics—Continued 


senting 331,395,400 square yards 
compared with £9,445,046 and 334,- 
003,900 square yards in October, and 
£11,255,498 and 402,154,300 
yards in November, 1927. 


square 


No- 
vember the exports were £99,320,025 
and 


For the eleven months ended 


3,576,093,500 square yards, 
against £101,561,714 and 3,827.062,200 


square yards in 1927. 


Broadsilk Deliveries Expedited 


Holiday Lull Helps Mills 





to Catch up 


HE feature of the week in the 

broadsilk market was a general ef- 
fort to catch up with deliveries on 
spring print orders. The tremendous 
call for prints through the last two 
months had thrown shipments back- 
ward, and mills everywhere took ad- 
vantage of the Christmas slackening 
to push up their deliveries. It was 
stated late this week that most of the 
larger plants had nearly caught up 
with their orders. 

At present, there is a quiet demand 
for fancies and staples. Prints have 
slackened somewhat due to the Christ- 
mas holidays, but f reported 
that there was no complete cessation ; 


factors 


orders for the newer prints, and re- 
peats on the earlier print numbers 


were being written all through the 
holiday period. These orders were 
generally small, and asked for im- 


mediate shipment. 

Many broadsilk mills are booking 
into spring at current prices; these 
orders are of good-size—really out- 
side the hand-to-mouth range, factors 
said. Both geometric and floral prints 
were in fair demand; there was a 
slight increase in the call for modern- 
istics. Generally, however, buyers 
have slowed up, and broadsilk factors 
attributed this to a desire to see what 
January brings forth in the way of 
new numbers. It is believed, once 
January opens, bringing possibly some 
interesting new design offerings, that 
there will be active buying all along 
the line. 

Polka dots which were noted last 
week, as a promising range, reflected 
the general slowing-up this week; 
such orders as were received showed 
a preference for tan color schemes; 
there was also a fair call for blue dots 
on white grounds. 

* * x 

Crepe-Backed-Satins: Steady con- 
dition, but conservative movement. 

* * * 

Crepes: Rayon continues in good 
call; printed silks register increased 
demand; plain silks quiet. 

* * ok 
Chiffons and Georgettes: |he print 


vogue continues to make a_ spirited 


chiffon market—active selling — re- 
ported; georgettes quiet. 

k oo x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: fPro- 


bUCTION: Mills giving more attention 


or 
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Cotton yarns shipped in November 
were valued at £2,005,927 the weight 
being 15,430,500 Ibs. In October the | 
figures were £2,024,230 and 15,148,- | 
200 |bs., and November £2,- 
320,785 and 17,425,900 lbs. 

During the eleven months ended No- | 
vember, the exports were £20,879,756 | 
and 156,051,000 Ibs., 
£21,728,664 and 


1927. 







1927, 


compared with 
185,959,500 lIbs., in 


aa 


ww 


With Orders 


to summer lines; pastel and other 

bright print tones emphasized in out- | 

put. Rayon crepes in great demand ; | 

deliveries slow. | 
Demand: 





















Silk prints and various 
rayons all moving steadily ; 
terest in summer prints. 
Stocks: Print 
rayon backward. 


The Fabric Proclaims I tself 
through Color, Drape and Finish 


more in- | 


but | 


gener- 


condition good, 
crepe Silks 
ally good. 

Sentiment: \lost optimistic. Year | 
was prosperous, and trade is confident | 
of a very active spring season. 






Ten- | 
dency to give more attention to all- | 
rayon mixture fabrics. 


INE FABRIC producers, aspir- 

ing to supremacy in their 
lines of manufacture, spare no 
effort in an assembly of the 
finest constructive elements — 


Burlaps Were Quiet 


Fair Strength Manifest in an In- 
active Market 

Price readjustments in a quiet bur- | 

lap market values of light- | 

weights April forward, sending goods 

in the April-June position up 5 points 


raised 





~--«and still, the true buying 
impulse is awakened in the final 
operations of Color expression 
—the elegance of Drape and 
the exquisite Finish. 


and July-September shipments up 10 | 
points. There were some slight fluc- | 
tuations in spot 
with first quarter shipments of lights | 
unchanged. Calcutta held | 
somewhat higher than those in the 
domestic market, and traders still 
holding off. 

Little attention was given to either 
futures or spots in New York before 
or just after Christmas and holidays | 
in Calcutta curtailed market informa 
tion from that source. A scant busi- 
ness was done in New York on odd 
widths and weights. 

Spot and afloat 8 Os 
quoted at 7.00c; January shipment at | 
7.20 to February-March at | 
7.15c, and April-June at 7.00c. Spot | 
and afloat 40s were quoted | 
at 9.50 to 9.60c, January shipments | 
at 9.50 to 9.55c, February-March at | 
g.25c and April-June at 9.10c. 


and nearby goods, | 
values 


are 


The consistent pursuit of a pro- 
gram of productive superiority 
finds an unfailing. climax in the 
Dyeing, Weighting and Finish- 
ing services and the exclusive 
processes originated by The 
United Piece Dye Works. 


OZ were 


— 227° 
4:25. 


10's Oz. 


The United Piece Dye Works” , 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING + - SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY 


New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 






Marine Corps Opens Drilling 
Bids 

PHILADELPHIA.—Two concerns sub- | 
mitted bids to supply the local depot, | 
U. S. Marine Corps, Broad St. & 
Washington Ave., with 25,000 yds., 
bleached drilling which were opened | 







Mil 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON N_ J, aad ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Dec. 23. Bids were from George 
Wood Sons & Co., Philadelphia, whose 
price was 20.19¢c per yd., with de-| 
liveries of 5,000 yds., weekly and| 


Batavia Mills, Inc., New York, 18.94¢ 
per yd., terms net. 
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NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 
Patent applied for 


MANUFACTURED 


GRay peo B On te ANN 
GRANITE STATE NEEDLE COMPS 


| 


DOOODO00 KKOONS 9000000000000. DODOOUOOO 


- NEEDLES and MACHINES | 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH | 


Compressed Hard Paper 


COON 


Roving Tubes 
Acme D 


are the Slubbing Tubes 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 
KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
use them 


DDDODOOOOOOPDDOQOOQOOS 


Pirns 


Warpers Bobbins 


Silk Pirns 


smi hay mm hmen he henets hm baba be 


Send us samples of what you want 
We shall make s nee in exchange 
for mer n an d cheap prices. You will 
be satisfied with our manufacture 


OOOQ@AOOVOOOO®ODOQOOOO@OGQOOOHMQDOO$POGOOOQEPOWMOOVOGOOOOOOOSE 5008 3 | 


SOOHSHOSSSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSOHSISHSSSSSHSSSHSSH%, 


Wurtt. Papierlackwarenfabrik 


J. LUMPP. K.-G., TUBINGEN (Germany) 


Founded in 1892 


SOECSOSHOSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSHSHSHHHHHHHHHHSHHHSSSESE 


Revolving Cams @Revolving Needles; 
eeeeeesceeeeeeece Coeecccccocorocs: 


® Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 


Commission agents are looked for 


5OOQQOOHOGOOQOOE 
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Southern Securities Quiet and 


Little Changed 


Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 22.—The 
average in bid price of 25 of the most 
active common stocks of southern 
cotton mills closed at 1or.80 for the 
week ending today according to the 
weekly summary as released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. The quotation as above 
also represented the close for the pre- 
vious week, and as a result prices 
have been unchanged for the last two 
weeks. 

Trading remained quiet throughout 
the week with a fair volume of sales 
made in a number of the better class 
of preferred issues selling at small 
premiums. 


Arkw right Gets Tax Abatement 

FALL River, Mass.—The Board of 
Assessors. granted the Arkwright 
mills an abatement of $70,000 on 1927 
and 1928 _ personal recently, 
and the corporation at once paid 
all remaining outstanding taxes to 
date, a total of $84,908. 

The abatement was considerably less 
than was sought by the Homer Loring 
interests. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
"a> by R. 8. Dickson & OCo., Gastonia 


taxes 


Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co...... oT 102 
Am. Yarn & Proc essing Co. 95 100 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... ane vu 
Arrow Millis ... — wee 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

ee. “wiews ke 10 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., te "8% 

Rh tik aso RE ARR 102 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills. 115 a9 
Se eee A cows cca eae ‘ S4 
Climax Spinning Co....... 92 vs 
Ce EE a 6 6a c a0 oe 6 0% me 61 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 74 82 
pe oy 110 
Durham Hosiery, . %, pid. 34 38 
Durham Hosiery * wwe eas 6 
Eastern Mfg. Co........ ess 51 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 et 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 

ns MS £4045 6050500 ee 103 106 
Globe Yarn Mills FE ee See 41 51 
Gray Mig. Co.....s¢ oem 80 
Hanes, P, e Knitting Co. 13 18 
Hanes, PH » Ktg Co., 7% 

ik ssp. o'a'eimidhisle antes ake 102 Aa 
Henrietta, 7% pfd......... 64 76 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 7 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 195 210 
Fe) ere Ys 101 
Locke eee Mills Co..... iss 101 
Lola Mfg. aed Sec aled 6 a 46 
Majestic’ ‘Mte. a 45 160 te 
Mansfield Mills ......-... te” 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. See 20 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

TH, DEG. acacevcccccece és 90 
Myers Mill. o¥e.0 ae 75 ave 
National Yarn Mill. os as 91 
Parkdale Mills ........... —e 70 
Perfection Spinning Co..... er 91 
SD: RO eee 130 148 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.... 99 105 
Roanoke Mills, 744%, Ist 

7a a err i 95 99 
Reancks Mills, | 8%, 2nd ; 

UE ie ak meine nga. p o-0'% 96 100 
Rosemary, 744%. pfd...... vy os 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... S4 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... as 91 
Sterling Spinning Co. . 89 o4 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 95 101 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.... vue 51 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. és 65 
Wiscasset Mills Co... 215 “ee 


Delhi (N. Y.) Braiding Co., Inc., 
with capital of $100,000 and under the 
direction of James S. Hoban, president, 
and C. Reed Sivelly, treasurer, began 
operations with 500 braiders on Nov. 1 
in a reconditioned plant which it pur- 
chased at Delhi. It is expected that the 
plant will be in full operation with 2500 
braiders on Dec. 15. 
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Listed Textile Shares 


‘irmer 





More General Investment Interest— 


York Majority 


Boston, Dec. 26. 

any definite trend in 
securities develop during 
and its development in 
unlisted textile stocks is 
yet the strength that has 
been shown by high grade textile 
securities, whether listed or unlisted, 
during December is in such marked 
contrast to the downward trend of 
these securities earlier in the year, 
that it can be interpreted only as re- 
flecting the recent improvement in 
textile business and a trend toward a 
higher level of values. It must not be 


ARELY does 
listed 
December 
listed and 
much rarer, 


overlooked, also, that this upward 
movement has occurred at a_ time 
when large numbers of owners ot 


interested 
for Federal 

accumulating 
market. It 


textiles have been more 
establishing low values 
tax purposes than in 
stocks on an advancing 
may be several weeks before any 
broad outside investment interest in 
textiles develops and is translated into 
active buying, for a majority of such 
investors will naturally prefer 
lay buying until financial statements 
for the current year are available and 
the outlook for business during the 
coming season is more clearly defined. 
In the interim, regular in- 
vestors in textiles who are better in- 
formed as to the financial status of the 
mills and the business outlook may be 
expected to increase their holdings. 
Of the textiles listed on the local 
exchange the American Woolen and 
Amoskeag issues made the best show- 
ing last week, but Pacific was the only 
issue that scored a definite decline, 
that stock dropping from 311% to 30. 
American Woolen preferred at 60% 
is up 33@ points, and the common at 
an advance of the same 
amount: Amoskeag sold at a high for 
the week of 2334 and at the closing 
today of 23 is up 2% points; 
Hartford common at 95 shows an ad- 
vance of 7 points, and the preferred 


to de- 


however, 


27 shows 


Bigelow- 


at 101 is unchanged. At _ today’s 
auctions there was continued evidence 
ot loss taking, but among the high 
grade shares offered there were ad- 
vances in Bates of 3% points to 144 
and of 334 points in Wamsutta to 
44%; on the other hand West Point 
at 13534 showed a decline of 3% 
points. 


York to Continue 

At the special meeting of 
holders of the York Mig. Co., 
Me., held in that city the afternoon 
of Dec. 19, 28,500 out of a total of 
36,000 shares were represented and 
24.069 were voted against liquidation 
and 6,124 in favor of that action. On 
the question of continuance of the 


stock- 
Saco, 


Against Liquidation 


business 25,172 were favorable 
5,244 were reported against it. The 
new directors elected are all Maine 


men follows: Lloyd E. Fetterson, 


and 


as 


cashier, York National Bank, Judge 
Franklin R. Chesley, and Harry S. 
Sawyer, treasurer of the Saco & 


Biddeford Savings 
Saco: 


Institution, all of 
and Frank Palmer of Portland. 
The plan for continuance of the busi- 
ness has already been outlined in these 
columns, but no definite steps will be 
taken until after the election of a new 
treasurer and agent. The 
treasurer, red W. Steele, 
last summer and is now associated 
with the Dartmouth Mfg. Co. New 
Bedford, Mass., and Walter B. Hall, 
agent of the company has tendered his 
resignation to become effective Jan. 1. 
The new treasurer, who will probably 
be selected before the end of the week, 
will make his headquarters at the mill 
and will not only perform the usual 
duties of a treasurer, but will also be 
the executive head of manufacturing 
and merchandising. It is understood 
that the plans of the directors include 
the selection a new selling agent. 
While the balance sheet of the com- 
pany of Sept. 30 
of $608,127, 


former 
resigned 


of 


showed a deficit 
it was brought out at the 


as 


meeting that it has about $400,000 in 
the bank that could be used, and 


president F. C. McDuffie expressed 
the opinion that enough money could 
be borrowed to finance the mills. 


Two Mills for Loring Merger 

The question of whether or not the 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 
Inc., which Homer Loring of 
Boston is president, would actually add 
cloth mills to the combination was 
answered last week when Lawrence 
Marx, vice president of the company, 
confirmed the report that the corpora- 
tion had acquired control of the Ash- 
land Cotton Co., Jewett City, Conn., 
and when on Saturday stockholders of 
the Arkwright Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
voted to accept the offer of the B.M.C. 
Durfee Trust Co., Inc., of that city to 
pay $3 a share for stock presented to 
Jan. 9, the 


of 


it on or before trust com 


pany acting for the United Merchants 
and Manufacturers Inc., which has 
deposited with the trust company the 


Ark- 


con- 


needed to take the 
wright stock. Although no one 
nected with the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers Inc., will define future 
plans, it is now regarded as reasonably 
certain that certain other Fall River 
mills heavily indebted to the B.M.C. 
Durfee Trust Co. Inc. will eventually 
be taken over, that the combination 


money up 


will purchase control of some bleach- 


ing, dyeing and printing plant and 
possibly some large cutting-up house. 
It is also reported that representatives 
of Mr. Loring’s company have been 
investigating mill properties in 
South as far as the State of 


the 
lexas. 
Part Payment on Blumenthal Pfd. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
ton, Conn., which 
the Salts Textile 
Conn., 
on 


Inc., Shel- 
recently took over 

€s- Bridgeport, 
has declared a dividend of $14 
account accumulations on its 
preferred stock payable Feb. 1 to stock 
of record Jan. 15. this 
payment there will be an accumula- 
tion of $10.50 on the 23,692 shares of 
preterred outstanding. 





ot 


Follow ing 


Dominion Increases Capital 
At a meeting held Dec. 20, the di- 


rectors of Dominion Textile Co, en- 

acted a by-law increasing the author- 

ized common share capital of this 
from 225 


company ooo shares without 


“<5 


nominal or par value, to 350,000 com- 
mon shares without nominal or par 
value. It was also decided to offer 
45,000 of the new common. shares, 
without nominal or par value, of the 
capital stock of this company, to 
its shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Jan. 15, 1929, on 
the basis of one of such new com- 
mon shares for every five common 
shares then held, at $75 per share, 
payable in cash, at the office of the 
Royal Trust Company, transfer agent 
of the company, on Feb. I, 1920. 

A special general meeting of the 
shareholders will be held to ratify 
this by-law Jan. 7, 1929, at 12 o'clock 
noon, at 710 Victoria Square, Mon- 
treal. The money obtained from the 


additional common 
stock will be used to pay tor the ac- 
quisition of the Canadian Connecticut 
Cotton Mills at Sherbrooke, and in- 
terest in Jenckes Canadian Co., Ltd. 


prope sed issue of 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs Mill Par Pri Change 
10 Narragansett 100 ) BY, 
206 National Fabric, com.. 100 19% -2 +1 
2 Tremont & Suffolk* 1) 1 —I'4 
20 Richard Borden 1(*) 34 —lk 
6 Waltham Bleachery 1m) 
7 Bates 144 ay 
50 Wamsutta 100 il 3% 
2 Ipswich, ’ lf 9 lot 
20) Ipswich on 1 $55 lot 
Merchants 10 30 , 
Acushnet 1 53 ly 

20 Thorndike Co., com.... 100 $7 lot 

1” Gosnold, pftd » - 10” 

1¢ Indian Orchard (ex div.) 100 ) +19 

11% Fairhaven, pfd 100 514-4 

>t S. Worsted on Lo $6.60 lot 

Renfrew, pfd 1M 

271 Lancaster, com " 1-1", “4 
Great Fall 1 6 + 3% 

od B. B. & R. Knight, pfi. 100 12'4—11'4 +1 
Osborn Li) 1 

6 Hamilton Mfs 
24 N. E. So., com 
70 U. S. Worsted, com 

U Ss Worsted, pfd tx0 1 

$60 U. S. Wor. Div. S 

Dwight, com 25 RI, 

Sharp, pfd 1) 1% +1 
66 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 10 19 lot OF 
12 West Point j ) 135% —3% 
50 Lancaster, pfd 1 11 —23 
25 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 100 $5 lot a 
13. American Mfg., com 100 39 wee 


2686 Total 
* 29%, paid in liquidation. 
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Perfect seams for finishing— 


Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
vides faultless seams. 

This machine does its work 
anywhere, being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient 
practical means of joining the 
ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 


These machines will sew wet or 
dry, thick or thin goods, and 
are built in different lengths for 
any width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 
movable. J7he edges come out 
all even. Write for complete 
catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 





May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 


William Bodden @ Son, Ltd. 
The Genuine 


BODDEN 


FLYER @ PRESSER 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


THOMAS MAYOR @ SON, 
Olney Street, Providence, R.- I.) 








CONSULTANT 


on 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


Talbot Mills 


| Suitings 


| Broadcloths 


relePRO oRY 3593 

CROSBY & GRE 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
P ATENTS 


| 
| |Special Attention to Textile 





320 Broadway 


New York City | | Byatt 


December 29, 1928 


L. F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
Executive and General Offices 


271 Madison Ave., New York 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission_Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Hurley- Jo ohnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


ranch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L. 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Uniform Cloths | 

| Size to suit your 

work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A, 


YOUR OWN LABORATORY 
oe THE COST 


Analysis 
Comparison 
Inspection 
Investigation 





" Suedes 
Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


Use this service for 


FIBRES 


Established 1854 | 
GOR i YARNS 


FABRICS 
Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-T-ade Marks-Copyrights } 


scomers | | RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


= | 27 ALBANY ST. BOSTON, MASS 





NEWNAN GA. 
d et. New York Ofice, 5 Beekman St. 
nh) TANKS-TOWERS-BOILERS 
KIERS - CASTINGS 
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Financial—Continued | 
. even break, and conditions at the | ie N iV he RSA 
New England Textile Stocks present time are just as promising as a 
| CONES 





apon last sales at Boston Public auction 4 ponth ago, when mill stocks showed 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and : F s iced 
Asked priees are latest quotations of lead- a decided upward tendency. Many 


ee ee holders of stock are inclined to hold | 
Sale Bie Asked their shares over in the hope that | 











New Bedford Quiet 


Securities End Year Generally 
Inactive There 

New BeEpForp, Mass.—With little 

demand for stock being noted, the 

last week of 1928 has been one of 

the quietest of the year so far as 


has been declared. The plant has 
200,000 spindles. In 1924 the man- 
agement installed 1,000 Draper looms, 
on which about one-half the purchase 
price has been paid, these looms 
absorbing approximately one-third 
the yarn output of the mill. Sharp 
thus follows the Fairhaven and Mano- 
met into liquidation, though each of 
these corporations in the past has 


CCG 


The Universal No. 60-GF High-Speed Cone 
Winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. The resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, 
coupled with increased production through 
practically continuous operation of the 


5 OO. oa 4 G4 6 . ie Pat ; 7 
tm, Wool, pid... 60% ; resumption of dividends in the future, | 
2°" 70% ‘60 ‘7 possibly at an increased rate, will| 
— pestecee: . ae as | ~Ssé more than offset the particularly lean | 
Berkshire Cot. .... 108 123. 127 vields of 1928. 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 9 33 ‘ab 
Edwards Pala ees Fo “80 cee Just how much the introduction of 
a ee" 103% a zoe the so-called labor extension plan | 
Great Falls ....... o°, an a into many of the cotton mills of | 
Th oa ee: 20 ae New Bedford will improve the local | 
re +> a =. 7 se situation is a matter for conjecture, | 
Lawrence ........ 67% = 67 69 but the recent conference held between | 
Ludlow Asso ...... 194%, 185 189 ” ‘ c a aia. e 
Merrimack, com.... 168 155 170 manufacturers, labor leaders and rep- 
Peg pr. aprox = 7 = resentatives of the committee that 
Naumkeag ........ 138 134 138 acted as intermediaries during the 
oe Se Se | eee 50e¢ as cas ; . : : 2 
Ca paeadexsen ! 3 35°39 strike period, has given rise to aj} 
Pema eg at eae te 108% 108 ili more optimistic feeling than has pre- o yy 
— Cordage.. as 7 be vailed for some time. Labor has re- y MS 
Ce oes ween ewww > 2 o = “ 
2 sponded to being taken into the con- - ¢ - WY] 
: a ea de Sy S a knitter, are you interested in a WJ 
F ll Ri Mill St k fidence of the mill men, and the SS) a ea f 7] 
a Iver Mills StOCKS — ommunity in general is of the S) rewinding proposition, where, by in- S 
(Gnetations furatied OF ©. & Matere coinion that the get-together talk a vesting approximately one-third of a MS 
Bid Asked wi . re : f the feeling that ae 
Algonquin Printing Co... a I io Se ee Si cent a pound for rewinding, on an average of S 
American Linen Co...... ia 1 as existe > pas ; “ , i 
Arkwright Mills ......... oem a ni WF 201s, you may save this amount many WF 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... is 22 ployer and employe. WY . ‘ WY 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. = 10 15 Ss times over, as well as improve your knitted gy 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 9 65. Another Mill in Liquidation Y seinen’ Sy 
era tee e teen eee a ro Decision of the management of the yy " yy 
es gg CARS eee a0 Sharp Mill to liquidate its affairs SI It is the practice of many knitters who S 
TO ED Soca aaa saeco 6 6 Tr 55 Pos : 
TIRWE DEUEED ck cc cicicocs 11 ae was not unexpected, as failure of the wy, : : ww) 
Punt Mile (com). ..... " . stockholders to provide more working y do - spin their own yarn - buy ci Sy 
eae se (pfd.).. Soa ea lh ae ae capital left no alternative. Originally I] yarns in the open market. This procedure My 
ing P at) |. ee D , < “ ° “Let: : 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. -- “$9 a yarn mill, the Sharp was incor SI opens up the possibility of the knitter find- S 
Lincoln Mfg. Con. :. 222 *gg~—« Porated in 1910, and made money Sy ing himself with a supply of yarn from wy) 
Loter Gite. 0. ..<5...... => oe during its early years. In I917 a wT ; ; ww) 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ “29... ck dttaes of Gott wes daclated wo) several mills, not only wound under varying Ss 
arragansett Mills ....... 25 StOCK ride ‘ c as Clare SS Race Aa ‘ z 
Pte ae os ea nis ve on the common stock, and in the y humidifying conditions, but also with pack- yy 
ins a, oP i54 following year paid $8.50 in cash, S ages of several tapers and densities. F 
Sagamore Mfg. Meas os ou 105 110 followed by 10% in igig, 16% in WY e e S 
Shove Mills... aoe) gees eel 09% ie soar. In 1902 the Sy An assortment of cones varying in these wo 
Stafford Mills ........... ore 7 mae io ae : : : SF 
Stevens Mfg. Co. vs veeee a 88 yield dropped to 8%, and to $2 in Sy particulars must produce irregular fabric S 
nion Cotton Mfg, Co.... 66 ie ° : . . : 
Wampanoag Mills ........ a 10 1923, since which time no dividend Ss on a knitting machine. ZA 
Weetamoe Mills ........ 1 WS WY 
WA 
WJ 
@ 
WA 
ww 
WZ 
WA 
WZ 
WF 
WZ 
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ww) 
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, dealing in mill stocks is concerned. enjoyed its era of prosperity. knitting machine. 
This condition of affairs was mot acychnet stock sold at various Further details will be furnished 
exactly in the nature of a surprise, ices during the week. ranging all 
as dealing usually falls off consider- eae : ee er oa request 
ably aré 1 Christmas ti but it is ee cee ae 5 ne vanes 
— eae, ae Soh shares available at 54. Butler was ww 
somewhat singul: at whe C- al 
ae rats —— — held for 35, with little activity, the UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY Ss 
should have reached the highest ne being true of Bristol, a small cuicaea reth BOSTON PEC MARLOTTE S 
point of the year, the average share ot changing hands around 70, with ma NOM Dercned Orns MancuntiAed at MS 
alue should be at about the lowest 722 listed as the asking price. Gos- ee . ° ye : Ss 
igure it has known in the past 12 nold preferred sold as low as 12, with Originators of High Speed Winding and Warping Sy 
ionths. 10 as the best bid price, Hathaway 7) ee saeciaa ical 
~ Few Stocks Offered For Sale being dislodged at 63. Kilburn was ' 
) Holders of stock were for the most traded at 60, though in small quan- ( } — 
> part indifferent about offering any tity. Manomet hangs around 314 and / = ea ee me ~~ 
ee tocks for sale in view of the failing 4, with Nashawena changing hands SS I =f « ~~ Va (/ 
= prices, and such transactions as have at 43. Nonquitt held firm at 25 and| Y i fal SN IN 
. een recorded have been at figures 26, though Wamsutta sold just below | ( _ REG. USA. AND OTHER PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
elow those of a week ago. Many of 4o for the first time in months. _ fo 
e mill corporations are reported to Potomska also eased off, being traded 
| € well sold into the new year at at 35, the best bid price being quoted ~~ 





rices that will at least allow for an at 32. 
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J. H, SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
*y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer™ 








Stability ~ Security 





iisiiatae | 







Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s— single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 

THREAD PURPOSES 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 









Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 




















recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 










Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 
numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


e using weavers knots ye gag our process of manu- 
ae both in single and ply y 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 







SALES OFFICES: 












NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. *. *. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


Branches 
Philadelphia 








Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
90s /2—100s/2—120s/2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Gloucester, N. J. 


Sales Office 
FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















SKEINS 










Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 







The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA 











Quick 


Service 






Prompt 
Deliveries 











TENNESSEE 


= 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market was 
Quiet 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The__holi- 
day season and not the yarn market 
received major attention during the 
week ending Dec. 22 so far as Chat- 
tanooga is concerned. As a result 
there was comparatively little business 
booked, the market continuing dull 
with prices unchanged. Even thrown 
silk was stationary at about $5.80 for 
the double extra with little activity 
reported. 

In the two-ply mercerized field 60s-2 
were quoted at 83c with 36s-2 at 66c 
and 8os-2 at $1.07. Tens carded 
cones were quoted at 32 to 33c with 
20s at 34% to 35%c. Combed singles 
were quoted at 42 to 43c for 18s with 
70s at 73 to 75c. 


Estimated Indian Cotton Crop 
is 5,018,000 Bales 


An official estimate of cotton pro- 
duction in India for the current season 
is placed at 5,018,000 bales, which is 
9% above the corresponding estimate 
last year, according to advices reported 
from Washington, D. C. 

The area sown to cotton this year is 
8% greater than the estimate of acre- 
age last year. 
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December Yarn Volume 


One of Best Months of 
Year With Several Houses 


Philadelphia. 
HE last week has been a quiet one, 
which is natural, manufacturers 
not only being unwilling to place new 
orders of importance before taking in- 
ventories but in several instances they 
have requested shipments on contracts 
be delayed until after the first of the 
year. Notwithstanding this condition 
this week dealers state the month will 
be a fair one and larger than the aver- 
age last month of the year. A number 
of houses report that sales will place 
the month in the front rank of the 
year, the total volume for the four 
weeks being smaller than that for Oc- 
tober and November which have been 
the banner months of the year with a 
majority but in many cases as large 
as that for August which was a fair to 
good month. Dealers are optimistic as 
the year closes and believe January 
will witness a resumption of demand 
that will compare with that booked the 
first two weeks of December. 
Although the latter half of the 
month has been less active there has 
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been no weakening of prices and 
spinners are quoting figures equal to 
those of two weeks ago. They have 
sufficient business in most instances 
to keep them running at their present 
rate during the entire month of Janu- 
ary and for this reason they are in 
no mood to compromise with manu- 


facturers. Sales of fair size have 
been made during the last two weeks 
where spinners reduced prices halt 
cent to book large contracts but where 
small quantities wanted for immedi- 
ate consumption have been concerned 
spinners and dealers have held firmly 
to the quoted price list. 
Dealers’ Stocks Smaller 

The year is ending with popular 
counts held in dealers’ stock at a low 
level, a majority reporting stocks of 
such counts to be smaller than for four 
years. Taken as a whole their supplies 
are of normal size at this time but 
this is due to the fact counts that have 
not been moving are held in larger 
amounts than usual while the popular 
counts and descriptions such as 20s-2 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 








ee ee ae — —32 BGG eKG vce beaweaecss 36 —36% 
ME Ed cede Gane eee a aS NN Is as. oe aw 9 00 Sie, sine -« — —38 
BG a5. os inc ois cok kde 0h se Eh osc U an ncnnawewas 381%4—391%4 
DCA. caw ne tacke ewe 33144—34 RAR ai oasis te1t ape ol Syeiec,s 40 —40%4 
ON eee ne 3414—35 MDs ee a ca ees ax cle vies 4 47 —48 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
EET inca ds ce ek haem 32 %4—33 Is ae Pe Ree anes 40 —40% 
Eas picieiw es Ak x Sere | re 4114—42 
8 oe A A I MI occas covey ects: 46 —46% 
OO EE rr eereran Se ere rer eres — —48 
MIME Sigs avosats a dee a chute 354%4—36 40s-2 High Breakage.....51 —52 
ere ee A re ere — —b55 
ME in as Ge Soe Pee oe eee — 
Single Warps 
EE eee Sek MM TE he's npinevisre.neine nds — 
ME sac nseeenevevaceses Se | En si iccccede kesga wanes 40 —40%4 
Se iia seo a ne ne oe eo = salle 
eee ON. GOR iiss ccenccsescccacece 48 —49 
EE oc Sra whais RSMO ue Aw ER eo 36144—37 
Two-Ply Warps 
GOB we cscccereseeres TE css cccesdnewesins 3914—40 
BE Cha hargheiots aia tele a es ee ere 401%4—41 
RS ot ae ep 34144—35 EY Pd ins wies cass «0 414%4—42 
NN peti oe ce Ses Mla a hae 35144—36 ee 48 —49 
ecw oan kien we, WE Side tis eb Cacek eae — —56 
ee a cs on Gi Cate wit oa — —6l 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 30; white, 3114-32 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
eo os ae Teta ae Oe we MN oc co ce oxy dawes ...35%4—36 
DE Ndinicsh ss woah ne cone B32 —B32%y 24g ..... eee eee eee SO —3T 
BNE dn g(OUPATS bie aretasscatpana ae 3214%4—33 Be ete a scainad a ard ....314%4—38 
SE spac cue 4s eee oeaS 33 —33% 30s tying in............ — —38 
Ce seo mire tas ee he ee 33144—34 IN 56. 64019 ,5:4:0.0°8 3914—40 
OE G6 tim nae nas ave doen 34 —34% 30s extra quality........41 —41% 
208... eee cece e enone POU GD hada cd ande se escece 47 —48 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 

MI 52k dian clare ace le hat come 45 —47 ME cies icdecivccvecne =O 
IEEE. cs. oa ghee WM ben wae 49 —5l ard accte tei neler deo ie oases 61 —65 
NMI. 5h arn 6: ik eer ee 51 —52 5b a0 pb we rea eee 72 —76 
MM, vice ua aaa. ceneieaee 53 —55 a teatee ett x wae e wrerece 82 —86 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated 
noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 81. 


at the close of business Dec. 26. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 83. 


Singles 
BE eta. saa coins ee Sea IN o's csv wavln obeeens 48 —49 
WE Se mh Wari wa aieacen — —42 38s .52 —53 
Se Sel cy eskt eo at ee” a ee 53 —54 
ON Or oa ey tae — —43 BOS on. ccc ccc cc cece see Dl OD 
UN clog te Ash re orale nana oe — —44 Mas cates drew vince da cd see 62 —65 
WON has ere ma he ke eee — —46 MG. c.6 aoe uceinee eee ae 72 —75 
BOD se dae sass cmos scien <A eRN CNRA asecekeatcvsasss 82 —85 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
MMIII Sox cle okie ue kote 62 —63 Sac oa on aernierme arte 1 07—1 10 
LS ne: Singles 
rg Xia Soak es ew ea 66 —67 SE ada ho hoara aa erac aca — —78 
I ss ue Neale chee daw es 68 —70 a oy stent: ialalanue-aabacscae es — —83 
5 kr Bos ek eee eet 73° —75 a ein diss cw where aichoen — —90 
NN oo bite Set eke aan 75 —T77 MNS oii wich at waa enta neratl — —!l 00 
I 2s eG) oa citron d alan an 83 —86 Ws oon diced nia eaiareid twee — —1 15 
MM edhe Sa res aah ae ee 95 —98 aa ip cevatsdl-a: <ipsare eaves ava — —!l 45 
Peeler— (Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Se cased 37 —38 45 —47 Ss baciews 42 —43 52 —54 
a. 6 scaler 38 —39 46 —48 - eee 44 —46 54 —56 
16s ........388%—39% 47 —49 363 ........47 —49 58 —60 
18s ........39 —40 48 —50 Ue ce tekan 50 —52 60 —62 
Se eee oe 39%—40% 49 —5l OO so Siecwn —_ — 66 —68 
sc ears 41 —42 51 —853 as ow eee —_- — 72 —T75 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
WM isi daicsexenaracase 49 —5l 408-2 ..................58 —60 
RI ied tie YOR Ti te 51 —53 Moy a xfes ale he Sake keea 65 —68 
BOM kk Ae a Sen wae Sev nces Ge ae WOW se St oece es ..-e-td —8 
PMs, tite nwreredenecees 7 =e TO atcinn eee 85 —90 
ME 7 iva. aratacea wietu rea 56 —58 ss eos teens urns 95 —1 00 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
BOG coc aeate ew ee 56—57 62—63 85 90 
OD actin ie ake 59—60 65—66 88 93 
NS die ani dangle nan 61—62 67—68 90 95 
aie v aldncok oka 66—67 71—72 94 99 
Be ee enka oe 71—72 76—77 99 1 04 
iis caeeaeedanes 76—77 81—82 1 04 1 09 
Wa ao distecien waa 86—87 91—92 1 14 119 


and 30s-2 warps are in small supply 
with a majority of dealers, one stating 
that they are smaller than at any time 
during the last five years. 

In addition to this situation among 
dealers it is recognized spinners are in 
a firm position and while there have 
been predictions spinners will, through 
night shifts, accumulate yarns faster 
than the active demand of recent 
months has consumed them, there are 
others, who appear to be in the ma- 
jority, who believe prices will con- 
tinue firm for several weeks to come. 
Indications this will actually prove 
to be the case were seen in the recent 
action of prices when cotton became 
slightly easier after the last crop re- 
Yarn prices held 
strongly to their previous level and 
it Was seen spinners were in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of such op- 
portunities to their spin- 
ning margins when such minor fluctu- 
ations in the raw 
occurred. 


Cotton Outlook Bullish 


Among the other bullish factors 
mentioned is the outlook for cotton 
during the next few months. A large 
majority in the yarn trade are strongly 


port was issued, 


increase 


material market 


of the opinion higher prices will be 
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123 South Broad Street 


-_PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


seen during the next two to three 
months. They do not predict any set 
figure to which they expect the market 
to climb but there is a general belief 
cotton will sell at appreciably higher 
figures due to the active consumption 
during recent months, which rate they 
expect to be continued if not actually 
increased. Exports are ahead of last 
year and the trade believes foreign 
countries will have to buy additional 
large quantities before the next crop 
is available. These various factors 
have all had a part in causing the yarn 
market to remain firm and _ prices 
steady during the last two weeks when 
with cotton stabilized there were 
grounds for looking for slight reduc- 
tions in prices, which have not been 
reported. 

Spinners are quoting 20s-2 warps of 
ordinary grade at 38c and while one 
here and there will accept business at 
half cent less it is noted few are to 
be located willing to sell at 37c. While 
small sales from dealers’ stocks have 
been reported during the week at 37c 
large amounts were not involved and 
when a manufacturer desired to place 
contracts at the same figure they found 
spinners would not consider compro- 
mises and were firm at 37%c or 38c. 
The same situation prevails: in 30s-2, 
spinners holding this count firmly at 
42c to 43c while small amounts have 
heen moved from local stocks at a 
cent less. When mills inquired for 
important-sized amounts they found 
price-cutting applied only to limited 
amounts and spinners refused con- 
tracts at less than 41'%c to 42c. 

Combed Demand Improving 

The year-end finds combed spinners 
in a more advantageous position than 
at any time this year so far as volume 
business on their books is concerned. 
There was large contracting in 
combed yarns during the last quarter 
of the year and while it is generally 
felt prices at which this business was 
taken will not allow the spinner to 
inake money, it places them in a better 
position. They are now able to wait 
for manufacturers to raise their ideas, 
rather than take additional orders at 
no-profit prices. Previously they were 
forced to take business at practically 
iny figure manufacturers or merceriz- 
ers were willing to pay; now they 
have enough of this business and it is 
apparent that many combed spinners 
ire refusing to book additional orders 
unless a profit is shown. 

Combed spinners in many instances 

ave two months business in hand, one 
ot the largest groups of combed spin- 
ners represented in this market stating 
hat the last quarter of the year was 
he largest in volume they have booked 

or more than five years. The disad- 
intage to this otherwise favorable 
mdition is to be seen in the state- 
ent of all spinners that this will not 
how them any profit and this state- 
ient is generally accepted by the trade. 

‘rices are nominally unchanged as 

mmpared with last week. The dif- 

erence in the market is in the fact 
ianufacturers and mercerizers are no 
mger able to buy five cents under 


these figures as was the case three 
months ago when 60s-2 were quoted 
at 61c and sales were made as low as 
57c. Improvement in combed section 
of the market had been one of the out- 
standing features and it is believed 
these spinners will be in a good posi- 
tion to start the new year, distinctly 
better than at this time last vear. 


Fair Contracting 


Contract Prices Affected But 

Little by Stock Liquidations 

BOSTON.—The principal activities 
of dealers in this and other markets 
during the last two or three weeks has 
been the liquidation of the odds and 
ends that represent the major portion 
of stock accumulations of cotton 
yarns, but it was rather surprising to 
learn from some dealers that contract 
inquiry and business, even during the 
last few business days before the 
Christmas holiday, was more satisfac- 
tory than stock liquidations both in 
volume and price. It naturally en- 
courages both dealers and spinners to 
look for an early resumption of fairly 
active contract buying early in the 
year. provided there is no marked 
change in raw cotton prices either up- 
ward or downward. 

Business has been practically at a 
standstill since Friday of last week, 
but up to that time prices of contract 
yarns had been but little affected by 
the sacrifice prices that have been 
quoted on stock yarns. This undoubt- 
edly was due to the fact that the bulk 
of the comparatively small stocks in 
liquidation were other than staple 
counts in largest present demand, ex- 
cepting possibly in combed merceriz- 
ing warps and carded knitted yarns 
of medium count. The cleaning up of 
considerable quantities of such yarns 
ought to be reflected in firmer prices 
as soon as more active forward buy- 
ing develops. For February-March 
and later delivery there are few spin- 
ners who will accept business on me- 
dium and coarse count carded weav- 
ing yarns below a basis of 38 to 38%c 
for 20s-2, and with many still holding 
as high as 39c, for an average quality 
of 20s-2; for 30s-2 the minimum of 
most spinners is 42c, with many hold- 
ing 1 to 1%c higher. On coarse 
count hosiery yarns the minimum of 
most spinners is a basis of 32'%c for 
IOs cones. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 


A. L. Hill, Ine. 

Effective Jan. 1, Excelsior Yarn 
Co., Burlington, N. C., will change 
its name to A. L. Hill, Inc., and open 
a branch office at 514 Johnston bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. Under its new name, 
the firm will continue to represent in 
the Carolinas and Virginia, American 
Glanzstoff Corp., Burlington Process- 
ing Co., and Mayfair Mills. W. F. 
Wyatt and M. L. Jones will be as- 
sociated with Mr. Hill in the new 
yarn firm of A. L. Hill, Inc. Mr. 
Jones will be in charge of the Char- 


lotte, N. C., office. 
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COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St, Chicage 


113 Werth St., 
New York 





H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 
Franklin Rayon Corp. 

Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 
78 CHAUNCY STREET | Henderson-Harriet 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE | C O t t O nh M i l l S 


40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for HENDERSON, N. wll 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills | neice tii 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 
DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30's to 120's from 





Combed Sakelarides and American cottons. Suitable for 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
thread manufacturers, silk manufacturers and those requiring Cones & Skeins 


exceptional high quality yarns for special purposes. 8s to 16s plied—Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single— Cones & Skeins 


American Yarn & Processing Co. Direct Representation 


Spinners and Processors of Combed Yarns, Mercerized, 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
Tel. 9905 North 59 


Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 


tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized yarns 30's to 
80's 
2 . 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


-Cotton Yarns Firm 
December a Good Month—Slight 
Combed Yarn Improvement 
NEW YORK.—Cotton yarn busi- 
ness for the month of December is 
considered to have been fair. The 
volume did not reach the levels estab- 
lished by any of the preceding three 
months, but the last month of the year 
is never expected to be a_ record 
breaker. Business as a whole was 
steady from day to day. It was stated 
that whatever business was_ taken, 
necessitated a great deal of work on 

the part of sellers. 

It is considered that there are many 
consumers who will need yarns for 
January delivery, but who are waiting 
until the last gun is fired before mak- 
ing their purchases. In the majority 
of cases their ideas of price are about 
one cent below prevailing quotations, 
hut they are often pulled in by some 
intensive work and their order se- 
cured after their bids are raised one 
half cent. 

Buyers and sellers alike seem con- 
vinced that both cotton prices and 
varn prices will become stabilized at 
. point very close to present levels. 
Consumers are not taking much risk 
in buying at prevailing quotations, if 
they in turn have any business on 
their books. Many buyers, however, 
will continue a bluff to the last min- 
ute in order to gain a price advantage. 

Lots of 24s-2 skeins are scarce and 
hard to get. Not many mills are 
spinning this number and the regular 
producers have all the business they 
can handle for the time. There is the 
extreme case of one dealer who, in 
order to meet the delivery needs of a 
customer, was forced to pay 42¢. 
Late January delivery could have been 
had at 3934c, but that delivery was 
too far off. Spinners are asking as 
high as 39¢ for 20s-2 warps with the 
average at 384¢. 

During the last week there has been 
some fair January business placed by 
the wire insulating trade. Also some 
of the specialty weaving trade such 
as towel manufacturers, have entered 
the market for February and March 
requirements. 

The combed yarn situation is gen- 
erally fair with some slight improve- 
ment noted. Business is generally 
satisfactory, but not much moving ex- 
cept what is urgently needed. Buyers 
ire pretty well covered and are not 
buying in excess of their actual needs 
for the next three or four months. 
Spasmodic requirements for the con- 
umer’s manufactured articles have 
hrought rushes for yarns and one ot 
the things uppermost in the purchas- 
‘r’s mind today is whether or not he 

ill get his yarn on the specified de- 

very date, even after placing his 
rder. Prices are still unsatisfactory 

the spinner and are much below 
ilue when based on long staple cot- 

mm costs. Mercerizers were able to 
et a slight advance for their prod- 

cts but this had little or no effect on 
ie general combed yarn market. 


British Form Vertical Combine | 


for Export Trade 

MANCHESTER, EncG.—A_ develop- 
ment of first rate importance to the 
Lancashire cotton industry is the 
official registration of the Eastern 
Textile Association, Ltd., which has 
been formed to develop the consign- 
ment of cotton piece goods to markets 
abroad under the joint auspices of 
spinners, manufacturers, merchants, 
bleachers, dyers and shippers. 

This is the first attempt to form 
a vertical combine as a means of 
combatting foreign competition in 
cotton cloths. The first directors of 
the company are Sir Kenneth D. 
Stewart, of Stewart, Thompson & Co., 
Ltd., shippers and merchants of Man- 
chester, London and Shanghai; B. 
Ellinger of Ellinger & Co., Ltd., 
shipping merchants, Manchester and 
London, M. G. D. Melvill, director of 
G. & R. Dewhurst, Ltd., cotton spin- 
ners and manufacturers, Preston and 
Manchester; G. W. Armitage, director 
of Armitage & Rigby, Ltd., manufac- 
turers of Warrington, Manchester and 
London, and John H. Grey of John 
Grey, Ltd., spinners and manufac- 
turers, Burnley and Manchester. The 
above spinning and manufacturing 
concerns control 312,000 spindles, and 
nearly 9,coo looms, and the shipping 
firms concerned which have branches 
in London and China have behind 
them practically unlimited financial re- 
sources. The Eastern Textile As- 
sociation, Ltd., is a private company 
and the registered capital is quite 
nominal at £150 in £1 shares. 


Home Economics Research as 
Aid to Better Living 


“There must be a more definite un- 
derstanding of what is a satisfactory 
standard of living,” says Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, in her fifth annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, “if 
the United States is to carry out a 
national program of better living 
based on its natural resources and its 


agricultural, industrial, and commer- 


cial development. 

“It is much more difficult to estab- 
lish standards for clothing than for 
food. Clothing is not so directly re- 
lated to health, but often indicates 
social and economic status. Further- 
more, the importance of cotton and 
wool production to agriculture in this 
country emphasizes the need of a 
more intelligent utilization of tex- 
tiles.” 

Economic and hygienic aspects of 
textiles and clothing have been studied 
from the consumer standpoint, with 
corresponding benefit to the producer. 
The artistic possibilities of osnaburg 
and other cotton fabrics made of the 
less marketable grades of cotton and 
intended primarily for industrial pur- 
poses have been demonstrated in in- 
Designs tor chil- 
dren’s clothing that aid in habit train- 
ing and reflect the latest scientific 
findings on the relation of clothing to 
posture and 


terior decoration. 


physical development 
































Tradition Rides 
With You 


The blazed trail is always the 
safest. When you buy Cannon 
Yarns, for instance, you are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of scores 
of successful mill men—seasoned 
buyers of yarns. You are obtain- 
ing for your product the same 
unchanging quality that has con- 
tributed so largely to the success 
of so many fabrics. 


Cannon Yarns have an enviable 
reputation wherever yarns are 
bought, knit or woven. These 
yarns, spun of carefully selected 
cotton with the most painstaking 
care, provide uniformly low pro- 
duction costs and a finished prod- 
uct whose quality is at once 
apparent, and the price is con- 
sistently reasonable. Specify 


them. 
THE CANNON MILLS 
INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— Sourece 
SINGLE Mercerized : The i Yarn for Splicing 
cas and Plaitins 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1— ie Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Evenly Mercerized 


| Counts—I16s-2 to 120s-2 
Burlington Processing Co. 


Grrr, pas , 
(§ Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Living Up ny Burlington, N. C. 
ae, Se She Ons Sek. arn een: 6 Mercerized, Singles and Ply 


‘rep’ forthe exactness of our color matches Yj, 3 Novelty Twist and 
and the levelness of our dyeing. Suffice to say, shy Glanzstoff Rayon 


we're still living up— and we're a host of cus- 
tomers to the good. Incidentally, our cus- Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


tomers have a habit of staying with us. ym for BURLINGTON PROCESSING co. 
"Wy MAYFAIR MILLS 
Put your next job up to us. f 4 AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


ave Bleachers and Mercerizers 


y ©. Wor 4 «CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICcCAG® 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


have been issued. Research on tech- 
nical problems in laundering and siz- 
ing of cotton fabrics has been con- 
tinued. 





Cotton Spindle Data for No- 
vember 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 


according to preliminary Census 
figures 35,373,996 cotton spinning 


spindles were in place in the United 
States on November 30, 1928, of 
which 30,596,840 were operated at 
some time during the month, com- 
pared with 30,315,086 for October, 
28,227,090 for September, 28,243,508 
for August, 28,159,676 for July, 28, 
627,556 for June, and 32,314,114 for 
November, 1927 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours 
and the average spindle hours per 
spindle in place, by states, are shown 
in the following statement. 


Spinning Spindles Active Spindle 
(in thousands) Hours for November 
Active Av. per 
In place during 











spindle in 
State Nov ) Novem ber Total place 

vu. § 35, 373 8, 525, 399, 38 241 
Cot. grow 18, 318 
N. England 15, 267 154 
All other. 1,515 170 
Ala wees 1,681 301 
Conn wee 1,125 201 
Ga . 3,081 316 
Maine... 1,057 753 142 
Mass bane 9, 231 6,566 1 146 
Miss se 177 148 270 
N H 1,414 1,002 142 
N. J 378 339 133 
N. Y¥ 58 638 181 
N Cc 51 1 3138 
R I 2,322 1,899 407,701,091 176 
i ¢ 5,492 5,417 1,966, 004,648 , 358 
Tenn . 602 583 194, 861,3 B23 
Tex > 281 248 71,516, 36 254 
Va. . 709 679 123, 462,52 8 174 
All other.. S42 750 178,108,116 211 


Admitted to Partnership in L. 
P. Muller Co. 


Announcement has been made that 
John L. Muller, Henry G. Harper and 
Arnold M. Shaw have been admitted 
to partnership in the firm of L. P. 
Muller & Co., Philadelphia, to become 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1929. All are 
well known in the trade, John L. Mul- 
ler having been connected with the 
firm for more than eight years, Henry 
G. Harper for more than ten and 
Arnold D. Shaw for more than 14 
years. This marks another important 
step in the history of this concern 
which started trading under the 
present name in 1917 when Eugene 
and Harold D. Muller and T. F. Cum- 
mings wer admitted to the firm. 
The company was originally started by 
L. P. Muller, one of the pioneers in 
the Philadelphia cotton yarn business, 
who died Feb. 4, 1928. 


C. Less Active 
This Year Than Last 


RALEIGH, N. C.— The boll weevil 
did considerably less damage to the 
cotton crop in North Carolina this 
year than last, and much less than 
had been expected, according to Dr. 
R. W. Leiby, chief entomologist of 
the State Department of Agriculture. 
He estimates that the weevil damage 
this year is only 189%, while last year 
it approximated 27%. 


Weevils in N. 


Cotton Waste Holds Steady | 





Strips Bedding Stocks and Oily) 


Cards Move Moderately 


The cotton waste market is sluggish | 


but prices are holding firm. While 
the volume on any material other 
than strips is rather restricted, busi- 
ness in the aggregate is up to normal 
for this period of the year. The 
good will of good mills is the dea- 


ler’s objective for 1929. Oily and| 
soiled cards have come into more | 


prominence. These materials find 
substantial outlet at times in woolen 


mills and as this branch of manu- |, 
facturing is anticipating good busi- | 


ness, cotton wastes adapted to woolen 
mill consumption are likely to meet 
more business in the near 


cently in oily cards around 4! 
mills paying 5'4c or better. 

Handlers of bedding stocks who 
have been raising stronz objections 
to the use of reworked hed ding ma 
terials on the ground of their un- 
hvgenic properties as well as the low 
freight rates on which tley are trans- 
ierred from point to point are inter- 
ested in the probability that the 
Canadian Government is likely to take 
some steps in the near fut ire prevent- 
ing the import of this type of ma- 
terial from the United States into 
Canada. 


$e with 


As the year is coming to an end, 
it may be of interest to note that the 
consumption of cotton and presumably 
in the same ratio its consumption of 
wastes, as well as the output of wastes, 
has run approximately two points 
only below the base year of 1926. 
Cotton consumption in 
amounted to 610,884 bales as com- 
pared with 618,788 bales in October. 
The index figure based on 1926 con- 
sumption equalling 100, was in Nov- 
ember 1t10. Consumption of cotton 
for the past three years taking 1926 
as the base year is as follows: 1926, 
100: 1927, 110: 1928, 98. The cotton 
industry is apparently staging a good 
come-back and the outlook for waste- 
selling next year seems very favorable. 

Exports of cotton waste from Bos- 
ton for the month of October were 


quite substantial no less than 1.150, | 
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DURHAM SPINNING MILLS 


HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 





future. | | 
Some trading has taken the place re- 


November 


| J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 
COTTON YARNS 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 
Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


R. D. McDONALD 
308 Chestnut St. 


D. F. WALLACE 
James Bldg. 


| 
| Philadelphia 
| Jenkins Bldg. 














MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


or oolen 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °",Zoclen, i } inECT 











GATE Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 
STON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES | 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving— COTTON YARNS-~ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK” 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np numer 


AND NUMBERS 















JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


1 T . = i 
201 Industrial Trus g- en 


PROVIDENCE, = 


CHICAGO cw YORK 


000 pounds of which amount 892.000 | 


pounds went to England I5c per 
pound; to Germany 1,730,000 pounds 
at 5c; to Belgium 56,000 pounds at 
5¢ and to Italy 25,000 pounds at 17c. 
Shipments of wastes from Philadel- 
phia for October were 15,000 pounds. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
eo re 714%4—18ce. 
oe. 16%—lic. 
et ee ae a 16 —17c. 
Choice Willowed fly........ 9 —10¢c. 
Choice Willowed picker..... 6%— Tc. 
ee MET Nala so <5. d.0.4'n' 9 bale 18 . —19c. 
Linters (mill run)......... 6%— The. | 
Spovlers (single) .......... 11 —12e. 


The Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. ¢ 
Contract for the erection of six houses 


has been let to Geo. A. Todd, Paw | 
through the office of | 
Engineers, Inc., | 


Creek, N. C,. 
Lockwood Greene 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W?SOR isu 


MERCERIZED OTON YARNS, tia 
NOVELTY YAFNS £oxle. Comets nas COTTON WARP: a Jacks, 


Ss | d 
Wool, ar one 4 in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 







Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 






















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
i Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
ie Gassed—Natural— Bleached— Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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HURTS | |; Ay USTESTING CO 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 















Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
| Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 

fom Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
uel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 

ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 


Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


| COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
, | SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 
E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Halliwell Company 
|” PAWTUCKET, RHCDE ISLAND 











WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 
SINGLE or PLY | Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 








Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached ti Sue, 


MERCERIZED YARNS | 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 














DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine °°E!2",.4"Tna" Combed” 
SELL DIRECT 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


| PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 











QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 


YARNS 





JAMES AUSTIN & SON | Lawndale 


aan TWISTER 

d RUSH WINDER 
cy LINDER SPOOLER 
COMB 


260 West Broadway, New York | Ban 
Selling Agents | Works 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPINNING 
J & Levick Sts., Lowndale, a, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the “BEST * are mad 





SEGBLUMBUS TAPE 










Dixon’s Patent Reversi and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
ee Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. 1. 









AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 
MERCERIZE, oton_ Yams, Tapes, Braids, 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 
BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 


AND DYE Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 


Specialty. 






L. T. IVES CO. 


“Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, > Sem, 2 costes, Ete. 





We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


| 
\ 
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COTTON 





Cotton Fairly Steady 





Evening-up Dec. and Jan. Con- 
tracts Chief Trading Feature 


HE chief trading feature in the 
7 ‘otton market during the week was 
the final evening-up of December con- 
tracts and the preliminary evening-up 
of January incident to the circulation 
of the first January notices on Wed- 
nesday. Business otherwise was ex- 
tremely quiet, reflecting the usual holi- 
day lull and the price movement was 
more or less irregular. On the 
whole, however, the market showed a 
steady undertone which doubtless evi- 
denced an undercurrent of bullish sen- 
timent based largely on the statistical 
position. 

Altogether about 40,000 bales of 
cotton have been received at New 
York since the beginning of Decem- 
ber for the purpose of liquidating De- 
cember contracts, and practically the 
entire stock held here was_ reten- 
dered on the first January notice day. 
Trade interests have been buyers of 
the near months, partly against sales 
of later deliveries, however, and noth- 
ing unusual has been seen in the way 
of near month differences. At the 
best December sold about 25 points 
over January and that relation was 
just about maintained with Decem- 
ber passing out at 20.41 compared 
with a prevailing price of 20.18 for 
January. The circulation of the first 
January notices caused some liquida- 
tion but trade interests seemed will- 
ing to buy the January at 7 points un- 
der March. It is rumored that addi- 
tional cotton will come here for Janu- 
ary delivery and predictions are 
heard in some quarters that the local 
certificated stock will be up to about 





Cotton Statistica! Data 
(Flucwations of Futures) 


i ————— ee  —————————— nn 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Dec 20 High Low Dec. 26 Change 
December ..... ae. Se SP i.e Gee 
January 20.15 20.31 19.97 20.18 +.08 
February 20.16 20.20 20.00 20.20 +.04 
March ‘ 20.18 20.34 20.02 20.22 +.04 
April 20.16 20.25 20.01 20.22 +.06 
May 20.15 20.34 20.01 20.22 07 
June 19.98 20.10 19.84 20.07 +.0 
l : 19.81 20.05 19.67 19.92 +.11 
August . 19.67 19.82 19.55 19.80 +.13 
September 19.54 19.68 19.43 19.67 +.13 
Detobe . 19.41 19.64 19.30 19.54 -+-+.13 
November 19.48 19.54 19.37 19.54 +.06 
. 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday Dee. 21 20.40 eee. © bevaee 
aturd Dec. 22...  20.50¢ oT Se 
Plonday De eis 20.55¢ TRE sexes 
Jesd Dee, 25... Holiday espace weieiew 
ednesday, Dec. 26 20.5h¢ 19.37¢ 10.66d 
hurs Dec. 27..  20.65c 19.43c 10.63 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 
: Dec. 26 week year 
ralves avai 19.65 646,214 565,563 
ew ans 19.37 379, 779 511,992 
fie. MED vicagsudaehan - Meas 47,631 29,058 
BN cee Renk 19.47 62,773 61,745 
harles Stele xen 41,001 43, 063 
{imineton aa aac 45,367 33,411 
t ortoll eetacekin 19.50 108, 991 99,166 
alti 20.50 1,094 1,230 
7 20.55 48, 657 214,656 
Re 19.55 930,947 100, 715 
Rae 19.25 80,730 114,619 
SO coe 18.75 253,056 278,612 
Le ey 18.75 23,275 1,933 
tle Rock......0..- 18.75 29,955 $1,108 





60,000 bales by the middle of, next 
month. 

The report of the Census Bureau 
showed ginnings to Dec. 13, of 13,- 
148,411 bales, which was slightly un- 
der expectations and has led to in- 
creased talk of a crop slightly under 
the Government’s estimate of 14,373,- 
000 bales. On the whole, however, it 
has not caused any really general 
change of sentiment as to the supply, 
of sufficient importance to affect ma- 
terially the course of prices. The 
most general feeling, perhaps, is that 
if the unfavorable weather since Dec. 
1 has cut the crop below the Govern- 
ment’s estimate, later ginning returns 
will be necessary to furnish conclusive 
evidence of the fact. Meanwhile 
first estimate of the Indian crop 
has been received, placing the yield at 
5,018,000 bales compared with 4,913,- 
000 bales of 478 lbs. net last season. 
This increase of 2.1% was somewhat 
smaller than the trade had expected 
on the basis of private reports pub- 
lished previously, but for the coun- 
tries whose crops have so far been 
estimated, the indicated yield is a 
little more than 2,000,000 bales greater 
than last year’s which would seem 
sufficient to offset last season’s reduc- 
tion in the world’s visible supply of 
alf kinds. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 





Last 

Market Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Change year Sales 
Galveston 19.60 19.65 -+.5 19.80 5,163 
New Orleans... 19.31 19.87 +.6 19.78 6,013 
Mobile .... 19.05 19.10 +.5 19.50 158 
Savannah 19.45 19.47 +.2 19.68 208 
Norfolk pave 19.44 19.50 +-.6 19.75 1,563 
New York.. 20.45 20.55 +.10 20.00 100 
Augusta ‘* 19.19 19.2% +-.6 19.56 741 
Memphis. ‘ 18.70 18.75 -+.5 19.20 17,069 
St. Louis - 19.00 18.75 25 19.25 ‘ 
Houston .. .- 19.50 19.55 +.5 19.70 24,671 
Dallas 18.90 18.90 18.90 27,119 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 





WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
pete Avehemtene oor - J c 
GE PEs iccvccoxs ¥ “Sst d ; 5 
re 35 ‘$ A 38 a 
RES aS a 4 -2t 2 
BROS  senckene wa a Owe.hCUe .83° 
Dei anxnennnsas 1.00° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.63° 
8.G. OF. 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 2.25° 2.44° 
Gee ic ensaceaste 3.00° 2.75° 2.75° 38.00° 3.29° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M -50° .60° 50° 25° 44° 
Pas stateseand Lr Fr Tr TF 
i wawane 1.75° 1.25° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 
ee ccecece 2.50° 1.76° 1,75° 1.88° 2.14° 
Ss kadeseaes 3.25° 2.76° $,50° 2.88° 2.89° 
YELLOW/STAINED]¥ 
Gime... sccnsses eos 1.60° 1.25° 1.00° 1.25° 1.30° 
OO cc cesen «ee 3.26° 2.00° 1.60° 1.75° 2.01° 
BE. .csovcescces Se aw Sa 258° 3.6° 
BLUE STAINED 
ec scctusesan 1.76° 1.60° 1.50° 1.75° 1.58° 
PE careceuncne 2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 2.50° 2.22° 
| -- 3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.97° 
* Off middliag. ¢ On middling. 
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A Pace You Can 
“Clock” 


Mill men who specify Qluissett 
Yarns have the advantages of a 
steady tempo. ‘These yarns are 
notably uniform. You can depend 
on obtaining the same results with 
the forty-eighth lot as with the first. 
available in 


120s. Their 


Quissett Yarns are 
counts from 3s to 
quality is unvarying. 
Quissett offers a yarn service founded 
on Reliable Prices, Dependable De- 
liveries and Quissett Quality. Ask 


for quotations on your requirements. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, 
Pimas, and 


Peele Ss, Sake- 


larides, Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


VW 
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Which Dyes? 


OW do you tell which 

dyes you can guarantee 

absolutely fast to power- 
ful Ol’ Sol? 


Do you plaster your dyed sam- 
ples on the roof for two weeks 
—and take that for a test? Or 
do you determine scientifically 
which dyes can smile . . . and 
keep smiling . . . at a pouring 
sunlight without losing any of 
their color, value or intensity? 


That’s the idea of the Fade- 
Ometer. It has proved itself de- 
cidedly more accurate than any 
on-the-roof testing can ever hope 
to be. “Colors, Fast or Fugi- 
tive?” explains. Write for your 
copy. 




























LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mre. Co. SACO, ME. 









Atlas 
Electric 
Devices Co. 


360 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, II. 










PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 

Lined with Monel or constructed 


with All Acid Resisting Rods if 
desired. 







NEW YORK 
F. Se 
25 Howard 8&t. 
BOSTON 


8. R. David & Co., Inc. 
252 Congress St. 








PHILA. OFFICE 
Preston T. Rh 
136 No. Delaware Are. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






W.H. BANNON & CO. 





—— See chlso— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





——(AAL0G—— 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 


RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raleing, Machine for raising worn out Drawing Rolls like 
this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


|W. J. Westaway Co. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 








Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 

Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order 

G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass 












We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 













BARBER:-COLMAN COMPANY. 
General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
| Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers aaa. 


SP SSNS. THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 

















LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 
















Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


ERVIC 


=TANKS . SH 
(For All Requirements) = V AT S 


Manufactured b: 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. }95, 18 81: 










Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 
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Cotton—Continued 


Fairly Broad Market 


Spot Markets in South Show No 
Distress Cotton 

Mempnis, TENN., Dec. 24.—Sales 
of cotton in this market, while smaller 
than for the previous week, reached 
a good total. Demand was active and 
fairly broad, as to descriptions wanted, 
while first hands continued to offer 
freely. There was practically no so- 
called “Christmas” or distress cotton: 
the consistency with which farmers 
have marketed since the beginning of 
the season accounts for this; the price, 
while below some hopes or expecta- 
tions, has been satisfactory and most 
farmers have produced from one- 
fourth to one-half more cotton than 
they expected. 

The farmer has not, as he did last 
year, dissipated his profits by selling 
on call. Cotton merchants, also, are 
in much better position than they were 
last year when so many suffered 
severely—some went to the wall—on 
basis. Shippers and exporters are 
comfortably sold ahead through June. 
There has been rather large inquiry 
for shipment beyond June and through 
September, with very little actual 
business resulting because of fear of 
the basis. Merchants are not inclined 
to stock heavily because of discounts 
ahead, otherwise the more distant de- 
liveries might be offered more freely 
by shippers. Most of the recent buy- 
ing has been to meet old commitments. 

Basis has improved all the way 
around except on low grades during 
the last two or three weeks, but 
especially on the heretofore neglected 
medium grade staples. Much of the 
recent demand for 1% in. low mid- 
dling to middling staples is attributed 
to Liverpool which, practically, was 
out of the market until two or three 
weeks ago. Delta points report very 
large daily sales. Not much change 
is noted in the basis on 1 3/16 in., 
1%4in. and low grade staples, which, 
owing to expected scarcity, have been 
in relatively better demand, at rela- 
tively high basis, most of the season. 








Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Dec. 22. Dec. 15 

10 markets average ............ 19.00 19.01 
RTS ” is, aives.cc ce seine vesy 18.65 18.60 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Prices 

Grade Strict Middling steady 
SR svecducsceacblebenwdsibvacnstus 20.45@20.95c 
B SFO, . cumdane ce hs acpheeesiwaeasee 21.75@22.25¢ 
CERI nasuntnacakntchsenadesseneduniie 25.00@25 .50c 

Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis total ...... 27,790 38,109 29,696 
F. o. b. Included.... 19,475 29,396 22,431 
BO MARCO: 6000 0se0K0 128, 803 151,354 146,575 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
Net receipts ........ 39,617 18, 639 16,792 


Gross receipts... 
Total since Aug 
Aug. 1, net.... 


79,512 46,118 60, 802 







492,477 456,126 533, 851 


Shipments ...... 61,491 46, 367 66,745 
Total since Aug. 1. 779,977 713,516 1,005,615 
Total stock ......... 244, 864 271,968 349, 630 
Increase for week... 18, 021 *249 *5,952 


Unsold stock in 
hands of Memphis 
eee 94, 

Increase.for week... 


250 93,500 162,500 
130 2,915 1,500 
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Basis on the low grades has eased a 
little in the last 30 days as a result 
of better supply than expected due to 
October improvement in the crop. 


Staples Firm But Quiet 


Low Grades Easier—Egyptian Sak. 
Continues Advance 

Bostux, Dec. 26—The Egyptian 
futures markets in Alexandria and 
Liverpool were closed from Dec. 22 to 
27, and the markets for domestic 
extra staple cottons might just as well 
have been closed during the same 
period so far as new business is con- 
cerned. Prices of domestic futures 
have fluctuated within very narrow 
limits and, with the exception of the 
longer extra staples and of grades 
lower than middling prices are prac- 
tically unchanged and large‘y nominal 
in the absence of business. Staples 
longer than commercial 1 3/16 in. of 
middling and higher grade are held by 
most shippers at advances of 50 to 75 
points, but only small sales are 
reported and the price attitude of ship- | 
pers seems to be dictated more by the 
scarcity of such cottons and the ad- 
vancing price of Egyptian Sak. than 
by demand. The recent advance in 
basis on extra staples shorter than 
Association 8s in middling and higher 
grades is well maintained, but the sup 
ply of lower grades than middiing has 
been increasing and basis is weaker 
on these anywhere from 25 to 50 
points. 

The feature of the Egyptian market 
up to the close of trading in Alex- 
andria last Saturday was the continued | 
advance of Sak. The strong technical | 
position of this part of the market is | 
now generally acknowledged stock in | 
Alexandria including government 
holdings being somewhat less than 
were exports from Jan. 1 to the end | 
of the season last year. Should the | 
estimated increase of 15% in the | 
Sudan crop materialize, however, it is 
quite possible that this plus decreased 
exports would offset the strong techni- 
cal position of Sak. to some extent. 
Top grades of extra staple Sak. are 
now quoted in this market as high as 
45c, and Pima cotton has also 
responded to this advance and is now 
quoted on a basis of 43 to 44c for 
No. 2. 





Current Quotations 
Average prices for Jan.-Feb. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 


lengths) are as follows: 
Middlings St. Middling 


BD AJ8G FBe vccssdeccesseccee 22%eto23c. 23 to23'4c. 
11/16 in. to % in........ 22% to2Yec. 2344to23%\e. 
Ri ns desea alate 23 to23%ec. 23%yto2e. 
5 S78 Bis cc-se s-onehinnean’ 2644to27oc. 27 to28e. 
BE Wie vc ccese see secessace 30 to3ic. 31 to32c. 
Basis on New York, March, 20.22c. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for 
Jan.-Feb. shipment as follows: 


Medium Sakelarides 38,900, up 0.30c. 
unchanged; Medium Uppers, $25,55c, 
off o.05c, from Dec. 19. They report 
closing prices Dec. 22 on the Alex- 
andria exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. 
$38.05, off 7c, Feb. Uppers $22.99, 
off 6c from Dec. 19. 


The 
Armstrong 


Winget 


Mills 


N OW you can purchase our 

yarns direct . . . through our 

seven sales offices. . . . You'll find an improved 
service . . . A. W. Latta in charge. 


You'll find the same high grade combed yarns. . . 
singles and plies . . . 6’s to 120’s . . . formerly 


handled by the 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
80 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
17 Madison Ave. 


PROVIDENCE Johnston Bldg. 


75 Westminster (CHATTANOOGA, 
St. TENN. 


CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson 
Bled. 


CHARLOTTE, 
N. ¢ 








Armstrong Cotton Mills 
Co. 


Clara Manufacturimg Co, 

Dunn Manufacturing Co, 

Monarch Cotton Mills 
Ce. 


Mutual Cotton Mills Ce, 
Seminole Cotton Mille 
Co. 

Piedmont Spinning Mills 
Co. 

Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mille 
Victory Yarm Mills Ce. 
Winget Yarm Mills Co. 


Standard 


of 


Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal ‘‘standard of compar- 


ison.’”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadeiphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreai 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 















Manufacturers of 
ee WM YARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 







also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office — 230 Fifth foroume 









Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERWEAR _ HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 












COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
_ French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Pr Hg St. 


CHATTANOOGA—Cos by & hing omas, "james 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bo 56 Worth 










New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


B peance Sul YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


— ety re I. 


alias pl id Be nd England »s— Mes: 
Thor i. Ba i st 5 an ir vs Ww. “De i ee 1d Wa ite a shor ee 10 Hi eh 
St. . Phi da delphia, Pa 

New Y¥« Charles Hey 
son on e 





er, 1 Madi- Chic seo. °c M. Patte =. 222 W. Adams St. 
la ngeles, Calif “tia ey J. Masteller 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. | 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


P. 0. Ave 7 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 
Sole Selling Agent 

N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 









THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhe and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








“TOR JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. 


“(o) [= 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


a MAKERS Scorr Ds D.STone, inc. 210 SUMMER ST, 






Boston. Mass, | 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York | 
Cor. 27th Street 





72 Summer ‘Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 


JOS. _M. a COMPANY 
rm gears Pa. 
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Tops and Noils 
In Quiet Market 


Fine Tops Failed to Advance Dur- 
ing 1928—Noils Imports 
Show Marked Decline 

Boston.—The top market is quiet 
aud likely to remain so fey the balance 
of the year. The main feature of the 
year has been the failure of fine tops 
io register any advance in values. 
Quoted a year ago at $1.35-$1.37 they 
are at this time $1.37-$1.38, whereas 
14 blood tops have risen from $1.25 
to $1.36; 58s from $1.15 to $1.29; 56s 
from $1.10 to $1.25; 50s from $1.03 
to $1.15. Deliveries on old contracts 
are holding up splendidly and at the 
turn of the year new contracts on 
tops are confidently expected although 
it may turn out that the buying may 
be on a smaller scale. Business with 
some of the commission combers is 
rather spotty and irregular. 


The noil market is sluggish. Stocks 
are tending to accumulate. Contrac- 
tors who paid good high prices three 
months ago are finding it more than 
difficult to turn over some of the 
materials at a profit since the con- 
tracts were made the finer grades of 
noils have eased off 3 to 5c a pound. 
When bids are made again in January 
for the first quarter’s output they 
will probably be on a lower level. The 
local noil situation is rather mixed 
at the present time. Dealers are hard- 
lv able to figure out what the result 
will be of increased imports as well 
as a much larger supply from our 
domestic mills. Imports of noils are 
showing substantial increase but the 
year’s full import will probably run 
about 2 million pounds less than a 
year ago. From the Bradford market 
there arrived during the week nine 
consignments amounting to 405 bales. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
SSS aeee ees (64-66s) $1.37/1.38 
Half-blood o 0.00 ssee (OOD 1.35/1.36 
High BNNs. 6 ianeias (58s) 1.29/1.30 
Aver, ee (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low SOOO, isa ensc sae 1.19/1.20 
a. wh, bleed sas ale, (50s) 1.15/1.17 
Ge aan he aden «heen é soe 
40a 8. A, and N. Bo... vcsce 11607102 
eee @. A. Bae By Bn céuccas -92/ .98 
28:3 BGA M.S cs cee 89/ .90 
30a BA, One B. E....s.. -90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Dec. 8) 
ee Ome ers (70s) 50d 
OE RE IE (64s) 47d 
NE 4. acs come (60s) 45d 
Half-blood low . - (58s) 424d 
Three-eighths blood. . (56s) 35d 


Quarter-blood .......... (50s) 284d 


CREE oo sks kbees <a (46s) 24d 
‘s Noils—Boston 

sss a hase te 6) pete SL .95- .98 
ER ES oe +. -93 
High % Ds 's:0. 00> 0. Sie maie -78— .80 
Aver. BION. -cdcwccae ati -60— .65 
Low DIOOG. wc ccs 6a eo -51- .60 
High ee .55- .58 
OE cs vate ewscw eee cee 53- .55 
SOW sé ssieat 5O- .53 
Intervale Mills, Inc., Quinebaug, 
Conn,, started the weaving department 


of their Quinebaug mill on a day and 
night schedule this week. 


Will Fine Yarns Strengthen? 





Men’s 
Find Prices 
Philadelphia. 


NE of the outstanding develop- 

ments in the market during recent 
weeks has been low prices quoted by a 
number of spinners for short fine men’s 
wear mixtures, it being possible for 
manufacturers to secure a yarn of this 
type at prices little above those quoted 
by many for three-eighths mixtures. 
Men’s wear mills in this section have 
been taking fair to large amounts of 
2-30s spun from short fine wools and 
prices paid have been lower than spin- 
ners who had been selling this trade 
during recent years have been willing 
to quote. Low-priced spinners are 
using short fine wools which have 
been selling on an attractive price 
basis and have been under-bidding 
spinners figuring on regular fine stock 
by several cents a pound. 

Men’s wear mills have been able to 
buy 2-30s spun from short fine wool at 
$1.95 which is ten or more cents under 
the price that is quoted for 
nary fine mixtures by other 
ners. A number of manufacturers 
have taken this lower priced yarn in 
quantity during recent weeks and 
spinners who are figuring on the 
higher grade have not been booking 
business of importance. On the other 
hand a number of mills that have been 
using three-eighths grade mixtures 
have seen that prices of counts spun 
from short fine are little above those 
asked for three-eighths and as a re- 
sult they have turned over to use of 
the fine. This development is seen in 
the lack of activity in three-eighths 
grades due to the drastic advances this 
fall in that grade. 


ordi- 
spin- 


More Interest in Fine 
There are many in the trade who 
are predicting more interest in fine 
wool and yarns spun from it after 
the first of the year due to the fact 


Wear Manufacturers 


Attractive 


medium wool is selling on a relatively 
high basis in comparison with figures 
being asked for fine. At one time it 
was possible for spinners to buy fine 
and half blood at practically the same 
prices that were being asked for 
medium wools and this development 
in the raw material market is having 
an effect upon yarn demand, 

As an example of this spinners have 
quoted 2-36s, three eighths, at $1.75 
this week and figuring 20c for mix- 
tures this would indicate a price of 
$1.95 for three eighths in mixtures 
for men’s wear which is practically 
the same figure many are being quoted 
for a 2-30s spun from short fine wools 
and as a result buyers are taking the 
fine. Yet there has been no weakening 
in medium grades and a number of 
knitting yarn spinners in this section 
have advanced prices on outerwear 
counts, several asking $1.50 for 2-20s 
spun from 50s, a figure two and half 
cents higher than their previous quo- 
tation. Several spinners believe 
medium grades will hold their present 
position while additional strength is 
expected in fine which, has been lag- 
ging for the last few months, to bring 
them more in line with the market 
level for medium grades. 

Fair Outerwear Demand 

While the last two weeks in Decem- 
ber were quiet so far as new business 
was concerned, the month will be a 
fair one in volume due to activity 
during the first half when important- 
sized contracts in outerwear and men’s 
wear counts were placed. It is re- 
ported jobbers and large knit goods 
manufacturers have bought 
during the month and for this reason 
a number of spinners catering to either 
trade have booked a fair volume of 
business ahead. Others who have not 
been able to take advantage of this in- 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-—40s8)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s). . 1.25-1.30 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488). 1.374-1.424 
2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (488)... ..1. 474-1. 524 


2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
2-828, 14 bid. (48-50s).........1.574-1.624 
2-208, % bid. (568)............ 1.65-1.674 
:=268 % bid. (56s)............ 1.70-1.724 
2-368, % bid. (568)............ 1.774-1.80 
2-828, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1.77} 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1. 80-1, 824 
2-408, 46 bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.87} 
2-50s, high 34 bid. (64s)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)......... -. 2.10-2.15 
2-60s, fine, (70s).............. 2-65.2.70 





French System 4 
20s, high, 4% oe. eas aces 1.52 
SEs 56 BEE. CREB ccccccccces 1.65-1. 674; 
26a, % bid. (56s) pa aeeenedtes 1.70-1.7%)} 
30s, % bid (60s)........ 1.80-1.82 
30s, Fine warp (66-708) ... 1.873-1.92 
40s, % bid. ( Deaee Senko 
a 2. 7 —2. 7 
I aiid vieetacntesedee 2.62-2.7 


2-208 low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s)... 1.47 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)... ....... 1.52 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)........... 1.573 
2-208, % bid. tp ee} Fa eaaateucns 1.624 
2-208, 4% bid. (60s)........... 1.75-1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50..... eeenegiobecsio - 1.35-1.37 
30a, CO-ED... ceccccccce seccces 3.Geneeee 
308, 70-30........... concocee Reemene 
Be, GOED. . ccccccccccccecs -. 1.65-1.67$ 





activity 


quiry market 
us ny te enire month. One in the 
first category, one of the largest in 
the country, is behind on deliveries 
and states it is sold several weeks 
ahead; yet there are smaller units in 
this section running less than 50%. 

This situation among knitting yarn 
spinners is due to the spottiness of de- 
mand during the month, knitters in 
one section, making a low priced line 
of goods, have been busier than others 
and spinners selling that particular 
trade have been favored with business 
that others have been unable to locate 
in volume. Knit-goods manufacturers 
in the Philadelphia territory have not 
been as busy as in other 
the country and as a result spinners 
specializing in this district have not 
succeeded in booking an important 
amount of orders unless for delivery 
starting next month. It is believed 
jobbers placed large orders early this 
month and spinners selling that trade 
have been running at a more act’ 
rate than their competitors. 

No Change In Pricer 

There has been no change in prices 
during the month with the exception 
of minor advances made by a few 
spinners of outerwear counts. Several 
that were quoting $1.47'2 for 2-20s 
are now quoting that count at $1.50 
and one at $1.521%4. They are fol- 


report quietness in the 


sections of 


lowing the same policy as wool dea- 
lers, raising prices slightly after sell- 
ing their 
ahead, wool dealers advancing medium 


production several weeks 
wools in like manner after 
There is one 


small 


business in 2-20s at the 


domestic 
selling fair-sized lines. 
spinner willing to book a 
amount of 
former price, $1.45, but all others are 
asking $1.4714 at least. As only a 
small volume of business has been 
placed as yet at the $1.4714 level, quo- 
tations above that figure are only 
nominal, manufacturers being able to 
buy five cents under th-* price. 
Indications are that local manu- 
facturers will become busier after the 
first of the vear, placing yarn orders 
that have veen held over inventory 
time and in addition it is believed 
that work will start then on spring 
lines. Manufacturers of shaker swea- 
ters are expected to become busier 
after that time when they begin work 
on goods to be sold to the public next 
winter and better interest in bathing- 
suit yarns is also in prospect. While 
the present season among local manu- 
facturers of men’s wear has been no 
more than fair up to this time many 
look for last minute rush business to 
develop during the next two months 
and as these mills have not placed 
yarn contracts ahead as a rule, spin- 


ners are optimistic in believing trad- 
ing next month will represent a dis- 
tinct improvement over that reported 
during December. 
Stability in Prices 
Wool prices appear to be well stabi- 
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SEPTEMBER 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
VOGUE 
THE NEW YORKER 


Circulation 
1,452,823 
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JUNE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
VOGUE 
THE NEW YORKER 


Circulation 
1,875,832 


ze 


OCTOBER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
DELINEATOR 
VOGUE 
THE NEW YORKER 


Circulation 
3,547,159 


ADVERTISING 


o 


JULY 


VOGUE 


THE NEW YORKER 


Circulation 
217,528 


NOVEMBER 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
VOGUE 
THE NEW YORKER 
Circulation 
4,452,823 


DECEMBER 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 
VOGUE 
THE NEW YORKER 


Circulation 
2,795,519 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


lized in world markets and this when 
considered in conjunction with pros- 
pects of larger demand for yarns after 
the first of the year lead a majority 
to state that no lower yarn prices are 
in view at this time, several looking 
for added strength in the near future 
in fine yarns which have been lagging 
behind the general market. 


Confidence in Yarn Market 





Industry Ends Hopefully in Its 
Best Position 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket comes to the end of the year ina 
much more hopeful frame of mind 
than was the case at the close of 1927. 
The industry is better organized than 
a year ago and a much larger measure 
of cooperation is likely to be seen 
throughout 1929. Spinners are very 
firm in their asking prices and there 
are few if any weak spots in the 
market. Fairly good-sized contracts 
were placed some little time ago and 
activity of the industry may continue 
to run near the high point of 1928 for 
several weeks in the new year. But 
when all is said and done it cannot 
rightly be claimed that the prices re- 
ceived by spinners are fully compen- 
satory for the high prices they are 
compelled to pay for tops and wool. 

Competition for the business avail- 
able is very keen and is likely to re- 
main so in view of the large percent- 
age of idle spindles in the industry. 
Hand-t>-mouth buying by consumers 
has been so constant during this year 
that there is every reason to suppose 
that their stocks are down to a low 
point. At the beginning of the year 
a substantial buying movement ought 
to appear. And yet it has to be re- 
membered that the manufacture of 
worsted fabrics has been proceeding 
at a fairly active rate since mid-sum- 
mer and that for several months fol- 
lowing the new year the manufactur- 
ing activities will tend in the direction 
of large interest in and production of 
the woolen types of clothing fabrics. 
Business is moderately good in several 
of the standard weaving and knitting 
yarns. 

In the Bradford market most spin- 
ners bought tops quite extensively 
when they were on a lower basis and 
take very little interest in that market 
at this time. Spinners of crossbred 
yarns are encountering rather more 
‘business at better prices but the merino 
yarns are quiet and not very firm in 
value. Production is fairly well main- 
tained with an increased volume of 
particulars against old contracts. 


oe 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 

sd 
SRS <5. cae sees we et ee 2 4 
IS ino cs x ice ch deminer ae 2 7% 
EL. 8 oS 9k Minraie Be glow hed se 4 5 
2-48s, 64s... wT e ree Tre eee a 
SS ee See ak Se 6 3 


McGilvery-Cummings Co. Takes 
Group Insurance 


Approximately 96% of the em- 


ployes of the McGilvery-Cummings 
Co., shoddy manufacturer, of Pitts- 
are participating in a 
including 


field, 
group 


M ass., 
insurance program 


health and non-occupational accident 
benefits, recently established through 
contract with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

Each subscribing employe receives 
weekly benefits of $10. These pay- 
ments will be made when an employe 
is unable to work due to sickness 
from any cause, or injury received 
while off duty. 


Pushing Georgia Wool Goods in 
Atlanta 

ATLANTA, GA.—An interesting ex- 
ample of how the textile mill may 
cooperate with the retail clothing 
store to build up interest in and in- 
crease sales of its goods was seen re- 
cently in a special window display of 
the. Eiseman Clothing Co. here. 

The display, material for which was 
furnished by the Dixie National Mills, 
of Newnan, Ga., consists of samples of 
the materials used in the making of 
men’s suits, from the raw wool to the 
finished product. Along with this ma- 
terial is a series of photographs show- 
ing the different operations in the mill, 
which is almost alone in the State of 
Georgia in making men’s wear wool 
suitings. 


Campaign to Prevent Blindness 
Among Industrial Workers 

A nationwide educational campaign 
for the prevention of blindness and 
the conservation of vision among the 
industrial workers of America and 
among their families will be launched 
immediately as a joint effort of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, it has been an- 
nounced following the annual meet- 
ing of the latter in New York. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has for some 20 years led 
the fight for conservation of vision; 
the Federation of Labor is now join- 
ing hands with this society for an in- 
tensive campaign within the member- 
ship of the Federation because of re- 
quests for assistance in health edu- 
cation which have come to the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the A. F. of L. 
from various state and local labor 
bodies and because of the growing 
seriousness of the eye hazards of in- 
dustrial occupations. 

In announcing the campaign, Lewis 
H. Carris, managing director of the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, declared: “The cam- 
paign is being undertaken because of 
our conviction that the eye hazards 
of industrial occupations—that is, 
accidents, diseases affecting the eye, 
and eyestrain—now constitute prob- 
ably the most serious cause of blind- 
ness and impairment of vision among 
workmen in America. It is the belief 
of the officers of both organizations 
that a very large percentage of indus- 
trial blindness is preventable and that 
many of the eye hazards in the home, 
on the street and in other places out- 
side of industry, which at present 
threaten the sight of the wives and 
children of our workmen, also 
are avoidable.” 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts 


WARNER J. STEEL 
Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office 


SELLING AGENTS 
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Chornton, RI. 





Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








HILLSBOROUGH 


MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Colored and White 
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o crepes de chine and flat crepes, 
du Pont Super-Extra gives 


sofiness and richness 





OR crepe de chine, rayon yarn of the 

finest filament must be used to obtain 
the necessary sheerness. Producers of high 
quality crepes have also discovered that the 
yarn must be of the softest character, to 
avoid harshness in the finished fabric. 


Du Pont Super-Extra is particularly 
adapted to the making of fine rayon crepes 
because of its perfection along these lines: 

Its greater number of filaments per thread 
results in better body, greater fullness and 
“bloom” in the fabric. 

It has extra softness and pliability. While 
retaining its uniform quality, its twist lends 





to crepes a superb draping quality. 

It has unusual strength. This is impor- 
tant since rayon crepes must wear and wash. 
* e * 

For crepes of every kind, for rayon-and- 
cotton radiums, for transparent velvets, for 
rayon-warp wool-filled fabrics, du Pont 
Super-Extra is today the preferred yarn of 
makers of the finer qualities, because of its 
all-around excellence. 

Du Pont and du Pont alone makes Super- 
Extra. It is the only rayon of its kind. For 
samples and prices, write or wire Du Pont 
Rayon Co. Inc., Dept. B, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 





DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 








RAN 


REG. U.s. PAT.OFF- 
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Crepe Call Spurs 


Rayon Yarn Demand 





Exceptional Demand in Broadsilk 
Market Reflected in Fiber 
Orders 


A decided increase in the demand 
for rayon crepe, especially fine fila- 
ment denier, has been registered of 
late in the broadsilk market, and this 
in turn has brought about a sharper 
call for rayon yarns. Rayon crepe has 
made big strides forward in popu- 
larity during recent months, and now 
yarn producers are watching this field 
closely ; they see it as a potential mar- 
ket of the first importance. Factors 
who discussed the subject this week 
remarked that rayon has been slow 
of acceptance in the crepe ranges— 
and, indeed, in the whole broadsilk 
field. 

During the last few months, how- 
ever, the call for rayon crepe has 
jumped up steadily. Last week sev- 
eral important broadsilk mills re- 
ported they were doing a phenomenal 
business in this line. A few firms 
said they were greatly oversold; one 
firm claimed it could not supply 20% 
of the rayon crepe sought, despite the 
fact that its mills are operating on a 
24-hour schedule. Virtually all the 
mills which make a real feature of 
rayon crepe are finding difficulty in 
making deliveries. Some mills are 
several weeks behind in shipments. 
One particular company which has 
enjoyed a big rayon crepe turnover, 
was obliged to turn down orders, a 
representative stated. This firm is 
selling into next fall, and its spokes- 
man estimated that the 1928 rayon 
crepe orders would total more than a 
thousand cases. 

Inquiries among rayon producers 
failed to reveal any particular pres- 
sure on this line. It was indicated 
that the yarn used in these crepes is 
being bought from many praducers. 

Rayon producers reported a steady 
market with moderate buying, during 
the holiday week. Factors note a cer- 
tain hesitancy among consumers, the 
mill group leaning toward a more 
strict hand-to-mouth policy. This is 
attributed to the uncertainty regard- 
ing prices and the hope persisting 
among yarn consumers that quota- 
tions may take a decline early in the 
year. The fact is that this expecta- 
tion has not been dissuaded, despite 
efforts in that direction by important 
rayon firms. 

The chief executive of one out- 
tanding rayon producing corporation 
recently reaffirmed the view of the 
rade that there would be no reduc- 
ion in prices. Reports from Eng- 
ind about the cut there added some- 
vhat to the uncertainty in the market, 
owever; furthermore, the English 


‘port was followed by a deeper cut 
French prices. 


It is noted that 


these reductions in Europe were fol- 
lowed by a pronounced increase in 
orders. Both French and English 
firms reported a big rush of business 
during recent weeks, and French re- 
ports stated that the silk market has 
felt the effect of the increased call 
for rayon; the chief effect on silk, 
was to stabilize prices which had been 
on an upward move, it was stated. 

Generally speaking, the American 
market is firm. It ends the year with 
a healthy activity both in production 
and distribution. Factors in the New 
York offices of the chief producing 
companies said one outstanding fea- 
ture of the year was the growing 
popular recognition of rayon. 

On this point, it is significant to 
note that Courtaulds, Ltd., have de- 


cided to officially adopt the term 
“rayon” for marketing yarns. This 
news was greeted with warm ap 


proval in the New York market, and 
was taken as significant of the in- 
creasing acceptance of this generic 
term. The general sentiment of the 
factors, is that “rayon,” as a fabric 
term can yet be more convincingly 
sold to the public. Factors see it 
namely as a question of education and 
persistent effort. Those who dis- 


_ RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


cussed the subject last week com- 
mented favorably upon the work done 
in this direction during 1928 by the 
Rayon Institute. 
Army Adopts Rayon Hat Cord 
After a successful extended service 
test by the 25th Infantry, the 2nd 
Cavalry and the 16th Field Artillery, a 


rayon hat cord, for use with the 
service hat, has been adopted and 
approved as standard by the War 


Department. 

The rayon hat cord costs less than 
the present type, which is made of a 
mixture of cotton and mohair. In ad- 
dition, when dyed with fast dye, it 
retains its luster and color for a much 
greater length of time. 


Seabord Air Line Gets Right to 
Build Line to Hopewell 
WasHincton, D. C—An 
finally confirming the Seabord Air 
Line Railway’s right to build a new 
line into Hopewell, Va., over the pro- 
test of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road, has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is understood that the latter road will 
continue its fight in opposition. 





order 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 


Denier Filaments a <3 <a Qual. Qual. 
75 | akan cen etn signs! inc geatatets SSE cscs 
80 RS ee BOE  asinss 

100 18 $2.15 $2.00 ee ae 
100 SE ee a a ee ee 2.25 $1.7 
125 re) 4 uaa 0 Cieeeas 1.75 1.45 
125 Mee ohar es tkaeese npatndied 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Bi Aerie Oc cemalras 
150 cts Dskucisee ~ \aeseres 1.60 1.35 
150 Maes “ae etetee narnia 1.78 1.35 
170 ME eet Vee yee | ene sares 1.45 1.25 
170 es or 1.50 1.25 
170 ee Set raitecaten” © Walenterd 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 Reel “Cecaks ccuresan 1.45 1.25 
200 ee ee OW leacislel)) ” cau 1.70 1.30 
250 | kaa NM “cue, area oils 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 Roa (gducess! Vecanas 
450 Dies | Rae p a W-eelesien 1.25 1.20 
600 PD eee! svete “Saawrin 1.20 1.15 
900 Mm kas Saeed »| weeswe 1.25 1.20 

1 1,200 MEY Gsicetts a fences — escanee 1.25 1.20 

NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier “e A ” ““ BR,’ “ c ” Denier “ec A ” a fe ¢ ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.45 
50 2.75 2.50 ee, 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 esc 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 eae 160 14.5 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 
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Phila. Market Healthy 


Indications Are January Will See 
More Active Trading 
PHILADELPHIA.—End of the year 
finds the rayon market in this section 
in a healthy condition notwithstand- 
ing the usual end of the year dullness 
that is normally apparent before tak- 
ing inventory. 
amount 


Producers have a fair 
business in hand for de- 
livery during the first quarter of the 
new year and knit goods manufac- 
turers in the State are in a fair posi- 
tion in regard to goods orders now 
in hand for 1929 delivery. Indica- 
tions are the new year will start with 
a revival of interest from manufac- 
turers and predictions are common 
that the next twelve months will wit- 
ness a drastic advance in rayon con- 


ot 


sumption in this section, a number of 
manufacturers having made the asser- 
tion their consumption will practi- 
cally double during this period. 

It is known that a number of im- 
portant manufacturers have refused to 
place contracts during the last six 
weeks preferring to wait to see if 
rayon producers would make any 
change in prices. It is believed such 
mills will find it necessary to buy 
shortly after the first of the year and 
many believe they will place contracts 
rather than continue their hand-to- 
mouth policy. There is one important 
reason for this, a number of mills in 
this market having found it impossible 
to obtain shipments from stocks dur- 
ing December and they were com- 
pelled in several instances to change 
their producer for the first time of the 
year when during the last two weeks 
they were unable to obtain popular 
counts from their regular sources. 

Contracting Will Continue 

This has had a psychological effect 
upon manufacturers and it is believed 
they may for this reason decide to 
place contracts after the first of the 
year rather than to continue to take 
chance of obtaining rayon wanted 
from stock. Manufacturers up-State 
have a fair amount of business on 
their books at the present time and in- 
dications are they will be in position 
to continue their recent active con- 
sumption during the early part of the 
new year at least. By that time un- 
certainty concerning possible reduc- 
tions in prices will have been removed 
and the fact leading producers are 
well sold ahead will give further im- 
petus to this trend in the market. 


Glanzstoff to Open Charlotte 
Office 


In order to facilitate the distribution 
of its yarns and to improve the serv- 
ice to friends and clients in the Char- 
lotte district, the American Glanzstoff 
Corp. will establish a branch office in 


Charlotte, N. C. From Jan. 2, 1929, 
this office will be located at Room 
514, Johnson Building, _ Charlotte 
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Cel 


anese 


yarns, fabrics, and articles are n 


CELANESE 


rec.u.s. BRAND Pat. oF. 


YARNS 
need no bleaching! 


They are naturally white—a pure snowy white that 
will not turn yellow with age. Thus one entire opera- 
tion—that of bleaching—is entirely eliminated when 
you use Celanese brand yarns. 

The special dyes used for Celanese give colorings of 
subtle loveliness ... remarkably fast to suds, sun, and 
salt water. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 
45 to 300, a range wide enough to fill practically any 
weaving or knitting need. They are always of uniform 
quality; there are no B or C grades. 

Celanese brand yarns are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarn produced in this 
country! They offer many unique advantages in weaving, knit- 


ing, sizing, and dyeing. Our staff of textile experts will be glad to 


show you how to useCelanese brand yarns to your best advantage.. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 


Canada: Canad‘an Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


hetic fp 1 exe the Celanese Corporation of 
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w. C. A. L. Hill, for many years 
their representative in Burlington, 
N. C., will also be in charge of this 
new office. 

The company will have available its 
own expert weaving technician, whose 
services are at disposal of clients in 
helping to solve rayon problems at 
any time, in addition to its usual 
laboratory facilities. 


Quick Sale Here for 
Imported Rayon Waste 





Limited Supply Arrives, and Is 
Bought Promptly—Shortage 
Continues 
A limited quantity of European 
rayon waste was purchased by Amer- 
ican firms during the last week; this 
was soon used up in meeting standing 


orders. Factors said it was doubtful 
whether any further supplies from 
Europe would soon be available. 


Both Great Britain and the continen- 
tal countries reported an increasing 
rayon waste shortage. European 
prices continue their upward trend; 
the New York market reported that 
American firms paid 38 to 4o¢ for 
their recent purchases. 

The American situation shows little 
change. Domestic rayon waste con- 
tinues scarce, with prices standing 
firm at last week’s quotations. This 
is the first time in months that rayon 
waste prices for domestic have not 
registered a rise. 

Discussing the rayon waste situa- 
tion generally, executives of repre- 
sentative houses said they did not 
think prices would go much higher. 
The acute shortage of waste in the 
face of an increasing demand will 
keep quotations high, it was stated. 
Rayon waste has been growing con- 
sistently scarcer during the last three 
months. In the view of some dealers, 
this is due to the increasing number 
of uses found for this product; the 
spun waste today is being used. for 
overcoat and suit linings, sweaters, 
carpets, draperies and other products. 

Dealers who commented on develop- 
ments this week said the market would 
continue to favor sellers for some 
time, as there was no prospect of any 
increase in the output of waste avail- 
able for the industry; at present, the 
output is far below the demand. 


Yarns Corp. & Rottenberg 
Move New York Office 


Yarns Corp. of America and Rot- 
tenberg Sons Co., Inc., are moving 
their offices to 288 Fourth avenue, 
where they will occupy the street 
floor, basement and sub-basement. 

The space to be occupied is part of 
that formerly used by Mills & Gibb 
Corp. It will be used by both com- 
panies solely for stock and offices, the 
present converting plants of the com- 
pany being maintained. 

Part of the space now used by the 
Yarns Corp. of America at 40 West 
20th street for its converting will con- 
tinue to be used for this purpose. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


Good Christmas for Trams 





Market Reported 
Thrown Silk Factors 

Except for an occasional spurt of 
calls to fill immediate needs, there was 
little activity in the thrown silk mar- 
ket during Christmas week. Both 
jobbers and retailers appeared to have | 
declared a truce on purchasing; and it 
was believed that this general quiet 
would continue more or less steadily 
through the inventory season. Such 
business as was reported by thrown 
silk factors was distributed among all 
lines. Hosiery trams it might be| 
mentioned, moved with splendid pre- 
cision throughout the holiday period. 
Now however, trains are slow. Broad- 
silk mills did some buying, most of it | 
being for print goods, it was stated. 

Prices remained firm all week, with 
deliveries quite up-to-date. Rumors 
of a January price raise continued, 
but nothing specific developed in this 
regard. 

Average thrown silk prices for the 
week follow: 


Spotty by 





(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.65 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins 6.35 
Japan crepe. 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 6.35 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 6.25 
Carton crene, 3 & 4 thd, ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5.35 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops 2.55 
SPECIAL HOSIPRY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX 7.05 


Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 6.25 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. 6.00 
Hosiery tram, crack XX . 5.90 
Hosiery tram, XX.. 5.85 


Spun Silk Demand Gains 


One Firm Sells 100,000 Pounds in 
Week—Many Numbers Sold Out 
An increase in spun silk orders, the 
extent of which was very surprising 
for the normally quiet holiday period, 
was reported by several mills this 
weel:. One important spinning house 
said its week’s business was excellent 
and far surpassed the usual Christmas 
time activity. This firm ran up 100, 
000 poundage in sales in six days, 
it was stated. Other firms did not 
fare so well, but many reported a 
significant jump in demand. Several 
mills found the holiday demand so 
acute that they had to double-shift 
their machines. In some instances 
popular numbers were sold out. 
Factors attributed the increase in 
orders to a desire on the part cf the 
spun silk consumers to stock up, in 








anticipation of a rise in prices early 
next year. There is no definite knowl- 
edge of such price increase, but spun 
silk producers generally are complain- 
ing of a low margin. It is intimated 
that several firms are projecting a 


rise in prices sometime during 
January. 
The spirited demand served to 


stimulate the entire spun silk market 
this week. Prices of course, remained 
steady. The orders were mostly for | 
immediate delivery, though a _ con- 
siderable quantity of spring business 
was written. Indeed, several 
reported a fair number of orders for | 
mid-summer shipment. There was 
a large number of small orders, and 








firms | + 
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“ENK A” 


NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 


—o0o— 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that appeared 
in the American market) 


——_____._@——____« 


“Constituting the latest and most important 
development in the Rayon line on account of 
its close resemblance to real silk.” 


accented 
“Eminently Suitable for Hosiery and Underwear” 
—o0o— 


U. S. Agents: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 














Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan in- 
sures a uniform qual- 
ity of the very best 
grade of silk ob- 
tainable 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg. 
Yokohama 











CHATILLON 84ND RAYON 


ou UAMENORTUOVAATOE AAA LLE AEE ETT fil] | 


WAPOA ROT RE 1000 eA 





Rot & > 
’ a 


RAYON ™ 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


& 
of 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East lith Street Stuyvesant 


2375 
New York 2376 





NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 
ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM Inc, whitenat 8572-8389 


New York 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS% Street Mew 








OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES _ 


CHICAGO 
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FANCO 


RAYON CONDITIONING OIL 


Well conditioned rayon is half the 
battle when the knitting and weav- 
ing stage is reached. Does your 
rayon measure up? 





Fanco Rayon Conditioning Oil 
comes of a practical knowledge of 
rayon preparation. A host of mill 
men are obtaining consistently sat- 
isfactory results through its usage. 


Auutvvnrvauenngagavee ng s0senTauettanernaeee sean ANH 


Let us quote you 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










NOTTINGHAM CURD | 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 


Ws 
a SS 


Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 





LET US SUPPLY YOU 





RAYON TOPS - Standard Grades - NOILS 
TOP Bleached - Unbleached - Superfine 
ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . 


MAKERS 








Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA 


1424 NO. HOWARD ST., 





BECK YARNCO. RAYON | 


FAST COLORS for KNITTING and 


WEAVING 
FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


200 Greene St., New York 
AYO TOPS-NOILS 
72. 


ene 














TONLE AUT TUT 


R PICARDED 


Spun guarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ILL, INC.,505- 51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO -MONTREAL ; # ; 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


it was noted that these were chiefly 
from mills producing special novelty 
fabrics. 

Spun silk men are unanimous in 
forecasting a good January. They 
attribute much of the current demand 
to a wider use of spun silk in fabrics. 

Prices quoted at 2% 10 days net 30, 
from the leading spinners are as 
follows: 


EE Oak o's 8.40 ce wk oem & ere See ae $4.35 
EE << a's v0.5 4 piv Mle ae ab eta oes 4.8% 
Cr ik sv dies vc wrate Sete tee saaeae « 4.7 
Gs own caw bea aw ON aon some dae ws 3.60 


Holidays Cut Raw Silk Sales 
Exchange Closed from Dec. 22 to 
Dec. 26—Buyers Hesitant 
Firm prices with little trading fea- 
tured Christmas week in the raw silk 
market. Holidays cut the week prac- 
tically in half for those who traded 
on the Exchange, as that institution 
was closed both Monday and Tues- 
day. There was a fair amount of 
non-exchange trading reported on 
Monday, but factors said this did not 
reach any important figure. In the 
last few days of the pre-Christmas 
week, quite a number of small orders 
were placed; also, in the half-week 
following Christmas. However, most 
buyers appeared desirous of holding 
off. Inventory-taking was the chief 
cause, and until inventory time passes 

there will be little real buying. 
Although New York was quiet 
throughout the week, there was some 
activity in the Yokohama spot mar- 
ket, with a turnover of 800 bales on 
Dec. 24. Yokohama was fairly busy 
all through the pre-Christmas week 
and through the last few days after 
the holiday. It is expected that this 
activity will die down over the com- 
ing week-end, however, due to the 
protracted Japanese New Year holi- 
days. This observance will close the 
Yokohama Bourse until Jan. 7 
Raw silk prices held firm through 
the current week, the average quota- 


tions being as follows: 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.......... 5.50 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15........ 5.30 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.. sé<on Wee 
Japan filature, XX, 18/15......... i -- 5.12% 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 iisliaspuaticete ccs ane 
Japan BISGUTG, BH IBIS... oc cccccscseccsecs 5.05 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.......... 4.35 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 4.15 
Tussah filature, 8 COCOOM.........cccccescess 2.00 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/88........ccccsccccs 5.30 
Grand ZX (White) SO/EB. 0. .ccceccccvescecs 5.30 
Bey CHMCE (CKOMGW) Bee incescadscccsccecccnce 5.25 
Je ml eee 5.25 
CRUE CU Be occ cdccccccoccuscssecess 5.20 
oo eR ee 5.20 


Prices on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange were as follows: 


Close For the Week Close Net 
Month Dec. 19 High Low Dec. 22 Chg. 





December ........ 5.09 5.089 5.07 5.10 +01 
January 5.11 5.11 5.09 5.08 —03 
February . ae oe” oe ee 
March 5.10 5.06 6.08 . 
April 5.09 5.09 5.07 . 
BO duncan cose coos 6.09 5.07 5.07 

WE: deep weusenedues 6.07 5.09 5.06 65.07 . 
PURE scetuna cantante 5.09 5.07 6.07 


Dec. 19 to Dec. 22—Total contracts, 201; ‘total 


number of bales, 1,006; total approximate value, 
144,525 





New Office for W. C. Taylor Co. 

Walter C. Taylor Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., dealers in cotton, silk and 
rayon yarns, will move its office on 
lan. 1 from Kinney Bldg., to 816 
Johnston Bldg. 
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Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Imports of rayon yarn into Czecho- 
slovakia in the first seven months of 
the year totalled 3,161,000 Ibs. against 
2,633,000 lbs. in the corresponding 
period of 1927. There has been a 
slight decline in the last three months. 





SWITZERLAND 
Exports of rayon from Switzerland 
in the first nine months of the present 
year were valued at 29,600,000 francs 
against 26,200,000 francs in the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 





ROUMANIA 

lurther information is now avail- 
able in regard to the first Roumanian 
rayon plant mentioned in TEXTILE 
Wortp for July 14, 1928. The fac- 
tory will be at Bucharest and control 
is primarily in the hands of the 
Glanzstoff company and its subsidi- 
aries assisted by three leading Rou- 
manian banks. The output planned is 
1,000 kilos. per day and for three 
years the Glanzstoff Co. will be in 
complete control of the management 
and sales. The capital will be from 
three to four million Swiss francs. 


Studied 


Carefulness 





TUDIED careful- 
ness by Atlas chem- 
ists in the formulation 


AUSTRIA 

Exports of rayon yarns from Aus- 
tria in the first three months of the 
current year totalled 771,540 Ibs. 
against 921,360 lbs. in the correspond- 
ing period in 1927. Decreases are 
shown in the trade with Germany, 
Switzerland, China and Hungary. 3 ; 
The demand from Czecho-Slovakia is fibres of the yarn itself 
about the same and the Roumanian in such a way that they 
and the Siamese trade has increased. are guaranteed to be 
Imports in the first quarter amounted both sunfast and tub- 
to 565,180 Ibs. against 399,080 Ibs. dou 
Increases are shown by Britain, rr 
France, Switzerland and Belgium. 
Decreases are shown by Italy and 
Germany. 


and testing of our dyes 
insures perfection. 


These dyes are set in the 


























* * * 
The only producing unit in Austria 


is the Glanzstoff Co., and the output 
is about 6000 kilos. daily. 


ITALY 
Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 


‘GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
in the first seven months of the year DYEING” 
totalled 16,876,200 lbs. against 17,983,- 


000 lbs. in the corresponding period ON 


of 1927. China is the leading market. 


* * * 
a ae 


Interesting statistics have been pub- 
ATLAS DYE WoRKS 


lished relative to the results of the 
Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 


working of Italian artificial silk com- 
panies. The capital involved in 1927 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


amounted to 1743 million lire and the 
average profit was about 1%: This 
shows a marked decrease on the two 
preceding years. 
* * * 
It is understood that the plans for 
the factory to be erected by the Mon- 
tectini Chemical interests for the pro- 
duction of “Rhodiaseta” acetate silk 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Know more 
about yarn 
quality— work- 
ability — Scott 
Testers are 
recognized for 
accuracy, de- 
pendabil- 
ity, ease and 

speed of oper- 
ation. Scott Testing equipment 
should be an important factor in 
both purchasing and selling in 
every mill. 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.1. 


4 5 i 
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e ny GB 1 Ue 


Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. RR. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
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Ming (oe 2 Tr fiat >< ms 





5 rp yi Y Fs 
Write for illustrated cata- «ce Lat it tod “ 


log giving full particulars 
















of the size and type Tol- Natural Condition is the Ideal Condition 
hurst suited to your re- aceasta alicia 
— PROMPT SERVICE 
LL RETURN for LABOR and MATERIAL 
OLHURS. FU RIGHT PRICES 
Better Finished Goods. 
SEXTRACTORS A Finer and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. SSSILNT Pumiewme BOARDe 
SEX! CRAC Esrapisnco 1852. Taov. WY These advantages are possible only by using the 


New York Office: 183 Madi-on Ave. Sjostrom Patent 


Cooling and Conditioning Machine 
RYERSON 


nee S oe ACT COMPANY 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Nerth Andover Massachusetts 
STOCK 


sei ny 
Bars, nag Structurals, Rails, CATALOG 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 
Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘key’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Ce. 


1825 E. Bosten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 













FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


STEEL 


3 CONOMY 


BALING PRESSES 





Josepu T. Rverson & Son ine. 


Milwaukee, — 
Gineinnat oo. © se - 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 







r-9 a SIZES FOR corer Seater 
LARGEST LINE Bt fa 
ECONOMY BALER a Depr, J re Sesh eran USA 











Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


egg Oe Soue Dee 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost in Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 













FOR peter WORKS 


Elliot HAM AND 
Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES. 


and Measurer Senator Circular 
























PHILADELPHIA 5 ELLIOT & HALL | Sty Hermon St. 
M’f'd by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
Parks-Cramer Company 
| Engineers & Contractors . DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
. Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning Low in Cost 








NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Napper Clothing 


Profit by  ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


High in Efficiency 
STANDARD 

ENGINEERING WKS. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 





Card Clothing 
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Stiffening Market 
For Substitutes 





Recovered Materials and Rags 
Have Followed Mill Wastes 
to Firmer Levels 

BOSTON.—Some of the reworked 
wool manufacturers have been buying 
a little more heavily of late in the 
lower-priced rags such as worsteds, 
serges, thibets, etc., believing that the 
approaching heavyweight season will 
make a call for the cheaper substitutes. 
Although nothing of a statistical char- 
acter is available as to production and 
consumption of recovered materials, 
the steadiness of woolen machinery 
month by month and increased rag im- 
ports suggest alike that 1928 will have 
been just as good for substitute manu- 
facturers as the two previous years. 


Demand for graded rags has eased 
off somewhat but prices have not been 
affected. Lower values on mixed softs 
are a help to graders some of whom 
have acquired further confidence as 
well as supplies, expecting a larger 
normal demand at the turn of the 
year. Brown worsteds have been 
bought more freely. Blue worsted is 
firm at roc and fine blue at 12%ec. 
Recovered wool men have apparently 
enough rags in their warehouses to 
keep them going well into the new year 
and are possibly expecting that their 
abstention from the market will bring 
about a lower level on graded rags. 

Arrivals of woolen rags and clips 
from the Old World are in larger 
volume and it is quite evident that 
importers are under the impression 
that the mill demand will be good after 
the turn of the year. The total im- 
ports this year will probably run 3 
million pounds ahead of 1927. From 
the Dewsbury market there came in 
recently fourteen consignments total- 
ling in all 538 bales about one third of 
which was new material. The export 
side of the market on the other hand 
is very sluggish. In the Dewsbury 
district apart from the good export in 
stockings the market is quiet. Mixed 
stockings have advanced 2c per pound, 
a movement altogether to the disad- 
vantage of graders. 

The wool waste market has lost its 
recent activity and must now content 
itself with the limited business arriv- 
ing for several of the white and 
colored worsted materials. Prices are 
firm. While fine noils are uneasy fine 
threads are firm. There is no accumu- 
lation of these desirable wastes and 
imports though regular are not large. 
Fine white threads are quoted 90 to 
93c; half blood 83-85c; high % blood 
75-77¢. 

The market for fine lap waste is 
strong in Boston and prices up to 
recently relatively low in Bradford so 
that it has been possible for some one 
to import lap waste. 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES _ 


Wool Trade Year Ends Quietly 


Inventory, Territory Contracting and 
Tariff Revision Impending Events 


Boston. 

‘Ts wool market though normally 

quiet is without any weakness in 
values. Certain mills and topmakers 
are shopping around for half blood 
and French combing wools. Few if any 
concessions in prices are likely to be 
seen at the turn of the year particu- 
larly if it happens that the wool trade 
inventory, to be issued the first week 
in January, should disclose small 
stocks. 

Demand for wool is smaller than 
for many weeks and the explanation is 
supposed to be that consumers are 
too much interested in making up 
their inventories to buy further quan- 
tities of wool especially as it seems 
impossible to secure any concessions 
from the wool holders. The real fea- 
ture of the week has been an outbreak 
of contracting, confined at the moment 
to western Colorado, the purchasing 
on the sheep’s back being done by 
other than Boston houses. It is said 
that approximately a million pounds 
has been contracted at prices said to 


be at least 5% higher than was paid 
a year ago in the same wool field. 
From some standpoint this contracting 
at so early a date with the question of 
tariff revision to be taken up early in 
the new year and the possibility of a 
revised tariff in force in the early 
part of the year or at the latest in the 
fall, seems a somewhat hazardous 
operation. The Boston trade as a 
whole is unfavorable to any early con- 
tracting for the 1929 clip. 

Murmurs are heard occasionally of 
unprofitable business. The year has 
not been a particularly good one ac- 
cording to general opinion. The wool 
trade is hemmed in, it is said, by co- 
operative Australia, cooperative wool 
growers and cooperative manufactur- 
ing purchasers, and itself strongly in- 
dividualistic is unable to cope satis- 
factorily with so difficult a situation. 
The pressing need for cooperation in 
the wool trade was stressed at the 
recent annual meeting by retiring as 
well as the incoming president. The 
Boston Wool Trade Association is an 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Correeted at close of business on Wednesday) 
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organization of the old type and un- 
adapted to group buying and group 
selling which operations may become 
necessary under modern methods of 
doing business featured by mass pro- 
duction and distribution. The indi- 
vidualism of the wool trade is seen 
especially in its contracting operations, 
the unorganized trade bidding up the 
western market against itself. 

In the early part of the new year the 
sub-committee which will consider the 
wool tariff will have sundry appeals 
before it covering a general revision 
upward of duties on raw wool and its 
manufacturers. The Boston market is 
concerned chiefly with the raw wool 
situation and in the long run it would 
matter very little to the trade hand- 
ling domestic wools whether the duty 
were higher or lower. Among the pro- 
posals to be considered will be one 
for raising the duty to 36c; another 
to raise the duty on competitive wools 
and lower the duty on non-competitive 
wools; another to revise the tariff 
downward on all crossbred wools grad- 
ing 46s and below; and still another 
to abolish the present clean content 
method of assessing duty and to place 
wools on an ad valorem basis. 


Usual Year-End 
Dullness in Wool 


Sales For Month Will be Larger 
Than Last December— 
Prices Unchanged 

PHILADELPHIA.—While the usual 
end-of-year trading is in evidence and 
manufacturers are less willing to take 
in large amounts of wool before in- 
ventory, there is a continued fair de- 
mand and dealers state the month 
will be more active than the ordinary 
December. Dealers handling territory 
and fleece state business this month 
has been larger than for the same 
month last year. There is a call for 
half blood that is more active than 
dealers have found recently and a 
number of important transactions in 
this grade have been reported. Dur- 
ing recent weeks there has been an 
active demand for ordinary fine wools 
that sell in the neighborhood of $1.05 
to $1.07. Stocks of medium grades of 
territory have been cleaned out of 
this market, little trading in quarter 
and three eighths being noted. Strength 
in prices is to be found in quarter 
blood, three-eighths and half blood 
while staple fine is quiet and inclined 
to softness. 


Although stocks of medium grades 
are small in this market there is no 
disposition among spinners to become 
anxious on this score and houses that 
have desirable lines of medium fleece 
to offer state there has been compara- 
tively little interest from spinners dur- 
ing the last two weeks. While the 



















makes 


j os —_ 
Overy day a. good day 
HUMIDIFICATION ~ DEHUMIDIFICATION 
~ TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ~ 
Air Conditioned Rooms for Testing Textile Materials, 


and Establishing Regain 
~ Write for Literature 


CLOTH ROOM and 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Consult us on your shear- 
ing problems. Backed by 
seventy-five years of ex- 
perience in this line. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 


Commas aten faxmas 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
——CAIALOG—— 























The “Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 


The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 
Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 



























HE advantages of Bailey’s Cool Air Yarn 

Dryer for wool and worsted yarns is well 

known, especially amongst the older genera- 
tion of Dyers, so I thought it would be well to 
tell the younger Dyers of it. I have sold over 
one thousand of these machines in the United 
States and Canada. 


For wool and worsted yarns there is no machine on 
the market can equal it as it is absolutely fool proof. 


Its advantages over the Hot system is 
known in England. I have just shipped a \ 
Arm Cool Yarn Dryer to Messrs. John Crossley & Sons, 
Ltd., Dean Clough Mills, Halifax, England. 

They must think there is something to it, otherwise. 
they would not have sent an order 
without any solicitation from me. 


for a machine 


Write for prices and any information desired. 


FRANK BAILEY, P. O. Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND WATER SOFTENERS 


Pure Water—Lots of it— 
Means Greater Net Profit 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Established 1898 CLAYTON, N. J. 


—— See Also —— 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Strenger Yarn, Run 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 








Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., 
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| FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


| 
| Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, 











Charlotte, N. C. 
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Roberts Filters ~ 


Roberts Filters 
Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 
adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 

industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


——= Seg a 
= — 
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Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 
of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 


us today. ConsoLibAeD TEXTE 




























GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


TANKS AND TANK LININGS, COILS, VALVES, 
FITTINGS AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES _IN 
MONEL, MOND METAL, COPPER, NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES <> INCORP. 


CASTINGS, CONSTRUCTIONS, MACHINING 
182 Lafayette St. New York 














| ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. 


Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units. aati ta 
cance emma 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 
| sae ait Tae ata ali 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
| Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spiuning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


\ Middletown, Conn. 

















The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 











DO YOU ADVERTISE IN THE 












CLEARING HOUSE? 
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Wool—Continued 


trade expects prices will continue firm 
with the prediction medium grade will 
advance further, it is noticeable there 
is an absence of speculation for a rise 
among dealers. In fact this absence 
of trading between dealers gives the 
market a quiet appearance that is mis- 
leading. It gives the impression there 
is less wool moving than is really the 
case. Worsted spinners and manufac- 
tures have taken fair sized lines of 
ordinary fine and half blood territory 
this month and dealers assert they 
have experienced a fair month for the 
last of the year. 


Medium Grades Imported 


Although domestic stocks of medium 
grades have been small during recent 
weeks prices of these grades have not 
advanted as rapidly as might be ex- 
pected and this has been partly due to 
the fact dealers have imported fair to 
large sized lines of medium grades 
which they are using to mix 
with domestic sorts, many stating that 
the total of medium grades imported 
this year will be larger than for at 
least five years. Large amounts of 
English pulled wools have been 
brought into this country together 
with New Zealand slipes which knit- 
ting yarn spinners, large consumers 
of medium grades, have taken in 
volume to mix with domestic wools 
bought early in the season. In addi- 
tion to this development knitting yarn 
spinners in this section have taken im- 
portant quantities of domestic pulled 
combing wools this season. 


Domestic pulled combings are 
quoted on a basis that compares with 
those quoted spinners for bright fleece 
wools, the advantage being that they 
receive clean wool for this price, there 
being no off-sorts and many knitting 
yarn spinners make a practice of tak- 
ing these wools each season to mix 
with bright wools. Combings are 
quoted on the basis of 95c to 98c for 
quarter blood and $1.02 to $1.03 for 
three eighths. New Zealand slipes, 
which have also been actively taken 
by knitting yarn spinners in this sec- 
tion, are quoted at 92c-94c for 50s to 
56s and $1.00 to $1.03 for 56s to 58s, 
these prices being import costs to 
which dealers have added several cents 
for their profit. 


Fleece Wools Unchanged 


Bright fleece wools are quoted at 
figures that represent little change 
from last week, quarter bloods being 
held at 54c to 55c for choice bright 
wools with sales reported at the lower 
figure. This represents a_ gradual 
strengthening during the last two 
weeks although it is still possible for 
spinners to buy a fair sized line of 
this grade at the former price of 53c. 
Three eighths is quoted at the same 
level as quarter blood while half blood 
is held at 51c to 52c and delaine 
from 46c to 48c, depending on the lot 
involved. Lack of interest as the end 
of the year approaches is apparent 
and while a number of sales have 
been made for Jan. 1 billing no change 
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in the situation is expected before next 
month. 

Territory is held at 98c to $1.00 for 
quarter blood, $1.06 to $1.08 for three 
eighths, $1.10 to $1.12 for half blood, 
$1.06 to $1.07 for a average fine and 
$1.12 for fine staple, these quotations 
representing little change during the 
last two weeks. Quotations of quarter 
and three eighths are practically nomi- 
nal in this market as stocks in dealers’ 
hands have been cleaned up. For this 
reason local sales during the last 
month have been largely centered in 
half blood and average fine in which 
important sales have been made. Short 
fine wools have sold around $1.05 to 
$1.07, there being little interest in fine 
staple which is held at $1.12 and 
higher, this grade being the weakest 
of the market. 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


Carpet Wools Strong For All Mill Operation 


Although it is noticeable carpet yarn 
spinners are receiving instructions 
from manufacturers to hold further 
shipments until after the first of the 
year, there is a continued active call 
for carpet wools. December will be a 
good month with dealers handling this 
type of wool although not as large as 
November which was one of the best 
of the year. Prices are firm and there 
is a tendency for certain carpet wools 
to advance, stocks in dealers’ hands 
being small. It is difficult for them to 
replace in foreign markets where 
prices are on a relatively higher basis 


A Style for Every Use 













W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 
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than manufacturers and spinners are a : alin . ee 








vet willing to pay here. For this rea- 
son there is a tendency among dealers 
to endeavor to secure higher prices 
for recently sold lots to compensate 
them for the advances that they are 
paying abroad to replace stocks. 





THE RECORD OF 1928 


The record of textile expansion in Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Chattanooga District is written for 
1928. This territory—served by Central of Georgia 
lines—attracted this year textile plants manufactur- 
ing and processing rayon and knitting or weaving 
fabrics ranging from jute to silk. A number of textile 
mills, already established in the territory, added 
during the year to their productive equipment. 


Wools End Year Quietly 





Scattered Buying Seen in Both 
Woolen and Worsted Sorts 


30STON.—The wool market ends the 
year quietly but confidently. Imports 
are beginning to show some increase. 
New clip wools from South America, 
Australia and New Zealand are arriv- 
ing in moderate quantities. The Boston 
imports for year to date all 
types of wool for clothing and carpet 
manufacturing is 88,000,000 lbs. as 
compared with 121,000,000 Ibs. similar 
period last year, a decline of 33,000,- 
000 lbs. Shipment of wool out of the 
city other than by motor truck this 
year are approximately 165,000,000 
Ibs. as compared with 197,000,000 Ibs. 
for the similar period last year, a 
decline of 32,000,000 lbs. It may be 
noted that the decline in imports and 
the decline in shipments out of the 
city off-set each other from which it 
may be inferred that other things 
being equal total wool stocks in this 
vicinity are practically where they | 
were a year ago. The Boston Wool 
Trade Association is now making prep- 
arations for its annual inventory and 


(Continued on page 104) 


The dawning New Year promises healthy growth 
and continued diversification in textile manufacturing 
in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District. 
No matter what textile products you are making or 
processing, if your plant is in a high cost, congested 
area, get the facts early in 1929 about conditions in 
this uncongested territory. Write us today. 


of 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 
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NATIONAL VAT DYES 


Carbanthrene Violet RR Paste 
Carbanthrene Dark Blue DR Paste 
Carbanthrene Black B Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue GCD Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue BCS Double Paste 
Carbanthrene Yellow G Double Paste 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
» 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO [PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





United States Exports of Caustic 
Soda Increase 

Total exports of caustic soda for 
nine months of 1928 from the United 
States indicate an increase in the 
estimated exports for the entire year 
of 1928 of more than 13%, as shown 
in the following table: 


Estimate d 
Gain 
Entire 
1927 1928 year 1928 
12 months 9 months Per cent 
Europe $68,907 $3,000 —$2 
North Coal Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies... 1,128,000 722,000 —15 
South America ..... 695,752 598,000 +15 
Dawe access vane 1,093,325 1,202/000 +47 
Africa... . Skea 8,998 25,000 +270 
2,994,982 2,550,000 +13 
This gain in total exports of 


caustic soda has been due to the in- 
creases in sales in the Far East, 
South American, and African coun- 
tries, and has been accomplished 
despite a loss of some of the business 
from the North and Central American 
and West Indies countries and most 
of the European business. The in- 
crease in the Far East is attributable 
largely to Japanese purchases which 
show an estimated increase of over 
62%, together with those of China 
which have doubled, the Philippines 
with a gain of 15%, while Java and 
Madura have taken about 10% more. 


Exchange Testing Bureau Offers 
Services to Trade 

The National Raw Silk Exchange, 
commencing recently, offers the serv- 
ices of its Inspection Bureau to the 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Aluminum Sulp. com. . 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 
BOOM WEOB ccccccce 
Potash, camp: - 5 page. 
—a.. 8a 


Bleach ‘powder, per 
100 Ib. works...... 

Blue Stone ......... 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 
Tanks 


Bpsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 
Formaldehyde Spat op 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 
a (C. P.) bbls. 
ans . 
Yellow Crude ..... 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 
Lead—Brown acetate. 
White (crystals) ... 
Lime, acetate, 100 1b 
Potassium—B' Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals. . 
Permangan, tech... 
um acetate ..... 
Bichromate ....... 
pasaipaite, 35%.... 
Phosphate ........ 
aoe yellow... 
fused 


a 
Tartar ¢, tech... 


— Crystals ° 
sags 50 deg.. 
bis 


Zine Dust Seb otekeaew 


Acids 
ee 28% per 100 


orate, & 


Muriaitc. = ae 


mits 86@42 
mies ee deg. per 


eereee 


a - 
88 HS 3 ands 


silk trade for short tests of Japan 
raw silk to determine the winding and 
and seriplane characteristics. This 
short test, which determines the even- 
ness, clearness and neatness of silk, 
is in no sense part of a certification 
such as is required to make silk tend- 
erable against exchange contracts. 

The exchange testing bureau is lo- 
cated at 1415 Park avenue, Hoboken, 
in charge of Frederick J. Schmutz, 
inspector-in-chief, who developed the 
seriplane in Cheney Brothers’ labora- 
tories. The bureau has a present daily 
capacity of 200 bales, or 40 tests. 

Only Japan raw silk wiii be tested, 
and all tests will be made on 20 skeins 
which may be drawn as designated by 
the applicant. 





Proximity School Building is 
Completed 

GreEensporo, N. C.—The 
Proximity School building, located on 
Summit avenue’ extension, was 
formally accepted last week by the 
board of education, from the con- 
tractors, Walter Kidde Co., following 
an inspection of the structure under 
the guidance of C. C. Hartman, local 
architect, who designed the building. 


The plant cost around $179,000, and 
has 24 rooms, an auditorium, a home 
economics laboratory, library and 
office, and is one of the finest and best 
equipped school plants in the county. 
It will be put into use immediately 
after the Christmas holidays. 


new 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... 
Potash, carbonate, = 
85% 


Caustic, SBae isi. 
Soda ‘Ash, ~ 1 ght. 
Contract, 100 1 


100 Ib. 
Contract, “160 ‘ib. 
Sal. 100’ Ib......-- 
Natural m4 and Tannins 

Lieu’ id, 51 4 
Gambier’ auld 
Hematine, crystal -—_ 
Fyperaie Ext.—51 deg. 
Indigo—Madras ..... 
Logwood Extract, lq. 


51 
metrest stainless . 
Tannic Acid, tech. 3 — 
Dyestuffs and alia 
Alpha “ne sR : 32 — 
Aniline Oil ...cc.ce. 15— 
Salt ..... Tr 24a 
Beta Naphthol *‘sub- 
MEE aseceessce 55 
Technical . 


Dimethylaniline a halen 27 
Metaphenylene Dia- eo 


mine 
Paranitraniline soeeece 5 — 


Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3.... 124%— 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
Me wecthinssess 2 a 
Foots 10%— 
Red Oil, s,s — 
a 


16% 
25 
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Polish Coal Tar and Deriva- 
tives—First Half of 1928 
According to the Upper Silesiaii 
Union of Foundries and Mining En- 
terprise, the production of crude coal 
car distillates in the Upper 
Silesian coke oven plants amounted, 
during the first months of 1928, 
to the Crude coal tar, 
39,031 tons; crude 
10,702 sulphate of 
18,466 
The distillation of the above mate- 
rials resulted in the production of the 
following, according to 


nine 


Six 
following: 
metric 
tons; 
tons. 


benzol, 
ammonia, 


Commercial 


Attache Clayton Lane, Warsaw: 
Tons 

Prepared tar 10,355 
Tar oils (except benzol) 11,118 
Pitch... 20,657 
Raw pressed naphthalene. . aeeaer 1,161 
Pure naphthalene Svekava 162 
Pure pyridine and pyri dine bases. 51 
Phenol and cresol. . . wieca 640 
Purified benzol ; 7,938 
Ammonium sulphate a eaeeen 121 
Other products............. ; : 631 


shows Po- 
foreign trade in coal tar 


The table given below 
land’s 








pro- 
ducts during the first half of 1928: 
Imports Exports 
Quin- Qui 
tals Zlotys “_ Zlotys 
Coa | tar, crude 62,479 983,000 1,464 27,000 
Coal tar, porgneet.. . $013 250,000 2,227 37,000 
Pitch ae »... 14,466 264,000 2,874 58,000 
Crude benzol........... 10 1,000 27,408 966,000 
Toluol and light oils 71 5,000 15,181 595,000 
Heavy oils, crude naph- 
thalene........ 7,024 213,000 22,129 531,000 
Creosote and creosote oils ae Seer 
Benzol, refined. . .... 512 53,000 46,529 3,169,000 
Phenol. ..... . 188 32,000 5,144 792,000 
Naphthalene, refined... 93 16,000 741 30,000 
Pyridine. . . aca 15 9,000 190 55,000 
(Quintal = 220.46 pounds. Zloty =$.1120 United States 
currency.) 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, 
mesti 50 
Dextrine- Potato s— 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 4 77 — 4 97 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 5 “ — 5 = 


Sago flour — 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 412 — 4 82 
to 6 6% 
10 
10 


5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 
Black Columbia FF. 
Blue, 2 B 
Blue Sk 
Blue, 2 
Blue, 
Blue Sky, FF 
Blue, Fast RL.... 
Blue, Solamine .... 
Benzo Azurine .. 
Brown, C 
Brown, M. > 
Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, Congo R.. 
GEG, Be cciconce 
Greem, G. .ccecces 
Orange, Congo .... 
Orange, Fast 8..... 
Red, Fast F 
Red, Congo 2 
Benzo Purporine, “4 
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a Purpurine, 10 
Scarlet, ¢ MN ceves 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 
Scarlet, 8 ais bse 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 
i SE Fee 
Yellow chrysophenine 
Yellow, Stillbene .. 


Black, bit Colors— 


seeeee 


Bordeaux, Dev eS eece 
Oran leveloped 
Primuline ... 

Red, Dev. 7 BL 
Scarlet, Dev. 


NNre DN: 


Basic Colors— 


Chrome Colors— 


I. G. 


Cartel Has Wide Variety of 
Output 

Che board of directors of the Ger- 

man dye cartel (I. 


German Production 


Dye 


G.), at its 


semi- 
annual meeting in Bitterfield, Oct. 13. 
authorized the issuance of the usual 
press communiqué. Although deal- 


ing merely in generalities, it reported 
progressive production increases. 


The 


any reference 


communiqué avoids 


pointedly 
to amounts and values 
of productions (except in the case of 
one of its rayon plants), or increases. 
The outstanding conclusion after 
reading the communiqué is that chem- 
ical production by the I. G. has not 
yet reached market saturation—a cir- 
cumstance that is particularly im- 
pressive in view of this gigantic car- 
tel’s probable annual production of 
600,000 metric tons of fixed nitrogen 
(out of 800,000 tons total German 
production), 80,000 tons of dyestutfs 
(monopoly), 4,000 tons of pharma- 
ceuticals (40% of total German pro- 
duction), 5,000 metric tons of 
10,000 tons or more of elektron 
nesium alloy), 
inum, and, 


rayon, 
(mag- 
tons of alum- 
35,000 to 50,000 
tons of synthetic gasoline in 1928. 


5,000 
possibly, 


Increased Sales 
Regarding developments during 
1928 the statements of the communi- 
qué are translated as follows: 


“The report on the progress of this 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 


we 
pe 


Blue, Navy 
Brown 
Green 


Pi dddde 
~~ » 
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Auramine 

Bismark Brown.... 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals. . 


Malachite ° 
Methylene i... 
Methyl violet ... 
Rhodamine B, excone 
Safranine 

Victoria Blue B.... 


Phddtddded 


SaSS3aS 
+ Qe 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue blk. 
eee ane 


Alizarine saphirol. . ° 
Alkali blue ...... 
japenene neceéuns 
Indu ane (water sol- 
Soluble Blue ..... 
Sulphoneyanine .... 
Sulphone Blue R.. 
Patent Blue A.... 

rein brown .. 


38 gssa 3 


7 + mb 


Orange GG crys. 

Acid Fuchsine .... 
Azo eosine G ..... 
Crocein scarlet .... 
Fast red A....... 
Azo yellow ....... 
F. Light am 2 


F. Light Yeliow, 38 


Naphthol, yellow .. 
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Chrome Blue Black. 
Chrome Brown .... 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Yellow 
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Indigo— 





Synthetic 20% paste 


a 
| 








SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVA Y—the stand- 
ard in SODA since 1881. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 {Rector Street New York 
Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 
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BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 








BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 


SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
comsousnateD TEXT 


——CATALOG—— 
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ARKANSAS Co., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City | 





58° Sulphuric Acid 


Telephone 5471 





252 Congress Street 





wae: US FOR SAMPLES 
ND QUOTATIONS 
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Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 


OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Conselidated Rendering Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Acetic Acid Battery Acid 


Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 991% pure sulphur 


is superior for dyeing, bleaching and calleasiaiam, 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 
Works at South Lowell 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 





Dyestuffs a and Chen Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Stree Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, — 
Hamilton, 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


—— SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


year’s activities revealed that produc- 
tion and sales increased as compared 
with last year. Expanding sales of 
nitrogen products offset increased 
production. Reconstruction of the 
Norwegian factory, Norsk Hydro, 
has progressed. In the field of dye- 
stuffs, development likewise 
greater. Progressive stability ot 
political conditions in the Far East 
contributed particularly to a marked 


Was 


increase of dyestuffs exports. The 
favorable development of pharma- 
ceutical products was maintained, 


both inland and abroad. Sales of in- 
dustrial chemicals remain good. Ris- 
ing demand for light metal by the 
automotive industry and aviation is 
being met by increased 
facilities. 


production 


“Demand for photo articles has in- 
creased so much that an extension ot 
manufacturing plants must be under- 
taken for all products. Despite de- 
clining business in textiles in Ger- 
many, sales of rayon have increased 
considerably. The plant for cupram- 
monium rayon in Dormagen is ready 


with a production of 5,000 kilos 
daily. Work in the oil field pro- 
ceeds according to program. In 


harmony with the generally satisfac- 
tory progress of business, profits so 
far permit expectation of a favorable 
year’s balance.” 


The dye cartel is believed to be 
producing about 15,000 kilos of rayon 
daily, and recently has put into oper- 
ation a larger rayon unit producing 
by the cuprammonium (Bemberg 
process) at Dormhagen near Cologne. 
The dye cartel also operates the vis- 
cose rayon process in a plant at Wol- 
ren-Bitterfield, under Agfa direction, 
and an acetate rayon plant at Berlin- 
Lichter felde. 


Unofficial Estimates 
The value of important products 
produced annually by the dye cartel 





has been unofficially estimated as 
follows: 
Merks 

Fixed (primary) nitrogen (600,000 metric 

tons) .. es cccescoscosece . 550,000,0 0 
Dyestuffs (80,000 metric tons) elk 400, 000, 000 
Pharmaceuticals (4,000 metric tons).... 80,000,000 
Rayon (5,000 metric tons) Saas 50,000,000 
Synthetic gasoline (40,000 metric tons) 15,000,000 
Elektron metal (10,000 metric tons).... 27,000,000 
Aluminum (5,000 metric toms) .......... 10, 000, 000 
Portland (Ore.) Chamber 


Plans Survey of State’s Linen 
Prospects 


PoRTLAND, OreE.—The industries 
department of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce has adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring a plan to obtain funds 
to employ Karl Wessel, expert on 
hemp and flax processing machinery, 
to make a survey of the State’s future 
linen industry. George Wisting, head 
of the industries department, recom- 
mended that Mr. Wessel be employed 
for this purpose. 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga., has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of 100 employes’ houses to A. K. 
Adams, Atlanta. 


Business News 





New Film Shows Use of Are 

, 
Welding 

A new educational motion picture por- 
traying the advantages of are welding 
and the widespread possibilities of its ap- 
plication has recently been released by 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Entitled, “Modern Manufacturing with | 
a ‘Stable-Arc’ Welder,” the new film | 
compares the physical characteristics and | 
costs of cast iron and rolled steel, also | 
of cast iron, riveted steel and arc welded 
steel construction. 

How to design for welded steel con 
struction and how welded products are 
made is also told ® the picture. Various | 
applications of welding show the wide- 
spread possibilities of the new process ot 
joining metal. The motion picture is | 
free from advertising, making it a purely 
technical film. 

The motion picture is contained in 
three reels of standard size film, making 
it possible to be shown to large or small 
audiences. It is also available in 16 mm. 
film size. The film is offered gratis for | 
showing by the Lincoln Electric Co. 





Incandescent Lamp Sales in 1928 

Sales of incandescent lamps in the | 
United States during 1928 were ap- 
proximately 319,000,000 large size and 
240,000,000 small lamps, according to 
a review of the electrical industry for | 
the year by John Liston of the General | 
Electric Company. This is an increase 
of about 1,500,000 in the large sizes 
over 1927, and 20,500,000 in the small 
sizes over the previous year. ‘Sales 
during the past year were the largest 
in the history of the industry,” 
cording to Mr. Liston. “The new 
type lamps with inside frosted finish, 
introduced two years ago, have met 
with marked success. The demand for | 
these new lamps is now about 98 per | 
cent of the total sold. Large lamp | 
prices are now 49 per cent and minia- 
ture lamp prices are 48 per cent of | 
the corresponding 1914 figures.” 


ac- 


R. L. Matthews Joins Wagner | 
Electric Corp. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, | 
Mo., announces the addition of R. L. | 
Matthews to the sales force of their 
Chicago branch office. 

Since leaving Purdue University 
where he studied electrical engineer- 
ing, Mr. Matthews has been active 
in the electrical field, being connected 
with such organizations as the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., the Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., and the 
National Electric Products Corp. 


Business Outlook for 1929 
Seen by Gerard Swope 


The electrical manufacturing business 
for 1928, on the whole, has been quite | 
satisfactory, with an increase in volume 
of about 7%, states Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co. 

It is remarkable that the use of electric 
current in the homes and in the factories 
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§ Quartz Quality 


Quartz Quality in silicate of soda signifies some- 
thing® more than chemical purity. It means 
fitness for the use for which it is intended as well 
as uniform quality extending from one shipment 
to another, year in and year out. 


Not only are the various raw materials analyzed 
by our laboratories, but each shipment of ‘* Star ”’ 
Brand silicate* is tested and must conform to the 
fixed standards before it is released from our 
Works. The same careful attention is given to 
every detail, as, for example: 


PACKAGES in which silicates of soda are shipped: Drums 
are cleaned out by steam every trip. They are inspected for 
leaks and neatly painted. Tank cars require special oversee- 
ing, particularly in winter. Each P. Q. tank cur is equipped 
with steam coils for warming up the silicate in case of freez- 
ing. At our Works, before filling with silicate, each car is 
thoroughly inspected for leakage and cleaned. 


* “Star” Brand is the Quartz Quality silicate for the textile processes. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 


General Offices: Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
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THE DYER IS BLAMED 


for unevenly dyed goods when 
often he is blameless. 


Perfect scouring is essential to perfect dye- 
ing. Oils in the cloth must be mulsified and 
ejected. 


When goods are hard to clean the addition 
to the scouring solution in the washer, of 
the correct amount of 


SCOUROLAN 


gets many a mill out of serious trouble and 
brings harmony where there was strife. 


Try Scourolan for and _ perfect 


cleansing. 


spots 


Sample of Scourolan and Folder W sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 
INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 


COR 
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continues its high rate of increase from 
year t The 1928 rate of increase 
s about 8% and, as stated last year, this 

becoming one of the best indices of 
and industrial conditions in 


year. 


' 
eneral 
America. 


Manhattan Rubber Pays Bonus 
to Employes 

The Manhattan Mig. Co. of 
Passaic. N. J. announces the payment of 
a bonus to dl of The 
us, amounting to 2% of the employes’ 
yearly , was distributed on Dec. 20, 
1928 


Rubber 
its employ es. 
Dol 


salary 


Poe P. & H. Co. Gets Standard 
Looms Plant Contract 


The Standard Looms, Inc., Spartan 


burg, S. C., has let through the office 
of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., contract for high 


pressure heating system to Poe Piping 
& Heating Co., Greenville, S. C. 


To Produce Iron-Free Alum 

The Corp., East 
Point, Ga., has announced that it will be 
producing iron-free alum about Jan. 1, 
1929. Kh. S. Perry is president and F. J. 
Mac Mullin, the 


pan 


Georgia-Louisiana 


sales manager of com- 


Boston Office 


Hetherington 
Moves 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., of 
Manchester, Eng., builders of cotton, 
wool and rayon machinery, have moved 


their American office to 161 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. Herbert Harrison 
is sales agent in this country and 
Canada 


Bendix Corp. Opens New York 
Office 

David 
years 


who 
connected 


Beecri it, 
been 


has for many 
with the United 
Publishers Corp. as editorial director and 
manager of some of their automobile pub- 
lications, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the newly established 
New York office of the Bendix Corp., 
manutacturers of the Bendix Drive and 
the Bendix Brake. The headquarters of 
the company are in Chicago. The New 
York office is to be located at 2837 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg. 


Seek Trucking Permit for Silk 
in Pennsylvania 

Application has been made to the 
Public Service Commission at Harris- 
burg, Pa., by the Arrow Carrier Corp. 
of Paterson, N. J., for permission for 
a special service for transporting silk 
between Philadelphia storehouses and 
Reading, Pa. The New Jersey company 
is asking for a certificate of public con- 
venience to operate a truck line especi 


ally for silk between Easton, Reading, 
Allentown, Hazleton, Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton, Pa. 


Banking Consolidation in Chat- 
tanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—While not 
directly affecting local textile men, 
the proposed consolidation of the First 
National Bank and the Chattanooga 


Savings Bank & Trust Co. is of con- 
siderable interest to the local manu 
facturers. It is proposed that stock 
holders of the two big banks meet on 
Jan. 8 to pass upon the consolidation 
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Useful Catalogs 





Chemical .Purchasing Guide. A 
chemical handbook has just been pub- 
lished by The Kalbfleisch Corporation, 
New York, which is more comprehensive 
interesting than the conventional 
catalog, containing eighty-four pages of 
chemical facts, valuable tables and illus- 
trations. This publication is designed to 
simplify the purchase of chemicals, and 
to make it an economical operation. 

* * 


and 


Angle Steel Equipment. 
Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, 
has just issued Catalog “C,” entitled 
“Angle Steel Equipment for Factory 
and Office.” The publication describes 
the construction and features of factory 
and office equipment with angle steel 
construction throughout and new weld- 
ing methods in place of old style riveting 
methods. Many photographs and detail- 
ed views are shown. An unusual feature 
is a color insert showing a new line of 
posture chairs. The insert is printed in 
4-color process throughout. 

* * * 


Centrifugal Pumps. The Frederick 
Iron & Steel Co., Frederick, Md., has 
issued a bulletin devoted to pumps for 
all industrial uses. A wide variety of 
types and capacities are illustrated and 
there are also interior views of the com- 
pany’s plant. All types of drives are 
shown. Attention is called to the sim- 
plicity of construction, durability, 
reliability and conservation of power. 

x * * 


The Angle 


Vibration. The first section of this 
16-page booklet, by Allison J. Thompson, 
of Thompson Elec. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is devoted to a discussion of vibration as 
related to industrial lighting. The second 
section explains the Thompson vibration 
arrestor or shock absorber, which pro- 
longs the life of electric light bulbs. The 
third and final section is devoted to the 
Thompson safety lowering switch or 
hanger, which facilitates the cleaning of 
lamps and reflectors. 

ae * * 


Compressed Air. The third edition 
of its “Trade Standards” pamphlet has 
been published by The Compressed Air 
Society, New York. It has been con- 
siderably enlarged and improved, com- 
prising 47 pages in 81% x 11 in. size, with 
numerous illustrations and tables that will 
be of assistance in the treatment of 
various compressor problems. 

* + * 


Waste In Boiler Rooms. The Coch- 
rane Corp., Phila., Pa., has published a 
revised edition of its book entitled “Find- 
ing and Stopping Waste in Modern 
Boiler Rooms.” This new edition, which 
is the third, comprises 800 pages, 5 x 7 
in. It is divided into five sections as fol- 
lows: Section 1, Fuels; Section 2, Com- 
bustion; Section 3, Heat Absorption; 
Section 4, Boiler Efficiency and Testing; 
Section 5, Feed Water Heating and Con- 
ditioning. New matter includes material 
on heat balancing and the preparation 


and heating of boiler feed water. 
+ * * 
Hydraulic Society Standards. The 
fifth edition of the “Standards of the 


Hydraulic Society” has just been pub- 
lished by The Hydraulic Society, New 
York. The principal changes from the 
preceding edition are a revision of the 
extracts taken from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Test 
Code for centrifugal and rotary pumps. 
and changes in materials recommended 


Michigan, ° 





for the construction of special service 
pumps, in line with the latest accepted 
practice. The pamphlet contains 80 pages 
and is profusely illustrated. 


* * * 


Tools. The Western Tool & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, has issued a new 
96-page catalog on its tool holders, high 
speed steels, machinists clamps, lathe 
dogs, mandrels, emery wheel dressers, 
shop furniture, molders’ bench and vibra- 
tors, and machinists’ vises. Numerous 
illustrations add to the interest and value. 

a a * 


G-E Publications. “Electric Motor 
Drive for Cotton Pickers’ is the title of 
Bulletin GEA-1072, issued by General 


Electric Co. Several installations are 
illustrated. Another bulletin, GEA-1073, 


is entitled “Electric Drive for Cotton 
Roving Machinery.” Illustrations show 
installations on slubbers, intermediates, 
and speeders. Other new publications re- 
ceived are GEA-88]A on electric arc 
welder, gas engine driven; and GEA- 
569B on constant potential arc welding 
sets. 


Fe aie os ae a ae 
New Publications 


Lonc VEGETABLE Frsers, by F. I. 
Oakley. 180 pages, 6 x 9 in. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 154 Fleet St., London, 
England. Price $3. 

This volume is not meant to be an 
exhaustive study of vegetable fibers for 
the expert. It seeks only to give such 
information as the nature of the plants 
from which fibers are obtained, countries 
in which they grow, botanical facts, 
similarity of various fibers, etc. Among 
the fibers taken up are flax, various 
hemps, jute, ramie, coir, agaves and 
aloes. The book is well indexed and 
there is a useful glossary. It is worth 
a reading by anyone engaged in practical 
textile manufacturing or merchandising, 
and by students of textiles. 


INDUSTRIAL ExpLorers, by Maurice Hol- 
land. 350 pages, 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. 
Harper & Bros., New York. Price $3. 
Numberless books have been written 

on adventurers and explorers who pushed 

the frontiers of their countries into dis- 
tant lands, but this is the first book we 
have seen which is devoted to those ex- 
plorers in science and industry who, by 
their research work, are controlling the 
forces of Nature, creating new wealth, 
and giving added comforts to our civiliza- 
tion. The author has given biographical 
portraits of 19 eminent scientists who are 
making wonderful contributions in indus- 
trial research, telling what sort of men 
they are, their personalities and charac- 
teristics. Word portraits are presented 
of Willis R. Whitney, General Electric 

Co.; Frank B. Jewett, American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co.; Elmer A. 

Sperry, Gyroscope Co.; Samuel C. Pres- 

cott, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology ; L. H. Baekeland, Bakelite Corp. ; 

W. D. Bigelow, National Canners As- 

sociation; John A. Mathews, Crucible 

Steel Co.; Arthur D. Little, Arthur D. 

Little, Inc.; Hugh K. Moore, Brown 

Paper Co.; Harden F. Taylor, The At- 

lantic Coast Fisheries; W. H. Bassett, 

American Brass Co.; C. E. K. Mees, 

Eastman Kodak Co.; E. C. Sullivan, 

Corning Glass Co.; F. R. McMillan, 

Portland Cement Association; C. E. 

Skinner, Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 

Co.; Harry E. Barnard, American In- 


stitute of Baking; Charles L. Reese, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; George D. 
McLaughlin, 


Tanners’ Council of 
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America; and Wm. H. Miller, Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. 





Exact CoLtor MATCHING AND SPECIFY 
1NG, by L. Blin Desbleds. 116 pages 


5 x 8 in. 32 illustrations. Techno 
logical & Industrial Service, 41 
Avenue Gambetta, Paris, France 
Price $1. 


The author, as a contributor to variou 
technical publications and a lecturer o 
note, has dealt with much of the sub 
stance of this volume in articles anc 
addresses. New matter includes method 
of color measurement and color match- 
ing that are made possible by Toussaint’: 
photo-electric photo-colorimeter. An 
idea of the subjects covered in the 
volume may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing titles of chapters: Factors which 
Influence Color Sensations; Colors in 
Nature and in the Arts; The Color 
Curve; The Drawing and Interpretation 
of Color Curves; Matching Curves; 
Matching Curve Estimation and Eye 
Matching Estimation; Fixing of Allow- 
ance Limits in Color Matching; The 
Color Curve as a Practical Working 
Instrument; and Color Matching to 


Specification. 
FINISHING JUTE AND LINEN FAsrIcs, 
by Thomas Woodhouse. 350 pages, 


6 x 9 in. 312 illustrations. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., St. Martins St. 
London, England. Price $5. 

The author needs no introduction to 
TEXTILE Wor.p readers, as he is a fre- 
quent contributor of articles. In bring- 
ing out the second edition of his book on 
finishing, he has rewritten large sections 
to bring the information up to date. 
The range of subjects is comprehensive, 
and includes illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the following branches of the 
trade: inspecting and mending, cropping 
or cutting, damping, calendering and 
chesting, mangling, measuring, marking, 
rolling, crisping and rolling, lapping or 
plaiting, packing, bag and sack cutting, 
bag and sack sewing, twine tarring, sack 
and bag printing, starching, dyeing, dry- 
ing, waterproofing and fireproofing, 
bleaching, scutching and _ expanding, 
tentering, jigging, guiding and feeding, 
belt stretching, chasing, beetling, orna- 
mentation by hemstitching, embroidery, 


and similar mechanical operations. 
ForEMANSHIP, by E. H. Fish. Two 
volumes, 600 pages, 5 x 71%4 in. Illus- 


trated. Association Press, 347 Madi- 

son Ave., New York. 

This work is an outgrowth of the text- 
books used in the foremanship course of 
the United Y. M. C. A. Schools. These 
textbooks were widely used and made a 
valuable contribution to the training of 
foremen throughout the country. They 
have been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date in the present work, and a 
new arrangement of material has been 
made. The association was fortunate in 
securing the services of E. H. Fish, in- 
dustrial engineer and lecturer on fore- 
manship for the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of University Extension to make the 
revision; also the aid of L. P. Alford, 
editor of Manufacturing Industries. 

The text will be found useful, not only 
for formal classes in foremanship train- 
ing, but also as a “source book” for con- 
ferences and discussions, and as an in- 
spiration to individual readers. Fore- 
men are, as a rule, too closely confined 
in their work to make helpful outside 
contacts, and tend to get imto a rut. One 
of the chief uses of this work will be to 
give them vision, progressive ideas, and 
the capacity to fill higher executive- posi- 
tions. 
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RAYON NOTES FROM EUROPE 
(Continued from page 93) 


will be near Lake Maggiore and will 
have an output of 5,000 kilos. per day. 
* * * 


Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 
in August amounted to 2,111,410 lbs. 
against 1,732,800 Ibs. in July. Ger- 
many, China and the United States 
are the chief markets, but Indian trade 
has fallen off. 


HOLLAND 

The capital of the new Drya Co., 
which has been promoted by the Enka 
and Lonza companies, is 10 be 1,015,- 
000 florins. The company will manu- 
facture acetate silk in Holland and 
in other countries. The Directors are 
Dr. J. J. Polak of Arnhem, Dr. E. 
Schenker of Basle, Dr. Petersen of 
Frankfort, A. Vogt of Berne, N. C. 
Tommasi of Basle, Dr. Hartogs of 
Enka and two others. 

* * * 

It will be recollected that in the 
earlier part of the year an effort was 
made by the followers of the late 
Capt. Loewenstein to have the divi- 
dend of 8% which was proposed by 
the Board of the Dutch Breda Co. 
reduced to 6%. It has now been de- 
cided that the votes of the Lowenstein 
group were not valid. 

* * * 

Further progress in the export 
trade was made in October and the 
total exports for the first ten months 
stand at 13,882,000 lbs. against 12,- 
945,000 in the corresponding period of 
1927. 


FRANCE 

Production has commenced at the 
Claroix plant of the International 
Artificial Silk Co. The process used 
is acetate under the Syntheta patents. 
The British rights together with the 
American are in the hands of the 
Alliance Artificial Silk Co., while the 
Drya Co. in Holland controls the 
process in most of the other European 
countries. 

* * * 

La Soie Charentaise has _ been 
formed with a capital of 25,000,000 
francs and will manufacture viscose 
rayon and artificial wool. It is under- 
stood that the output will be 2,000 
kilos. per day and that production will 
be commenced next year. Control is 
in the hands of the Soc. Metallurgique 
de Recupration and L. Goldenberg. 

* + « 

The capital of the Soc. Lyonnaise is 
to be increased to 60,000,000 francs 
and a new factory will be erected at 
St. Maurice de Beynost. 


GERMANY 

The Dutch Enka Co., has decided 
to erect a new factory at Wesel, but 
no details as to the exact purpose 
have yet been divulged. It is known 
that a new company is to be formed 
and it is therefore likely that rayon 
yarn production will be taken up 
sooner or later, though according to 
the Commercial, it is possible that one 
of the earlier uses for the new fac- 
tory will be in the finishing of Dutch 
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yarns, a trade which has been largely 
done in Germany heretofore. 
* * * 


The Bemberg Co. is planning the 
erection of another factory at Duis- 
burg in Westphalia. 

*x* * * 


The Waldhof Cellulose Pulp Co. 
are forming a new large company for 
the purpose of manufacturing cellu- 
lose pulp in Finland on a large scale. 
It is understood that both British and 
German capital will be invested. 

* * * 


No details are yet known in regard 
to the proposed increase of capital by 
the American Glanzstoff Corp., but 
it is understood that negotiations are 
in hand. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Courtauld’s, Ltd., are negotiating 
for the purchase of additional land at 
Coventry. It seems possible that this 
will be used for the purpose of ex- 
tending the production of acetate 
rather than viscose rayon. 

$6 4 


Exports of cotton and rayon mix- 
tures in the months of October to- 
talled 6,941,277 sq. yds. against 8,536,- 
102 sq. yds. in September and 6,488,- 
568 sq. yds. in October, 1927. There 
has been a decrease in the sendings 
to British India but the Colonies and 


Brazil, together with the African 
markets, show up well. The rubber 
producing countries, including the 


Dutch East Indies, Straits and, Ceylon, 
are not buying well. 
* * * 

Production of viscose silk by the 
Western Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., of 
Bristol, has now reached 27,500 lbs. 
per week, which is the initial capacity 
planned by the company. They are 
introducing a rather interesting dou- 
ble strength yarn which will be sold 
at about 7/— per lb. It is said to 
be about midway between the ordi- 
nary viscose and the new Lilienfeld 
in actual strength and the dry tenacity 
is proportionately good. 

e a.% 

Atlas Artificial Silk Processes, Ltd., 
has been formed with a capital of 
£1,000,000 divided into five shilling 
shares to acquire the “Brandwood” 
process for the production of viscose 
rayon. The company is a subsidiary 
of the International Artificial Silk Co., 
and the chairman will be Andrew 
Clark of that company. The remain- 
ing members of the Board will be 
Geo. Blay, André Boutry, A. N. 
Harper, F. R. A. Shortis, all of Inter- 
national; Ed. Challinor and I. Doot- 
son, both connected with the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade. The technical 
consultants will be William Bacon of 
Sindall and Bacon, A. J. Hall, Fred 
Ferrand, formerly works chemist to 
the Bleachers Association, and Jn. 
Brandwood, governing director of the 
Elton Cop Dyeing Co., Ltd. The 
“Brandwood” process does away with 
handling of the material. The silk is 
wound direct from the spinning cake 
on special spools upon which it is 
bleached, washed, etc. This reduces 
labor costs materially and also elimi- 


nates a large amount of spoilage. The 
new company will acquire the rights 
for the British Empire ex Canada, 
and 50% of the rights in many 
countries including the United States 
and Canada from the International 
Artificial Silk Co. The latter com- 
pany will use the process at their 
Aubenton factory in France and ex- 
pect to save £80,000 per annum by so 
doing. The Atlas company has 
secured an excellent site at Little- 
borough in Lancashire. 

* * * 


The formation in the United States 
of the Associated Rayon Corp. is not 
regarded here as being in any way 
antagonistic to British interests. The 
feeling is that the leading British 
firms have no need to raise further 
capital as they have ample reserves for 
the purpose. 

* * x 


Considerable interest has been 
shown here in the purchase by the 
Sunbeam Artificial Silk Co. of a new 
German patent spraying machine by 
which cellulose paint is applied to 
fabrics, thus imitating embroidery. 

* * * 

Production at the factory operated 
by the Kirklees, Ltd., at Tottington 
near Bury is now said to be 3% tons 
per week. This is to be raised to 12 
tons. The viscose process is employed 
and the company is now owned by the 
same people as the Branston Artificial 
Silk Co. 

* * * 

Further details are now known in 
regard to the capitalization of the 
British Breda Silk Co. The total capi- 
tal of the company will be £1,000,000 
divided into 950,000 “A” shares of 
£1 each and 1,000,000 “B” shares of 
1/ each. It is presumed that the 
latter have special voting rights as 
50% are reserved for the Breda con- 
cern and its connections. The 
I. G. Farbenindustrie have subscribed 
for 100,000 “A” shares and have an 
option on another 225,000 “A” and 
the whole of the balance of the “B” 
shares. 

x x * 

The Rayon Mfg Co. of Ashstead 
in Surrey are now producing 13 tons 
per week of viscose silk and state 
that it is expected that this will be 
increased as time goes on. 

* * * 

The Boyeux Silk Sizing Co. Ltd., 
which controls the new rayon warp 
sizing process to be used by the Alli- 
ance and the International Artificial 
Silk Co., has acquired a factory at 
Bradford in Yorkshire. 

 &2 

The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the Lon- 
don market are shown as follows: 


Nov. 19 Nov.5 Oct. 22 PAR 

SR. o s'x6 tues ‘ 3/9 4/3 4/8 5/ 
Branston Ord........ 16/6 17/3 1776 =. 20/- 
do Wai cons 9/43 11/6 12/ 4 /- 

Brit. Acetate Ord... .. 10/ 10/9 11/2 20/ 
do Defd.... 3/9 3/11} 4/- 1/- 
Brit. Cel. Ordy....... £1} £2-11-3 £2-17-6 10/ 
do Ist Pref..... 15/9 16/9 17/6 20/- 
do 2nd Pref.... 15/9 17/6 18/6 20/- 
do 74% Bds... £99 £103 £103 £100 
Brit. Enka Ordy...... £1-18-9 £2 £2-3-9 20/- 

Can. Cel. Common... £4} £AA £73 

Cel. Corp. Amer. Com £11 £124 £124 . “a 
do Prefs £26 £26 £26 ° £100 
Courtaulds Ordy £4-8-9 £4-6-3 £4} 20/- 
Glanzstoff Bearer Bds £53 £54 £5} Mks. 20 
Snia Viscosa...... 30/ 29/- 30/ L150 
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Obituary 


Frank H. Page 


Frank H. Page, president and founder of 
the National Equipment Co., Springfield, 
Mass., who died at his home in Long- 
meadow, Mass., on Dec. 19, after a short 
illness, was the first treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Knit- 
ting Co., Minneapolis, Minn, which, with 
George Munsing, he took an active part 
in establishing in 1886. In 1891 he dis- 
posed of his interests in Minneapolis and 
went to Springfield where he started the 
business with which he was _ identified 
until his death. Mr. Page was born in 
Holyoke, Mass., on April 24, 1864, and 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1885. He was a 32d 
degree mason and a member of other 
organizations. He leaves a widow two 
daughters and one son. Burial was in 
Chicopee, Mass. 





Edwin B. Robinson 

Edwin B. Robinson, assistant office 
manager at the North Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., where he had been employed for 
the last 27 years, died at his home in that 
city on Dec. 19, aged 48 years. He was 
a native of Albion, Me., son of Hartwell 
G. and Ella S. (Clark) Robinson. He 
was a member of the masonic fraternity 
and other organizations. 
vives. 


His widow sur- 


Emanuel Frolich 

Emanuel Frolich, aged 72, for many 
year a prominent cotton exporter of 
Memphis, died at his home in Chicago, 
where he had been living since his re- 
tirement from active business about 10 
years ago. Mr. Frolich’s father established 
the first cotton exporting business in 
Memphis, known as William Frolich & 
Co. In 1917, Mr. Frolich sold his in- 
terest to his brother, C. N. Frolich, and 
retired. 


Mrs. Melissa Hodgdon 


Mrs. Melissa Hodgdon, aged 98, died! 
at a private sanitarium in Saco, Me. 
after a long illness. She was admittedly 
the oldest textile weaver in the United’ 
States and was employed continuously by 
the York Mfg. Co. for 61 years up to 
the time of her retirement at 81 which: 
was 17 years ago. Mrs. Hodgdon began: 
her work at the age of 20 and worked’ 
under five different agents at the York. 





Harvey S. Hartley 


Harvey S. Hartley, who died at his- 
home in Harrisville, R. I., on Dec. 17, 
was at one time overseer of the worsted 
department of the South Village mill of 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
now operated by the American Woolen 
Co., where he lived for eight years. 
Burial was in Chepachet, R. I. 


John R. Griswold 


John R. Griswold, 42 years old, boss 
spinner in the plant of O’Melia Silks, 
Inc., Fonda, N. Y., died at his home- 
last week from an attack of pneumonia. 
He was born at Hammondsport in 1887 
and had been identified with the textile 
industry since his early youth, He was 
highly popular with both officials and! 
employes of the firm. One son survives 
him. 
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TEXTILE MILLS 


Our Department of Mill Properties acts as 
agent for the purchase and sale of complete tex- 
tile plants in any part of the country, and for 
vacant plants suitable for textile mill purposes. 


To those who contemplate the purchase of tex- 
tile mill units this Department can give a very 
complete survey of available properties. 


Mill owners who would be willing to entertain 
offers for their property can negotiate through us 
with the absolute assurance that no confidence 
will be violated. We are thoroughly accustomed 
to handling the largest as well as the smallest of 
mill transactions in a strictly private and con- 
fidential way. 


Address all such communications to 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Dept. of Mill Properties 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. New York 








en 
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Did It Ever Happen to You? 


UST when there is a particular issue of TEXTILE 

WORLD that you are very anxious to see — an issue 

that has an article on that one thing you are especially 
interested in — 


Doesn’t it make you mad to find that Jim or Henry or 
Bill has the issue and “ hasn’t finished yet with it” or 
“left it at home and lost it ”»— 


There’s just one way to make sure you get every copy 
of TEXTILE WoRLD — subscribe for a copy to be sent 
to your home. Save each copy and after a few months 
you'll have a reference library covering all angles of 
the industry — and you won’t have to hurry reading 
it because you know the “ next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


mash THis TUPDaAT 


TEXTILE Wor.tp 
Tenth Ave., at 36th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TextTme Wortp to my home addressed 


as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment is enclosed. 
Te ere Ce Ree cae ede. For our office records please fill 
PO nn anencskasacaws out the following : 

ate a With what company?............ 
MEE OE rc kis cw kn wane eas sid PORNO: 250655. cucbanseucawhens 
Key DHY. 
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Wools End Year Quietly 


(Continued from page 97) 


the results of this stock taking will 
be made known the first week in 
January. 

Most of the activity seen during 
the week was on the finer grades of 
wool both territory and fleece. The 
Ohio delaine sold at 46c and the % 
blood at 52c with the 3¢ blood at 56c 
and the %4 blood at 55c. Fine terri- 
tory wool in original bags sold in 
moderate quantities around $1.05 with 
the French combing at $1.10 and the 
strictly staple at $1.14. In woolen 
wools, carbonized fine domestic was 
very steady in price and there was 
a larger call for medium carbonized 
domestic wool than could be supplied. 

The spot foreign wool situation is 
slow. A small quantity of the fine 
South American crossbreds have been 
moved at slightly easier prices but 
since this has occurred, the primary 
markets in South America have be- 
come firmer. There is not a great 
deal of interest in the limited Aus- 
tralian stocks in bond and imports 
from Australia this season to date 
have been very small, approximately 
2200 bales. In the Australian mar- 
kets last week warp 70s sold at prices 
that indicated a clean 
duty paid of $1.22—$1.30. 


landed cost, 
Similar 
wools in Boston would cost to take 
out $1.38-$1.43, on current nominal 
quotations. A similar type of domes- 
tic wool can be procured at $1.15. 
A similar situation is seen in 64’s 
which can be landed in Boston duty 
paid at $1.14-$1.16. Similar wools 
in bond Boston would cost $1.21- 
$1.23 to take out while domestic wool 
of comparative 
bought at $1.12. 


sameness be 


can 

An English authority commenting 
on the general wool situation states 
that in the United States the immedi- 
ate optimism felt as a result of the 
election of Mr. Hoover has not been 
followed by any fundamental improve- 
ment. Certain manufacturing units 
have been eliminated in recent months 
from production but there is still not 
sufficient business to fill the mills with 
orders. The general wool position as 
regards supply and demand appear to 
be more equally balanced than for 
some time past and in this respect, the 
outlook is more promising to the in- 
dustry in general, whether protected or 
otherwise. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia, and New York for the 
week ended Dec. 29, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, 








are as 
follows: 

1928 1927 
De st 209,622,000 214,600,000 
I igr 87 4 118, 080, 009 

Total 1,647,,., 296,931,000 332, 680, 00K 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston Br 925, 000 7 19, 000 118, 080, 000 
Philadelphia .. 1,355,000 ; 76, 879,00 
New York.. 1,146,000 65 





58,115, 000 





Total 8,426 


5, OW) 224, 262, 00 253, 074, 000 
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Report on International Wool 


Conference Being Completed 
PHILADELPHIA.—Herbert K. Webb, 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, one of the three Ameri- 
can representatives present at the In- 
ternational Wool Conference held in 
Paris last month, has returned to his 
office and is optimistic concerning the 
work done at that meeting of wool 
authorities from the leading, wool cen- 
ters of the world. He stated there 
were about 40 representatives at the 
meetings which were held in the 
French Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing. Mr. Webb said it was probable 
the report of the three American rep- 
resentatives would be submitted to the 
Wool Institute next month and shortly 
after would no doubt be released for 
publication. After attending the con- 
ference Mr. Webb visited other sec- 
tions of France and spent a number 
of weeks in the important textile cen- 
ters of England and Germany. He 
found a feeling of confidence among 
foreign manufacturers that current 
wool prices would be stabilized around 
their present level for some time to 
come, there being an impression re- 
ceived from this trip that no drastic 
advance or decline in world wool 
prices is in prospect at this time. 


Wool Exhibits Are Aiding Wool 


Grower 

Wool fleece exhibits and contests, 
a new development in the industry, 
proved successful at the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago 
Dec. 1 to 8 and at the recent Pacific 
International Exposition. It is stated 
that the samples submitted showed a 
marked improvement over the run of 
wool grown before the inception of 
the United States standards which 
served as a basis for awarding prizes. 

The purposes of the exhibit were 
to encourage the production of better 
wool and its proper preparation for 
market, to ascertain the best fleeces 
from various breeds and to show 
how they grade commercially. No 
entry fees were charged, the pre- 
miums being paid out of proceeds 
from the sale of the fleece specimens. 
An exhibitor was permitted, however, 
to buy back his own samples if de- 
sired. D. W. Willingmyre, head of 
the Wool Division, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, acted as judge at 
both expositions. 


A. P. Clark Moves Offices 

A. P. Clark, located for the last few 
years at 128 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, has announced that he will move 
to larger quarters Jan. 1, 1929. On 
and after that date he will be located 
at 135 S. Second St., Keystone Tele- 
phone Bldg. 


Weiss & Menzell to Discontinue 

Weiss & Menzell, 149 S. Front St.. 
Philadelphia, one of the leading pulled 
wool and waste dealers in the city, will 
dissolve partnership Dec. 31, 1928. 
While the future plans of the two 
members of the firm are indefinite at 
the present time it is probable they 
will both retire from the wool busi- 


ness. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


SPINNING MILL 


WE HAVE A CLIENT WHO WISHES TO BUY 
a southern spinning mill with about 7,000 spindles 
suitable for spinning 16s/30s carded warp yarn. If 
interested in selling your plant, send us full details. 


SOUTHERN WEAVING MILL 


Well located with 7,500 spindles, 140 looms, dye 
house, water supply for a small bleachery; well 
situated with good labor—55 acres of land, fifty 
CAN BE BOUGHT complete for 
approximately $225,000. 

















Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 
Cr] 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 


Superintendent for 75 loom Woolen Mill in New England, now making 
Men's Wear Suitings and Overcoatings. 

The type of man required for this position is one who is a Superintendent 
or Assistant Superintendent in a well established and successful mill, but 
who has reached the limit in his present position. He must be thor- 
oughly capable in the blending of stocks, and able to take full charge. 
Preference will be given to a man who has had well grounded experi- 
ence in the manufacture of Automobile Upholstery Cloths, and can de- 
velop such fabrics. 

All applications will be held in strict confidence, and must state fully 
experience and qualifications. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 



























tenant houses. 


WE HAVE MANY MORE MILLS AND VACANT PROPERTIES LISTED 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Mill Property Department 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. = New York City 


Address Adv. 713, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York. 


Wanted 


Dyer, must be thoroughly experienced 
on Wool Jersey and Pile Fabric and re- 
dyeing Woolens. Good proposition, high 
salary. 


Address Adv. 710, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


WANTED 


A good Overseer of Weav- 
ing on Jacquard Plushes. || 
Would consider a practical 
loom fixer for the position. || 
In replying state past expe- 
rience and where employed. 
This will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


ADDRESS 913, NEW INDUSTRIAL | 
TRUST BLDG., Providence, R. I. 


[ Machinery For Sale | 


BANKRUPT 
AUCTION 


On Thursday, Jan. 3, 1929, at 


FOR SALE 
THE PUTNAM SILK COMPANY 


Located at Putnam, Connecticut, this plant is completely equip- 
ped to throw organzine and ready to start at very short notice. 
Capacity about 500 Ibs. per week. For further particulars write 
to 





| YARN SALESMAN 
|] Calling on Knitting Mills to carry side 


line of knitted fabrics. 


Address Adv. 714, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





| 


ANDREW V. FROST, Putnam, Conn. 





| Position Wanted | 


Cellulose Acetate chemist with consider- 
able experience in the manufacture of 
Cellulose Acetate wishes to get into 
communication with a Cotton Company 
with a view to preparing cotton for 






MILL PROPERTY 


10 A. M., we will sell by Public 


Auction the entire machinery 


and equipment of the Cleveland 
Equipment & Eng. Co., on the 
premises, 6308 Kinsman Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carding Machines, Card Break- 
ers, Spoolers, Bobbin Winders, 
other 


Looms, Calenders, and 
Textile Machinery. 

Grinders, Drilling Machines, 
Lathes, Pipe Machines, Fans, 
Scales, Motors, Clutches. 

Power plant equipment. 

Desks, Chairs, Safe, Type- 
writers and other Office equip- 
ment. 

Sale subject to confirmation 
by the Honorable D. B. Friebolin, 
referee in bankruptcy. Sterling 
Banks, Jr., receiver. 


W. A. McCOY, 
Auctioneer and Liquidator 
406 Engineers Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone Main 7995 








acetate manufacture. 
Address Adv. 696, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





Overseer of dyeing on woolen and _ worsted 
yarns, jersey cloak and rayon, desires position 


as assistant superintendent. Textile school train- 
ing, 27 years of age, single, experienced on 
hosiery cotton yarns and wool and cotton raw 
stock. 

Address Adv. 701, Textile World, 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 





Man with experience in both operating 
and administrative branches of textile 
industry desires connection with textile 
company, preferably silk or rayon, in 
technical or managerial capacity. 
Address Adv. 711, Textile World, 


Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York 


WORSTED DESIGNER 


Open for immediate engagement. Textile 
school graduate, fifteen years’ practical 


experience. Has something new to offer. 
Will go anywhere 
Address Adv. 716, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 








We can furnish that new factory or factory site you are look- 


ing for either in the United States or Canada. 
locations are listed with us, any size you want. 


Many good 
We solicit 


correspondence from any Chamber of Commerce either in 
United States or Canada wishing new industries in their town. 


ROYAL 






To Lease—5300 spindle 
mill manufacturing single 
and ply yarns, 6's to 14's, 


Foster, Universal winders, 


ball warpers, reels. For 


further particulars write 


Adv. 717, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





LOOM EXCHANGE, Passaic, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
AT SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Two water privileges, each 
capable of developing over 
100 HP., also mill buildings 
containing about 25,000 
square feet of space, 125 
HP. steam boiler, water 
wheel, 75 HP. engine, shaft- - 
ing, etc. Price very low. 


M. SALTER & SONS, 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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TEXTILE 


LIQUIDATI 


»y PUBLIC AUCTION 
G. L. Q H. J. GROSS, INC. 


Established 1888 


Auctioneers 


170 Westminster St. 


Providence, R. I. 


SURPLUS YARNS 


We purchase yarns of all kinds. Large 
and smal! lots. Send samples, state price 
and quantity. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO., 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Manufacturing Chemist. Sulphonated 
Oils, Specialties and Soaps for the 
Textile trade, would consider con- 
solidating with someone in kindred 
line or consider selling business and 
plant 
Address Adv. 704, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





Machinery Wanted and For Sale | 








JOHN J. 











Philadelphia Office 
128-130 Chestnut Street 


Extractor Bargains 


Rebuilt and Tested in Our Own 
Shops at Newark, N. J. 


60” Tolhurst, copper basket. 
48” Tolhurst, copper baskets, 
self-balancing. 
6—40” Tolhurst, copper baskets. 
30—32” to 12” sizes copper baskets, 
standard makes. 
Truck and Skein Dryers 
Power House Equipment 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
13-16 Park Row, N. Y. C. 


Barclay 9600 


NEW and REBUILT Card Cutters — 
PAPER CUTTERS — Lever Cutters — 
Cloth Cutting and Sample  Pinking 
Machines — Wire Stitching Machines — 
Strawboard Shears 


E. P. LAWSON CO., Inc. 
424-438 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





13—S & W Mode . e 3%” 3 
a lodel K kmitters, 3%”, 240 
12. S & W B5 knitters. 3%”. 220 needle. 
57—Kanner knitters, 34”, 220 needle. 
25—Ranner knitters, 34%", 144 needle 
18—S & W BS footers, 2%" to 3%” 
IAMES SLAYBAUGH 
5416 Lena St., 


Germantown 
Phila., Pa 


For Sale 


speeders, 7 Xx le 152 spindles 

1 er spindle, Orswell Mills, Fitch< 

burg 

4—Saco 1 twisters, used 5 ves t 
2 r 2\%” ring. 208 spindles eac} 

CHARLOTTE TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 


ape drive 





McCLOSKEY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


REBUILT TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WOOLEN—-WORSTED—COTTON 














Interested in large Job lots of Jute 
yarn. Single and 2 ply. Sizes No. 
12 and No. 14. 


Address Adv. 347, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 









Do you read the 
Clearing House 
every week? 





Inc. 


Factory & Warehouse 
Collingswood, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


1—Permutit water softener sys- 


tem, 55,000 gal. per day 
capacity. 

2—8’'x8’ Allen improved oiling 
and bleaching kiers. 

5—60 spindle Easton & Burnham 


skein spoolers. 


27—60 spindle Payne _ skein 
spoolers. 

1—72 spindle Payne skein 
spooler. 


MACHINERY LIQUIDATING CO., 
246 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Tele. Ashland 9600 





SECOND-HAND ENGINES FOR SALE 


1—16” x 30” Left Hand Harris-Corliss. 
1—12” x 30” Left Hand Harris-Corliss. 
Wheel Sizes 100” diameter, 19” face, on each. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY, 
Cor. Charles and Cross Streets, 
Providence, R. I 









Low Prices 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Knitting & Woolen 


A, Jj. CADY. 


P. O. Box 522 Troy, N. Y. 





TENTER FRAME 


1—Textile Finishing Machine Co. 
Tentering Machine 30’-60” 


wide. Pin Chain. 


P. O. Box 708, Providence, R. I. 


CLEARING 


ON SALES 
f 


Manufacturing Property 































MUST BE 


8—Kitson 40” Breaker Pickers 

15—Kitson 40” Finishing Pickers 

Morton 8 picker distributor 

17—-Lowell Machine 72 spindle slubbers 
11x5% 

10——-Lowell Machine 60 spindle slubbers 
11x5% 

26—Lowell 40” revolving flat cards 

7—-Lowell 72 spindle slubbers, 11x5% 

9—-Steel lockers 

52—-Lowell 40” revolving flat cards 50” 
cyl. 28”x40” doffer 

2—Ashworth 40” flat cards 48” cyl. 


24” doffer 
4—-Lowell 136 spindle intermediates 
8"x4” 


1100 card flats 40” 
2—Brown & Sharpe Yarn reels 
16 oa spinning frames 192 spindles, 
7”"x2%,” 
Large lot parts for svinning frames 
Sipp 40 spindle silk spoolers 
6—Sipp silk spoolers, 70 spindles 


HOUSE 


Machinery Wanted and For Sale | 


SOLD 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


FROM THE 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOWELL PLANT 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
146 SUMMER ST., cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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QUICKLY 


10—Lowell 224 spindle spinning frames 

12—Saco-Lowell 54” slashers, 2 copper 
cylinders 

145 ft. copper pipe, 22” to 44” dia. 

Bobbin winders, 98 spindle 

3— Banding machines 

14—Metallic single door lockers 

2—Metallic three door lockers 

4—Ingersoll Power Baling Presses, Cap. 
300 Ibs. 

3—Yale and Townsend duplex 3 ton 
chain hoist 

3—Butterworth 26 can yarn dryer 

44—-Whitin combers 8 heads, 12” coiler 

44—Stafford looms 45” reed space 

4x6 twister spools 30,000 

4x5 spools 10,000 

4x514 spools 50,000 

414x5 spools 50,000 

Large lot card parts, pulleys, coilers, 
calender stands, etc. 

5—Warp Dyeing Machines, 3 compart- 
ment washer, 3 sets squeeze rolls 


C. R. PICK, P. O. Box 76, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Tel. 5324-M Pawtucket 










MARTIN * 


HORSFALL * 


DEGAN 


VALLEY FALLS MACHINERY CO. 


Appraisers and Dealers 
New and Used Woolen & Worsted Machinery of All Kinds 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


















Wanted 


Universal Winders, No. 50, 
23%” traverse, double ten- 
sion, ¥%” spindles. Also up- 
right spooler, Easton & 
Burnham or Payne. 


GOLDIN AND SON 
347 West 36th St., New York. 
Tele.: Medallion 4983 


WANTED 


Scott & Williams 260, 280, or 300 needle 
Model K machines 3%” diameter. Must 


be in A-I condition and equipped with 
latest attachments. 


Address Adv. 686, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Wanted 
19 inch, 12-Cut Cooper Rib Knit- 
ting Machines. Give full details. 


Address Adv. 712, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


FOR SALE 


22—-Crompton & Knowles 82” Worsted 
Looms (Cheap.) 

1—Universal Saco-Lowell 
Trap Twister. 


Address Adv. 697, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


4144” Ring 


Machinery For Sale 
40—C. & K. 800 Hook Jacquard 


Machines for sale. In running 
condition. Address Box 31, 
Union City, N. J. 


WANTED 


2—54” two roll rubber padders. 
1—80” two roll padder frame. 
1—80” three roll padder, two hard rubber, one 
brass. 
1—Railway sewing machine for 72” goods. 
Address Adv. 706, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 





Wanted to Buy 
Narrow fabric looms suitable for 
making cotton label. Send full de- 
tails to 


Adv. 715, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Let this be your decision to send 


the Textile Clearing House that 


list of 


stuff ‘For Sale” 


NOW 
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linch 2 inches 
1 time $3.50 $7.00 
3 times 7.00 13.20 
Stimes 10.50 19.20 
13.20 24.80 





COTTON MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


28—Howard & Bullough 40” Cards 
72—deliveries Howard & Bullough Drawing 


4—12x6 Howard & Bullough Slubbers, 68 spindles 
2—10x5 Saco-Lowell Intermediates, 120 spindles 
6—10x5 Howard & Bullough Intermediates, 120 spindles 


8— 7x3!%4 Saco-Pettee Fly Frames, 160 spindles 

8— 7x314 Howard & Bullough Fly Frames, 160 spindles 
8—6x3 Saco-Lowell Jack Frames, 200 spindles 

6— 6x2!'4, Saco-Pettee Jack Frames, 200 spindles 


20—Whitin Combers 
18—Saco-Lowell 1923 Coilers, 10” 


2—Ring Twisters, 414.” gauge, 31/4.” ring, Draper 
16—Ring Twisters, 414.” gauge, 3” 


ring, Draper 
14—Ring Twisters, 5” gauge, 3” 


ring, Lowell 
20—Whitin long chain Quillers, in good condition, 378 spindles, 2!” 
gauge 
I—B & C Style 2 R L W Warp Drawing-In Machine 


2—Chattanooga Vacuum Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
1—4-roll Butterworth Calender, 50” wide 


H. M. McCorRD 


Textile Mill Properties 


161 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel.—Liberty 5948 


505 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Tel.—Murray Hill 4755 


COTTON WASTE CARDS 
ASBESTOS CARDS 


10 two card sets Whitin Cotton Waste Cards, 48” wide, main 
cylinders 50” diameter, built in 1920. These cards are of ALL 
IRON CONSTRUCTION complete with under grids and top 
covers. Bramwell feeds and Davis & Furber condensers. Can 
be purchased for what the card clothing would cost. 
14 two card sets Davis & Furber Cards, built in 1920. Main 
cylinders 48 x 48 complete with under grids and top covers. 


These cards are ALL IRON and complete with Bramwell feeds 


and Davis & Furber condensers. 


This is an opportunity for any mill with old machinery to equip 
with machinery just the same as new with all depreciation off. 
Wire, phone or write, 


GENERAL TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVAL BRAIDED RUG EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 
3 way New England Butt Braiders 


5 way New England Butt Braiders 
107-W-3 Singer Power Sewing Machines 


For further information write— 


Address Adv. 660, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Zinches 4 inches 
ltime $10.50 $13.20 
2 times iy 20 24.80 
3 times 27.90 *6.00 
4 times 34.00 48.00 









LIQUIDATION SALE AT AUCTION 


Machinery and Equipment cf 
the Driad Mills 


(Turkish Towel Manufacturers) 


10th St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


to be sold at auction 


Tuesday, January 8, 1929 at 10 A. M. 


on the premises 


The sale comprises | 30 Bridesburg and Mutual looms, 
125 Halton Jacquards, loom beams, 3 Altemus 30) 
spindle cop winders, 3-40 and 45 inch warp mills, 
electric motors, stock tables, trucks, baling press, etc. 


Descriptive catalogs upon application to 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 
Auctioneers 
1808-10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


he ELECTRIC SERVICE CO.“ 


Americas Used Transformer Clearing House 
4 


212 Walnut Street mcinnatt.Ohio 


TRANSFORMERS 


We carry a stock of approximately 4000 transformers of a total capacity 
of about 100,000 kva., in sizes from 1 to 1000 kva. and from 
110 volts to 66,000 volts. 


We specialize in the rewinding and repair of transformers, any size and 


any specifications. All work positively the best and guaranteed 


as such. We will show you a saving of from 30% to 60% of the 
cost of new transformers! 


Send for our monthly bulletin, showing complete |:_!s of transformers on hand, 
and our prices for rewinding transformers. 


We Buy Modern Type Transformers—Any Size—Any Quantity 


We buy and sell all makes of 
Textile Machinery 


Motors, Extractors and Dye Presses 


Also all makes of sewing machines 


All purchases made for cash. Call 
B. KAISER, 408 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tel. 9748 Watkins 7490 Est. in Business Since 1889 














PALMER—TENTER—QUETCH 
ONE CONTINUOUS RANGE 


For ease and economy of operation, quality and quantity of 
finished product, it is apart from and above any claimant for 
comparison. Its presence will lift any plant out of mediocrity 
into distinction. 


MORRISON MACHINE CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. cos 


The KING & GERBER 
‘EXTRACTOR 


For tin weighting, phos- 
phating, regular extracting 
and washing of both skein 
and piece goods. Steam or 
motor driven. Rigid or 
self balancing. Ball bear- 
ing throughout. Fully 
equipped with safety 
guard. Write for full 
details. 


O you know that many of our extractors have 

been in service over thirty-five years — and 
still are being used? That means quality and care- 
ful workmanship — which has been the basis of our 
high reputation as specialists in building Silk Dye- 
ing and Finishing machinery for more than forty 
years. We invite you to place your dyeing and 
finishing problems before us. Our knowledge and 
experience is yours without obligation. 


See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


KING & GERBER Co. 


123-127 Montgomery St. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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The KEMP SYSTEM 


for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY 


for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on 
tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the 
most economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- 
chines and calenders. 


This is the equipment used by 90% of the textile finishers, 
in most cases replacing other apparatus. 


THE C. M. Ker” mre. Co. 


405-413 E. Oliver St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





= 
GL GH TNIN ZS 


PORTABLE 


MIXERS 


Are Used by Most of the 
Leaders in the Textile Industry. 















Try One 
Without 





The Most Eff- 
cient Mixer for 
Gum Solutions, 
Colors, Dyes, 
Pastes, Starch, 
Sizings, Oils, 
Soap Solutions, 
Etc. 








Clamps to Your 
Present Con- 
tainers. 










Monel Metal 
Tank With 
Mixer, an Ideal 
Mixing Unit 








All Sizes and 
Speeds 










MIXING EQUIPMENT CoO., INC. 
229 EAST 38th ST. aaaifiiitfams +4 ~NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS | 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 


Textile World 


assumes no responsibility for errers or omissions. 


Where — appears against a name the ad- 
appear in 
but appeared in preveding issues. 


Yertisement does not 


this issue, 


Where a * precedes name, it indicates more 
complete data will be found in 1928-29 Con- 
solidated Textile Catalog. 
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+ STANDARDIZATION PAYS Pissirsseserssees sa stees, 


The Right Textile 
Drive—in Stock. 


1 to 100 Horse Power, 


mediate 


where. 


| BOSTON 
| 34 Oliver St. 





livery any- 





in stock for im- 


de- 










“Renold - Boston 
Chain Drives” 


tains complete data, 


con- 


and prices. 


See Also—— 
CON: EXTILE 
—— CATALOG 





BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


NEW YORK 
151 Lafayette St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
lith & Arch Sts. 


CLEVELAND 
1450 W. Third St. 


CHICAGO 
955 W. Wash. Blvd. 


BOSTON GEARS 


AAR — = - 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Economizers 


Chain Grate Stokers 


ATLANTA ...... 
BOSTON ........ 
CHICAGO ....... 
CINCINNATI ..... 
CLEVELAND .... 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

DENVER 
DETROIT 


serene 


Steam Superheaters 
Air Preheaters 
Oil Burners 


Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


LOS ANGELES.... 
NEW ORLEANS . 
PHILADELPHIA 

PHOENIX, ARIZ .. 
PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND, ORE.. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 
SHATTLE ........ 
HONOLULW, T. H.. 
HAVANA, CUBA .. 
SAN JUAN, P. R.. 


BRANCH[OFFICES 


.Candler Building 
.80 Federal Street 
. Marquette Building 


.. Traction Building 


.. Magnolia Buildin 


.Guardian Building 
444 Seventeenth Btreet 
. Ford —s 

- Electric Building 
.Central Building 

. 344 Camp Street 


-- Packard Building 


- Heard oa ’ 
. Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
-Failing Building 

. Kearns Building 


.. Sheldon Buildin 





.-L. C. Smith Building 

. Castle & Cooke Building 
-Calle de Aguiar 104 
-Recinto Sur 51 








® ALSOP ENGINEERING COMPANY e 


Manufacturers of Mixers, Filters, Glass-Lined Storage and Mixing Tanks 


47 West 63rd Street 











Dyes, colors, gum solutions, sizings, and other liquids are 


filtered free of grit and other impurities in one rapid, 
simple operation by this compact unit. 


The liquid, kept 
in solution by the 
““Hy-Speed” Mixer 
attached, is drawn 
by powerful suc- 
tion through a 
fine-mesh Monel 
Metal filter cloth, 
removing all im- 
purities and for- 
eign matter likely 
to damage mate- 
rials or equip- 
ment. 


Hy-Speed 
LIQUID-MIXERS 


Clamp to any tank or 
other container and 
mix all liquids better 
than by any other 
) method, Capacities up 
to 50,000 gallon vats. 


Write for Catalogue 


New York City 


ORIGINAL 
Hnderslung 


EXTRACTOR 


Motor or Belt Driven 


32 -40 - 48° -60'-72' dia 


PNAS 1), NGF 


New York OTL. Ty 
PAT ae Phen RIOR Bite tst.1 ws 
: Atlanta 
AGENTS 
The Makenworth Co., Laundry Mach. & Textile Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
See cdlso —— 





CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—S 


TEXTILE WORLD 











Space are Guaranteed by our Patented 


WARPBEAM BLOCKSTAND 


SORAUER MASCHINENFABRIK 
VORM. WILH. HECKEL, SORAU N.-L., GERMANY 


American Representatives Wanted 





ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 


AND ARE 


Built for Long Life— 


Hard Work— 


No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—installed 
in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 
that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 
is readily possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 





AREMBA OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 


December 29, 


Systematic 
Easily Controlled 
Time Saving 


1928 






Preservation of Chains and Economical Utilization of 


Universally Endorsed. Ask for Complete Information 


EVAPORATORS 
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c _- Po.asset Worsted Co., The.. 8 | *Suter, Alfred —= 
BOPGOreR, Wm. C..ccseccecs Lote. ;, t. ee ees 79] Swift Spinning Mills oc. & 
*King & Gerber Co............ 108} Fowell & \o.. Wm............ - | Swift Wool Co. _ ® .. © eye 
Sl ae eee —|*Powers Regulator Co......... - ae te) tet oy t D b t 
*Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co.. —j| Prat-Daniel Corp.............. _ im 1Cl an ura 1 1 Vy 
Klots Throwing Co.... —| Proter & Gamble............ — T 
ee Inc., chas. H. —|*Proctor & Schwartz, Inc..... 2 Cc ] * ee 
ohorn & (o., Uscar......... = Takamine Laboratory, Inc.... — d th Eff 
Krehbiel, J. J......-..++s+++- = Q os orgs “a alana 70 oup e wl iclency 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co....... 7 Tar Products Corp............ - 
Secs dk ccccksccaues 81 Taunton New Bedford Copper 
L DENG aactl euAaGas woken eaeues 112 
R *Taylor Instrument Cos....... 8 Needed replacement 
Ladd Water Tube Boiler Co. — Ao eie hava cwseeahtes ip _ 
Cane Ue) 8) Ws cacaccanss = Rayon Proc. Co. of R. I.... —]| Tennessee Electric Power Co. — of parts more gener- 
*Lane & Bros., W. T........-: 97 Rating Hosiery Finishing ee ee CO... ss0s008 — ally manifests iteclf 
ERATOR. COED 6 os cccee cevsccssece -- EMD. nenkscsccvenuc =k als exas Co., Dita raat tenv esa ae -- r : : 
*Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.......... 54 ae ves Pulley Co.... — Textile Banking CO.....- 20+ - while machines are in 
Raw & Ca.” A. Mi occnuss ..-. 70| *Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co. 55 Textile Development Co...... - 
Lawndale Band Works........ 80 | *Reliance Machine Works..... 56 | *Textile Finishing Mach. Co.. 5 wuee - when they are 
Lawrence & CO........ee-eees —] Ris.arch Associates.......... 70 | *Textile Machine Works....... 36 d 
Le Bon Bleach & Dye Wks. 80} Fhoads @ Son, J. E ......... —| Textile Roll & Supply Co.... — most nee ed. 
Lees & Sons, James.........- 84 z. |. Humidifier & Vent Co. 56 a" EE awe dawns ics 
*Leffel, James & Co., The.... —| *Rhode Island Tool Co........ — Ss! Bas ueetetecees ck ae 
Legge, Percy A.........+.000s 81] *R i. Warp Stop Equip. Co.. — Titiiagheat-Stiles Wiiccacss. o> ae Only those fully ac- 
Leigh & Butler............... -- MEE a a 75 inghast Sup. & Mach. Co. — : . 
Leighton Machine Co........ —| Pi hardson Scale C... —|*Timken Roller Bearing Co... — quainted wi t h d ye 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 9] Sichmend C, of C,... ... 16] *Toledo Pipe Threading M. house practice and the 
®Lever & Co., Inc., Oswald.. --| ‘Revert & Co............... eee — | CO. vee eeee eee e eee e erences _ J : 
Lewellen Mfg. Co............- — — erts — ae 96 Hb Ne sir — Works..... 94 corrosive action of 
Lewis, Warren B............- — tobison Rayon Co., Inc...... ompkins Bros. Co..... . 57 ° 
Liebscher & Sohn.. —| Po-vkfish Mills, Ine . *Torrington Co., The.......... 63 chemicals used can be 
Lindsay-Hyde & Co........... —|*Ro kweave Mills...... *Torsion Balan-e Co...... . 56 . 
Linen Thread Co., —| kockwell Woolen Co g Toulson Yarns, Inc....... cee expected to safeguard 
*Link Belt Company ko ssler & Hasslacher C. Co. 38} Tubize Art Silk Co. of Amer. — 2 i 
*Logemann Bros, Co --| *Pogers Fibre Oo......... weeee — | *Twin Disc. Clutch Co. customers in this re 
—— a, Boller Re hm . aa ‘ aa See 46 spect. Nor is 1t unim- 
Yorks & Mill Supply Co.. — Fome Mach. Pay. Ce.... -—- ° = - 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine Mfrs. a Soap Mfg. Co.......... 100 u portant that moving parts be designed without regard for 
ABBD, oc ccccesecvesscccesceses -- ORF OB TAGs vices sciences _ . . . 
geet racer gntrnetsiorerers "lie ohne. =] *union Special Machine Co... — the time required to make needed repairs. 
Lowell Crayon Co............: - Fe oh Needle Wks., Inc. — ee Awang a orks,.... 67 A 
Lumpp, K.-G., J....--oe---00 68| *Royle & Sons, John.......... = nite oe Machinery Corp. — ° z 
Lunkenheimer Co. ........--- —|*Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co...... _ —— ave ae & Fin. Co. ll our —— are —— to wear are machined 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David.... 14] Ryerson & Son, Ine.. J. T.. 94 Iniversa finding Co........ 71 s . . . 
, Ryle & Co., Willlam......... gi| U. P. M.—Kidder Press Co.. — eparately ey are all interchangeable, are all readily 
U § Bobbin & Shuttle Co... — accessible and replacements can be made in a very few 
M *U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co e . y 
: 7 . - s U. S. Ring Traveler ‘Co . 95 munutes. 
Macbeth Daylighting Co..... 70 U.S. Testing Co 80 
MacKnight, Wm. A. P....... 75 oes 7 i win te a 
*Main, os ‘ toa mi te ba *Saco-Lowell Wieed os, me Utica-W illowvale Bleach Co 
Malina Company.............. 92 oer = a qxuse r= cece eet F k 
Malt-Diastase Co.............. —| "Sargent’s Sons Corp.. C. G..114] V0 . Sevan es +567 . 
cManhattan Rubber diz. Co., —| Sehleren & Co., Chas. A.....111| ¢Vem Straten & Havey, Inc.. 91 | or skeins and loose or Raw Stocks 
*Manufacturers Machine Co... 94| Schlichter & Co. E. F.. 32 : oe , ; 


*Veeder-Root, Inc 12 of every description. | 


*Schniewind, H. Z 
= *Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. — 


Maple Fl i Mfg. Assn... — 
oe — . S hmidt @ Co., H. 


*Mason Brush Works.......... — 






































































































*Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 18| Scientific Textile Co..... > waren Joseph A ane 
*May, inc., Armand........... 119 | *Scott Co, H. L............... 94 . — aoa Inc. in 1914 
McCaughey, BE. J....-... ae Scott & Williams, Inc. . anes Oe 
McGraw-Hill Book Co...... - Sellers & Co., Inc.. Wm.... Ww 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc....... —j| Service Recorder Co..... eee 
Meinhard & Co.. M. H....... = Shafer Bearing Corp......... - & DAVIS INC 
, ‘ Shole Inc 96 ’ ° 
Merion Worsted Mills........ _ Shane co oases eceries 96] Walker & Davis, Inc ‘ 111 Val 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co....... —| Shere snerumen Mfg. Co. —]| Walker Mfg. Co............-+- an hil : 
Merrow Machine Co........ .. 57} Simons Paint Spray Brush *Wall Mfg. Supply Co., P... - etta & Coral Sts., Fr kford, P adelphia, Pa. 
*Michigan Alkali Co...... M4] CO. never cecerececeeesereseeee =| Walton Co., The....... - 
Mid West Box Co........ —| Sip Machine CO.--- sees sevens — | *Warp Compressing Mach. Co 
*Mill Devices, Inc.. . _— Sirrine & Co., J. E.. . ....-113 | *Washburn 728 ae 
Minnich Mach. Wks..... cocee = Skayet Ball Bearing Co —] Waterman, Currier & Co.... 76 
*Mississippi Wire Glass Co... —| ‘Shinner Bros. Mfg. Co. Inc. —| Waters & Sons, Inc., D. F... 
Missouri Pacific Lines —| ‘Smith, Drum & Co.......... —| Watson Mfg. Co., L. S.......— 
*Mitchell-Bissell Co..... .—| Suith Co., James H.. ---» =| Watts & Co., Ridley.... ge 
Mitchell Co., James E....... % eee , 6 a reeces — | Weimar Bros 5 < 
*Mixing Equipment Co., Inc..108] 2048 , © Mecveccecsscces -_ Wellington, Sears & Co.....— _ Cc 
Moltrop Steel Products Co... —| Solvay Sales Corp...... : 100 | Westaway Co., Ltd., W. J.. 82 CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
Monarch Silk CO.......ccssess 92| Solway Dyeing & Tex. Co.... 80] *wWestinghouse Elec. & M. Co. — 
Montgomery & Co., J. R.... 79] ‘Sonoco Products Co.......... —| Wetherell & Son Co., 0. B.. — ESTABLISHED 1868 
Monument Mills.......... pasa Sorauer Maschinerfabrik......110] Western Tool & Mfg. Co.... — 
er aad ag Ngo pe eek on Wee ae Bleach & Dye Whitaker & Sons, Wm.. . 80 
*Morrison Machine Co........108| _ ‘YS-, SMC.--+-.-seeeee.sseeee —|*Whitin Machine Works — 
Cores Chale O0.....<..csc0+es —j| Southern Mercerizing Co..... 78 Whitman Co.. Tne wm DUXBAK»#~>DUXBAK#*#—~DUXBAK#*#~>DUXBAK#~>DUXBAK 
*Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. —| Southern Pacific Lines....... —|*Whitney Mfg. Co., The...... — 
Munds & Winslow........... —j| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. —| *whiton Machine Co, D. E.. - 
Murdock & Geb. Co.........++ = = ao —. Preserv. Co.. 56] *wicaco Screw & Mach. Wks. - 
Myers, Li. H......cccccccvccce —| Spee O., James........ > — | Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. — DI x BAK ] h BEL | S 
Myrtle Mills, Inc............-. 72 Setadhes” ee Ru wceceeess —| Wildman Mfe. Co............ 6 eat ec? 
Spine Se er — , : ( 57 
Stafford Co., The 1, <s Meat a aie oe ws. Oo. THE MOST PLIABLE OAK-TANNED BELT 
N Stafford & Holt —| Williams & Sons, I. B _ 
Stand-Coosa-Thatcher Co..... 83] williams & Co., J. H.......— It S$ M or 
National Aniline & Chem. Co. 98| Stand. Cotton Mills........... —| Williams & Travers......... - aves oney 
Nat'l Assn. Wood Box Mfrs.. —| Stand. Eng’g Wks............ | wing Mfs. Co.. L. J.... " 10 
Nat'l Marking Machine Co..-—| *Stand Trump Bros. Mach. *Wolf Co.. Jacques..... -.. 66 PLAN | S 
National Oil Products Co..... 46 Sh We chuthee areeeaaaeeacswess os - Wolatenholme Sens Co. Inc.. 
National Ring Traveler Co... 96| Stanley Works Sales Co...... — Thos 81 
oe Silk Dyeing Co..... 64] Starkweather & Broadhurst... —| wooa's Sons Co. T. B.......— 
National Spun Silk Co........ —| Star Worsted Co.............. 84 | ew ord Wood T. Mfe. Co. 82 
National Yarn & Proc. Co.. —| Staynew Filter Corp......... _ rene ae . > Fag Wks = Duxbak Belts are used 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co.. —| Stearns Lumber Co., A. T... 14 ? ry , , 
Neuburger, A. S.......se0es .) —| ‘Steel Heddle Mfg. Go...... ong In 10,000 plants 
Neumann & Co., R..... o ==] Steel, Waermet Ju. cccscccceces 87 Y 
Netherlands Rayon Mills..... 91] Stevens Yarn Co........... 9 Because they are so 
New England Butt Co....... —| Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P.... 70 S f 
*Newport Chemical Works.... 35 | Stewart Co., J. R........... 84 se i i 
New York Blower Co........ —| Stokes Mach. Co., F. J..... _ Png a a panera 84 atisfactory im every 
*N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 51] Stranahan Gear Co............ — or eating & Vent Vorp.. = i 1 
N. Y. Rayon Import’g Co... —]| Street & Co., In¢., John F.. 79 Particular of Service 
Niagara Alkali Co........ .- 54] Strickland Pattern Works.... - ‘ ‘ 
Noone’s Sons Co., Jos... = Stursburg Schell & Co....... 70 Zz Satisfaction and 
Norlander Mach, Co... —| Sturtevant Co., B. P.......... _ 
Northw'n Coop, & Lum. Co.. —| Superior Clamp Co........... _— Above all 
Nouvelle Soc. de Construc.. —j| Surpass Chemical Co......... 48] Zaremba Co.... 110 . 
Nyanza Mills..............-++- - Genuine economy 
Nyrayco Imp. & Conv. Corp. — 
It pays to spend enough 
Oakite Products, Inc.......... _ TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE P y P . s 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.... 92 For good belting 
P BOG, Ae Dredcicecenscncsacees 106 McCord, H. M soe wena 107 
Charlotte Textile Machy, Co..106 McCoy, W. A.. wees 105 : 
Page-Madden Co............. . —| colonial Win. Mills Co., The. — National Machinery Co....... — Send for These Pamphlets: The Seven Factors of Belting Economy” 
*Pairpoint Corporation, The.. —| , : Norwich Knitting Co....... — 
Palmer Co., I. E...... fans an re ht gy oe Paterson Silk Mch. Exch..... — 
*Paramount Tex. Machy. Co.. —| “lectric Service Co..........-. Phoenix Mills, Inc............— ABs a 
Parkdale Mills Inc......... | 72| Frankford Winding Co........ — Pick, Charles R............ 106 ee ne 
Parker, Wilder & Oia cccccnce —| Franklin Mach. Co............ 106 Public Service, Inc............— TIN ieee HE at ACTORS 
*Parks-Cramer Co 94] Freeman, Samuel T. & Co....107 Royal Loom Exchange........ 105 soe mABA - or Bertinc Economy” as they are 
ee -_- . ; oe ie / published. 
. 6 _ v 5 Salter & Sons, M..............105 fi CE 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co..... —| Frost, Andrew V............. IF ecluntific Textile Co 106 / I] 
Payne Co., Geo. W.......... - —| General Textile Mchy. Co....107 “ a an Name 
Pearson & Sons Co., Jos. T. 94| “oldin & Son.............0.05: 19g SH City Exchange, Inc...... - b A ners I I 
Te 2 me Inc., B. F.. —] Greenleaf Co., The.......... .— Sipp Mach. Co..... eteeeeeree = Mil 7 Tan Cc ny Bid 
e a ~ 3 ompa' “see weer er eeeene ** 7 
steeeeeeee ‘ Gross, Inc., G. L. @& H. J....106 Slaybaugh, James ........... 106 
*Permutit Company............ — ' . Belt Manufactu 
Putten Cotten Vara Co... * go | Interstate Machy. Stephenson, Harry ...........106 f ee Ci os sos a tacdnniata wie 
*Phila, Drying Machinery Co.114 eee, .. eases pes nm — Textile Print Wks., Main Office and Factory dies 
Phila. Quartz a tt 101 awson a. s. MB. cw cesecececee nae eee ed coeeoeceseoo reese seeeees® 
Philadelphia Silk Oil Co..... —| Machinery Liquidating Co....106 Valley Falls Machy. Co........106 23 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 
Platt Iron Works.......... -— McCloskey, Inc., J. J........-- 106 Wheeler, Frank W............. - Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities State... - +++ ecenee Coes es 
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All to the Good 


Out of every hundred hollow screws, how many cafi® 
you positively count on as up to the quality of the best? 













All of them—if they're “ALLENS.” In every hundred 
Allen screws there is just one brand of quality; no variations. 


Uniformly perfect hexagon sockets; the same socket-depth in 
every screw; the same perfect fit for the wrench. 


Uniformly accurate threading; all screws threaded to No. 3 
National Thread Association specifications. 





Uniform heat-treating; no brittle screws to crack under strain; 
no soft ones to ream out or mushroom. 

Each ‘‘Allen’’ you buy is individually inspected, and screws 
that pass this examination will pass every test in a textile mill— 


to the last one in the lot! 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co. 
141 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 


| Seenona a 
Counter 4! Dial | 


On the dial of a Veeder-Root Pick Counter you see the work- 
situation at any loom. You see what's right or wrong with the 
picture—whether the loom keeps up a profitable production 
and high average running-time. 


SILI es 
POUT td PITTI Libth bbb) 


The weaver’s work is pictured to you in the only way that 
counts:—in recorded output. Keeping the record in sight 


keeps it high. Write for Textile Counter booklet T-1. 





| 
—— See Also— 


Ved ROO /NCORPORATED 
| | HARTFORD, CONN. 


Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 








Printing Rollers and Singe Plates 
Se TENTERING AND 


Made of Pure errr by a Special Process which pyedeare the Texture, 


onus ree eaticets DRYING MACHINES 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow (Muntz) Metal in 
Sheets, Plates, yy, | and Rods, Brass and Copper Nails for Slating, 
Sheathing and Boat Bu 


i ilding. Copper Tacks. Free urning Brass 
ge a al tg gag For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Ete. 


Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated Copper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER COM 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. nee UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 


New York Office TAUNTON, MASS. Boston Office comets tana TWENTIETH CENTURY 


35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 
MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 
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